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OF THE 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


B OOK I, 


HARLES V. was born at Ghent on the twenty- 
d fourth day of February, in the year one thoufand five 

hundred. His father, Philip the Handfome, Archduke 
of Auftria, was the fon of the Emperor Maximilian, and of 
Mary, the only child of Charles the Bold, the laft prince of the 
houfe of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, was the fecond 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella, king and queen of Caftile 
and Aragon. 


A LONG train of fortunate events had opened the way for 
this young prince to the inheritance of more extenfive domi- 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


nions, than any European monarch, {ince Charles the Great, 
had poffeffed. Each of his anceftors had acquired kingdoms or 
provinces, towards which their profpect of fucceflion was 
extremely remote. The rich poffeflions of Mary of Burgundy 
were deftined for another family, fhe having been contracted by 
her father to the only fon of Lewis XI. of France; but that 
capricious monarch, indulging his hatred to her family, chofe 
rather to ftrip her of part of her territories by force, than to 
fecure the whole by marriage; and by this mifcondu, fatal to 
his pofterity, threw all the Netherlands and Franche Comte into 
the hands of a rival. Ifabella, the daughter of John II. of 
Caftile, far from having any profpect of that noble inheritance 
which fhe tranfmitted to her grandfon, paffed the early part of 
her life in obfcurity and indigence; but the Caftilians, exafpe- 
rated againft her brother Henry IV. an ill-advifed and. vicious 
prince, publickly charged him with impotence, and his queen 
with adultery; and, upon his demife, rejeđting Joanna, whom. 
the king had uniformly, and even on his death-bed, owned to 
be his lawful daughter, and whom an affembly of the ftates had 
acknowledged to be the heir of his kingdom, they obliged her 
to retire into Portugal, and. placed Ifabella on the throne of 
Caftile. Ferdinand owed the crown of Aragon to the unex- 


pected death of his elder brother, and. acquired the kingdoms of 


Naples and Sicily by violating the faith of treaties, and difre- 
garding the ties. of blood. To all thefe kingdoms, Chriftopher 
Columbus, by an effort of genius and of intrepidity, the boldeft: 
and moft fuccefsful that is recorded in the annals of mankind, 
added a new world, the wealth of which was one confiderable 
fource of the power and grandeur of the Spanifh monarchs. 


Don JoHn, the only fon of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and their 
eldeft daughter, the queen of Portugal, being cut off in the 
flower 
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flower of youth, all their hopes centered in Joanna and her Book E. 
pofterity. But as her hufband, the Archduke, was a ftranger to m7r 
the Spaniards, it was thought expedient to invite him into 

Spain, that by refiding among them, he might accuftom him- 

{elf to their laws and manners; and it was expected that the 

Cortes, or aflembly of ftates, whofe authority was then fo great 

in Spain, that no title to the crown was reckoned valid unlefs it 

received their fanétion, would acknowledge his right of fuccef- 

fion, together with that of the Infanta, his wife. Philip and 

Joanna, paffing through France in their way to Spain, were 1502? 
entertained in that kingdom with the utmoft magnificence. 

The Archduke did homage to Lewis XII. for the earldom of 
Flanders, and took his feat as a peer of the realm in the parlia- 

ment of Paris. They were received in Spain with every mark 

of honour that the parental affection of Ferdinand and Ifabella, 

or the refpe&t of their fubjects, could devife; and their title to 

the crown was foon after acknowledged by the Cortes of both 
kingdoms. 

But amidft thefe outward appearances of fatisfaction and joy, hee 
fome fecret uneafinefs preyed upon the mind of each of thefe Philip's 
princes. The ftately and referved ceremonial of the Spanith _— 
court, was fo burdenfome to Philip, a prince young, gay, affable, 
fond of fociety and of pleafure, that he foon began to exprefs a 
defire of returning to his native country, the manners of which 
were more fuited to his temper. Ferdinand, obferving the declin- 
ing health of his queen, with whofe life his right to the govern- 
ment of Caftile muft ceafe, eafily forefaw, that a prince of 
Philip’s difpofition, and who already difcovered an extreme 
impatience to reign, would never confent to his retaining any 
degree of authority in that kingdom; and the profpect of this 

B 2 diminution 
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diminution of his power, awakened the jealcaufy of that ambi- 


tious monarch. 


ISABELLA beheld, with the fentiments natural. to a mother, 
the indifference and negleét with which the Archduke treated 
her daughter, who was deftitute of all thofe beauties of perfon, 
and all thofe accomplifhments of mind, which fix the affections 
of an hufband. -Her underftanding, always weak, was often 
difordered. She doated on Philip with fuch an excefs of childifh 
and impertinent fondnefs, as excited difguft rather than affection. 
Her jealoufy, for which her hufband’s behaviour gave her too 
much caufe, was proportioned to her love, and often broke out 
in the moft extravagant actions. [fabella, though fenfible of 
her defects, could not help pitying her condition, which was 
foon rendered altogether deplorable, by the archduke’s abrupt 
refolution of fetting out in the middle of winter for Flanders, 
and of leaving her in Spain. Ifabella intreated him not to aban- 
don his wife to grief and melancholy, which might prove fatal 
to her, as fhe was near the time of her delivery. Joanna con- 


jured him to put off his journey for three days only, that fhe 


might have the pleafure of celebrating the feftival of Chriftmas 
in his company. Ferdinand, after reprefenting the imprudence 
of his leaving Spain, before he had time to become acquainted 
with the genius, or to gain the affections of the people who 
were one day to be his fubjects, befought him, at leaft, not to pafs 
through France, with which kingdom he was then at open war. 
Philip, without regarding either the dittates of humanity, or 
the maxims of pruder.ce, perfifted in his purpofe, and on the 
twenty-fecond of December fet out for the Low Countries, by. the 
way of France a. 


4 Petri Martyris Anglerii Epiftole, 250, 253. 
G FROM 
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FROM the moment of his departure, Joanna funk into a deep 
and {ullen melancholy >, and while fhe was in that fituation bore 
Ferdinand her fecond fon, for whom the power of his brother 
Charles afterwards procured the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and to whom he at laft tran{fmitted the Imperial 
fceptre. Joanna was the only perfon in Spain who difcovered 
no joy at the birth of this prince. Infenfible to that, as well as 
to every other pleafure, fhe was wholly occupied with the 
thoughts of returning to her hufband ; nor did fhe, in any degree, 
recover tranquillity of mind, till fhe arrived at Bruffels next 


year“. 


PHILIP, in pafling through France, had an interview with 
Lewis XII. and figned a treaty with him, by which he hoped 
that all thedifferences between France and Spain would be finally 
terminated. But Ferdinand, whofe affairs, at that time, were 
extremely profperous in Italy, where the fuperior genius of 
Gonfalvo de Cordova, the great captain, triumphed on every 
occafion over the arms of France, did not pay the leaft regard 
to what his fon-in-law had concluded, and carried. on hoftilities. 
with greater ardour than ever. 


From this time Philip feems not to have taken any part in 
the affairs of Spain, waiting in quiet, till the death either of 
Ferdinand or of abeila fhould open the way to one of their 
thrones. The latter of thefe events was not far diftant. The 
untimely death of her children had made a deep imprefflion 
on the mind of Ifabella, and as fhe could derive but little con- 
folation for the loffes fhe had fuftained either from her daughter 
Joanna, ‘whofe infirmities daily increafed, or from her fon-in— 


b Td. Epift 259. 


* Mariana, lib. 27. Cs.11, x4.. Flechier Vie de Ximen. 1. i911. 
law, 
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law, who no longer preferved even the appearance of a decent re- 
{pect towards that unhappy princefs, her fpirits and health began 
gradually to decline, and after languifhing fome months, fhe 
died at Medina del Campo on the twenty-fixth of November; 
one thoufand five hundred and four. She was no lefs eminent 
for virtue, than for wifdom; and whether we confider her 
behaviour as a queen, as a wife, or as a mother, the is juftly 
entitled to the high encomiums beftowed on her by the Spanifh 
hiftorians ^. 








A FEw weeks before her death, the made her laft will, and 
being fenfible of Joanna’s incapacity to affume the reins of govern- 
ment into her own hands, and having no inclination to commit 
them to Philip, with whofe condué& fhe was extremely diflatished, 


{he appointed Ferdinand regent or adminiftrator of the affairs 


of Caftile till her grandfon Charles attained the age of twenty ; 
fhe bequeathed to him likewife one half of the revenues that 
fhould arife from the Indies, together with the grand mafterfhips 


‘of the three military orders; dignities, that rendered thofe who 


poffeffed them almoft independent, and which Ifabella had, for 
that reafon, annexed tothe crown’. But before fhe figned a deed 
fo favourable to Ferdinand, fhe obliged him to fwear that he 
would not, by a fecond marriage, or by any other means, endea- 
vour to deprive Joanna or her pofterity of their right of fucceflion 
to any of his kingdoms ‘. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the queen’s death, Ferdinand refigned 
the title of king of Caftile, and commanded Joanna and Philip 
to be publickly proclaimed the fovereigns of that kingdom. But, 


a P, Mart. Ep. 279. e P. Martyr. Ep. 277. Mar, Hift. lib. 28. c. 11. Ferreras 
Hift. Gener, d’ Efpagne, tom. vii i*263. f Mar. Hik., lib. 28. €. 14. 
I at 
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at the fame time, he aflumed the character of Regent, in confe- 
quence of Ifabella’s teftament, and not long after he prevailgd 
on. the Cortes of Caftile to acknowledge his right to that office. 
‘This, however, he did not procure without difficulty, nor with- 
out difcovering fuch fymptoms of alienation and difguft among 
the Caftilians as filled him with great uneafinefs. The union 
of Caftile and Aragon, for almoft thirty years, had not fo 
entirely extirpated the ancient and hereditary enmity which 
fubfiftted between the natives of thefe kingdoms, that the Cafti- 
lian pride could fubmit, without murmuring, to the government 
ofa king: of Aragon. Ferdinand’s own character, with which: 
the Caftilians were well acquainted, was far from rendering his. 
authority defirable. Sufpicious, drfcerning, fevere and parfi~ 
monrous, he was accuftomed.to obferve the moft minute actions o 

his fubjects with a jealous attention, and to reward their higheft 





fervices with little liberality; and they were now deprived of 


Ifabella, whofe gentle qualities, and partiality to her Caftilian: 
fubjects, often tempered his aufterity, or rendered it tolerable.. 
The maxims of his government were efpecially odious to the 
Grandees; for that artful prince, fenfible of the dangerous: 
privileges conferred upon them by the Feudal inftitutions, had: 
endeavoured, by extending the royal jurifdidtion, by prote@ing 
their injured vaflals; by increafing the immunities of cities, and 
by other meafures equally prudent, to curb their exorbitant power®.. 
From all thefe caufes, a formidable party among the Caftilians 
united againit Ferdinand, and though thofe who compofed it, had: 
not hitherto taken any publick ftep in oppofition to him, he 
plainly faw that upon the leaft encouragement from their new 
king they would proceed to the moft violent extremities. 


& Marian.. lib, 28. C. I2ẹ 
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Nor was there lefs agitation in the Netherlands upon receiving 


œ the accounts of Ifabelila’s death, and of Ferdinand’s having 


Philip endea- 
vours to ob- 
tain the go- 
vernment of 
Cakile, 


He requires 
Ferdinand to 
refion the 


regency. 


affumed the government of Caftile. Philip was not of a tem- 
per tamely to fuffer himfelf to be fupplanted by the unnatural 
ambition of his father-in-law. If Joanna’s infirmities, and the 
nonage of Charles rendered them incapable of government, he, 
as a hufband, was the proper guardian of his wife, and as a 
father, the natural tutor of his fon. Nor was it fufficient to 
oppofe to thefe juft rights, and to the inclination of the people 
of Caftile, the authority of a teftament, the genuinenefs of 
which was perhaps doubtful, and its contents certainly iniqui- 
tous. A keener edge was added to Philip’s refentment, and 
new vigour infufed into his councils by the arrival of Don John 
Manuel. He was Ferdinand’s ambaflador at the Imperial court, 
but upon the firft notice of [fabella’s death repaired to Bruflels, 
flattering himfelf that in the court of a young and liberal prince, 
he might attain to power and honours which he could never hope 
for in the fervice of an old and frugal mafter. He had early 
paid court to Philip during his refidence in Spain, with fuch 
affiduity as entirely gained his confidence; and having been 
trained to bufinefs under Ferdinand, could oppofe his fchemes 
with equal abilities, and with arts not inferior to thofe for 
which that monarch was diftinguifhed*. 





By his advice, ambaffadors were difpatched to require Ferdi- 
nand to retire into Aragon, and to refign the government of 
Caftile to.thofe perfons whom Philip fhould entruft with it till 
his arrival in that kingdom. Such of the Caftilian nobles 
as had difcovered any. diffatisfaction with Ferdinand’s admini- 
{tration, were encouraged by every method to oppofe it. At the 


h Zurita Anales de Aragon, tom, Vi. p. 12. 
fame 
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fame time a treaty was concluded with Lewis XII. by which 
Philip flattered himfelf that he had fecured the friendfhip and 
affifttance of that monarch. 


MEANWHILE, Ferdinand employed all the arts of addrefs and 
policy, in order to retain the power of which he had got pof- 
{effion. -By means of Conchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, he 
entered into a private negociation with Joanna, and prevailed on 
that weak princefs to confirm, by her authority, his right to the 
regency. But this intrigue did not efcape the penetrating eye 
of Don John Manuel; Joanna’s letter of confent was inter- 
cepted; Conchillos was thrown into a dungeon; and fhe herfelf 
confined to an apartment in the palace, and all her Spanifh 
domefticks fecluded from her prefence’. 


THE mortification which the difcovery of this fcheme occa- 
fioned to Ferdinand, was much increafed by his obferving the 
progrefs that Philip’s emiflaries made in Caftile. Some of the 


nobles retired to their caftles; others to the towns in which they’ 


had influence; they formed themfelves into confederacies, and 
began to affemble their vafials. Ferdinand’s court was almoft 
totally deferted; not a perfon of diftinction but Ximenes, arch- 
bifhop of 'Toledo, the duke of Alva, and the marquis of Denia, 
remaining there; while the houfes of Philip’s ambafladors were 
daily crowded with thofe of the higheft rank. 


EXASPERATED at this univerfal defe&tion, and piqued, per- 


haps, at feeing all his f{chemes defeated by a younger politician, 


Ferdinand refolved, in defiance of the law of nature, and of 
decency, to deprive his daughter and her pofterity of the crown 


iP. Mart. Ep. 287. Zurita Anales vi. p.-14.° 
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of Caftile, rather than renounce the regency of that kingdom. 
His plan for accomplifhing this was no łefs bold, than the inten- 
tion itfelf was wicked. ‘He demanded in miarriage Joanna, the 
fuppofed daughter of Henry IV. on the belief of whofe illegiti- 
macy, Ifabella’s right to the crown of Caftile was founded; and 
by reviving the claim of this princefs, in oppofition to which he 
himfelf had formerly led armies, and fought battles, he hoped 
once more to get poffeffion of the throne of that kingdom. But 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, in whofe dominions foanna refided, 
being married to one of Ferdinand’s daughters by [abella, 
refufed his confent to that unnatural match; and the unhappy 
princefs herfelf, having loft, by being long immured in a con- 
vent, all rélifh for the objeéts of ambition, difcoveted no lefs 
averfion to it“. 


THE refources, however, of Ferdinand’s ambition, were not 
exhaufted. Upon meeting with a repulfe in Portugal, he turned 
towards France, and fought in marriage Germaine de Foix, a 
daughter of the vifcount of Narbonne, and of Mary, the fifter of 
Lewis XII. The war which that monarch had carried on againft 
Ferdinand in Naples, had been fo unfortunate, that he liftened 
with joy to a propofal, which furnifhed him with ar honourable 
pretence of concluding peace: And though no prince was ever 
more remarkable than Ferdinand for making all his paffions 
bend to the maxims of inftereft, or become fubfervient to the 
purpofes of ambition, yet fo vehement was his refentment againft 
his fon-in-law, that 1n order to be revenged of him, by detach- 
mg Lewis from his invereft, and in order to gain a chance of 
excluding him from his hereditary throne of Aragon, and the 
dominions annexed to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain 


k Sandov. Hift. of Civil Wars in Caftile. Lond. 1655.p.5. Zurita Anales de Ara- 
on, tom. vi. p. 213. 
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into feparate kingdoms, though the union of thefe was the great 
glory of his reign, and had been the. chief objet of his ambi- 
tion; ke confented to reftore the Neapolitan nobles of the French 
faction to their pofleffions and honours; and fubmitted to the 
ridicule of marrying, in an advanced age, a princefs of eighteen 


THE conclufion of this match, which deprived Philip of his 
only ally, and threatened him with the lofs of fo many king- 
doms, gave a dreadful alarm to him, and convinced Don John 
' Manuel that there was now a neceflity of taking other meafures 
with regard to the affairs of Spain™. He accordingly inftructed 
the Flemifh ambaffladors in the court of Spain, to teftify the 
{trong defire which their mafter had of terminating all diffe- 
rences between him and Ferdinand in an amicable manner, and 
his willingnefs to confent to any conditions that would re-eftablifh 
the friendfhip which ought to fubfift between a father and a fon- 
in-law. Ferdinand, though he had made and broken more 
treaties than any prince of any age, was apt to confide fo far in 
the fincerity of other men, as to be always extremely fond of a 
negociation. He liftened with eagernefs to thefe-declarations, 
and {foon concluded a treaty at Salamanca; in which it was ftipu- 
lated, that the government of Caftile fhould be carried on in the 
joint names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and of Philip; and that the 
revenues of the crown, and the right of conferring offices, fhould 
be {hared between Ferdinand and Philip by an equal divifion’, 


_NoTHING, however, was farther from Philip’s thoughts 
than to obferve this treaty. His fole intention in propofing it 
was to amufe Ferdinand, and to prevent him from taking any 


1P. Mart. Ep. 290. 292. Mariana lib. 28. c. 16, 17. m P., Mart. Ep. 293. 
n Zurita Anales de Aragon, vi. 19. P. Mart. Ep. 293, 294. 
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meafures for obftru&ing his voyage into Spain. It had that 
effec. Ferdinand, fagacious as he was, did not for fome 
time fufpe& his defign ; and though when he perceived it, he 
prevailed on the king of France not only to remonftrate againft 
the archduke’s journey, but to threaten hoftilities if he under- 
took it; though he folicited the duke of Gueldres to dttack his 
fon-in-law’s dominions in the Low Countries, Philip and his 
confort neverthelefs fet fail with a numerous fleet, and a good 
body of land forces. ‘They were obliged by a violent tempeft to 
take fhelter in England, where Henry VII. in compliance with 
Ferdinand’s folicitations, detained them upwards of three 
months’; at laft they were permitted to depart, and after a 
more profperous voyage, they arrived in fafety at Corunna in 
Galicia, nor durít Ferdinand attempt, as he had once intended, ta 
oppofe their landing by force of arms. 


THE Caftilian nobles, who had been obliged hitherto to con- 
ceal or to diflemble their fentiments, now declared openly in 
favour of Philip. From every corner of the kingdom, perfons 
of the higheft rank, with numerous retinues of their vaffals, 
repaired to theirnew king. ‘The treaty of Salamanca was uni- 
verfally condemned, and all agreed to exclude from the govern- 
ment of Caftile a prince, who by confenting to disjoin Aragon 
and Naples. from that crown, difcovered fo little concern for its 
true interefts. Ferdinand, mean while, abandoned by. almoft 
all the Caftilians, difconcerted by their revolt and uncertain 
whether he fhould peaceably relinquifh his power, or take arms 
in order to maintain it, earneftly follicited an interview with his 


fon-in-law, who by advice of Manuel ftudioufly avoided it. 


© Ferrer. Hitt. viii. 286. 
Convinced 
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Convinced at laft, by feeing the number and zeal of Philip’s 
adherents daily increafe, that it was vain to think of refifting 
fuch a torrent, he confented by a treaty, to refign the regency of 
Caftile into the hands of Philip, to retire into his hereditary 
dominions of Aragon, and to reft fatisfied with the mafterfhips 
of the military orders, and that fhare of the revenue of the 
Indies, which Ifabella had bequeathed to him. Though an inter- 
view between the princes was no longer neceflary, it was agreed 
to on both fides from motives of decency. Philip repaired to 
the place appointed with a fplendid retinue of the Caftilian nobles, 
and a confiderable body of armed men. Ferdinand appeared 
without any pomp, attended by a few followers, mounted on 
mules, and unarmed. On that occafion don John Manuel had 
the pleafure of difplaying before the monarch whom he had 


_  deferted, the extenfive influence he had acquired over his new 


mafter: While Ferdinand fuffered in prefence of his former 
fubjeéts the two moft cruel mortifications which an artful and 
ambitious prince can feel; being at once over-reached in condu&, 


and ftripped of power- 


Not long after, he retired into Aragon; and hoping that 
fome favourable accident would foon open the way for his return 
into Caftile, he took care to proteft, though with great fecrecy, 
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that the treaty concluded with his fon-in-law, being extorted by | 


force, ought to be deemed void of all obligation °. 


PHILIP took poffeffion of his new authority with a youthful 
joy. The unhappy Joanna, from whom he derived it, remained 
during all thefe contefts, under the dominion of a deep melan- 
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choly; fhe was feldom allowed to appear in publick; her father, 


Neeser, oat j pap" > ay % 
though he had ofttn defred it, was refufed accefs to her; and 


‘Death of 
Philip. 


Sept. 25. 


The diforder 
of jeanna’s 
mind in- 
-creafles. 


Philip’s chief objet was to prevail on the Cortes to declare her 
incapable of government, that an undivided power might be 
lodged in his hands, till his fon fhould attain to full age. But 
fuch was the partial attachment of the Caftilians to their native 
princefs, that though Manuel had the addrefs to gain fome mem- 
bers of the Cortes affembled at Valladolid, and others were 
willing to gratify their new fovereign in his firft requeft, the 


great body of the reprefentatives refufed their confent to a decla- 
ration which they thought fo injurious to the blood of their 


monarchs’. They were unanimous, however, in acknowledg- 
ing Joanna and Philip, queen and king of Caftile, and their fon 
Charles prince of Afturias.: 


Tu1s was almoft the only memorable event during Philip’s 
adminifttration. A fever, occafioned by a debauch, put an end to 
his life in the twenty-eighth year of his age, not having enjoyed 
the regal dignity which he had been {fo eager to obtain full three 


months *. 


THE whole royal authority in Caftile ought of courfe to have 
devolved upon Joanna. But the fhock occafioned by a difafter 
fo unexpected as the death of her hufband compleated the dif- 
order of her underftanding, and her incapacity for government. 
During all the time of Philip’s ficknefs, no intreaty could pre- 
vail on her, though in the fixth month of her pregnancy, to 
leave him for a moment. When he expired, however, fhe did 


not fhed one tear, or utter a fingle groan. Her grief was filent 
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and fettled. She continued to watch the dead body with the fame 
tendernefs and attention as if it had been alive‘, and though at 
laft fhe allowed it to ‘be buried, fhe foon removed it from the 


tomb to her own apartment. ‘There it was laid upon a bed of 


{tate, in a fplendid drefs ; and having heard from fome monk a 
legendary tale of a king who revived after he had been dead 
fourteen years, fhe kept her eyes almoft conftantly fixed on the 
body, waiting for the happy moment of its return to life. Nor 
was this capricious affection for her dead hufband lefs tinétured 
with jealoufy, than that which fhe had born to him while alive. 
She did not permit any of her female attendants to approach: 
the bed on which his corpfe was laid; fhe would not fuffer any 
woman who did not belong to her family to enter the apart- 
ment; and rather than grant that privilege to a midwife, tho” 


a very aged one had been chofen of purpofe, fhe bore the prin— 


cefs Catharine without any other afliftance than ‘that of her own. 
domettics ”.. 


A WOMAN in fuch a ftate of mind was little capable of go- 
verning a great kingdom; and Joanna, who made it her {ole 
employment to bewail the lofs; and to pray for the foul of her 
hufband, would have thought her attention to public affairs an- 
impious neglect of thofe duties which fhe owed to him. But 
though fhe declined aluming the adminiftration herfelf, yet, by 
a ftrange caprice of jealoufy, fhe refufed to commit it to any 
other perfon; and no intreaty of her fubjects could perfuade her 
tO name a regent, or even to fign fuch papers as were neceflary’ 
for the execution of juftice, and the fecurity of the kingdom.. 


t P. Mart. Ep. 316. : 
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T HE death of Philip threw the Caftilians into the ¢reateft per- 
plexity. It was neceflary to appoint a regent, both on account 
of Joanna’s frenzy, and the infancy of her fon; and as there was 
not among the nobles, any perfon fo eminently diftinguifhed as to 


be called by the publick voice to that high office, all naturally 


turned their eyes either to Ferdinand, or to the Emperor Maximi- 
lian. The former claimed that dignity as adminiftrator for his 
daughter, and by virtue of the teftament of Ifabella; the latter 
thought himfelf the legal guardian of his grandfon, whom, on 
account of his mother’s infirmity, he already confidered as king 
of Caftile. 'Thofe who had lately compelled Ferdinand to refign 
the government of the kingdom, trembled at the thoughts of his 
being reftored fo foon to his former dignity. They dreaded the 
return of a monarch, not apt to forgive, and who to thofe defects 
with which they were already acquainted, added that refentment 
which the remembrance of their behaviour, and refle€tion upon 
his own difgrace, muft naturally have excited. Though none of 
thefe objections held againft Maximilian, he was a ftranger to 
the laws and manners of Caftile, and deftitute of troops and 
moncy to fupport his pretenfions, nor could his claim be admit- 
ted without a public declaration of Joanna’s incapacity for 
government, an indignity, to which, notwithftanding the noto- 
riety of her diftemper; the delicacy of the Caftilians would never 
confent. 


Don JOHN MANUEL, however, and a few of the nobles, 
who confidered themfelves as moft obnoxious:‘to Ferdinand’s 
difpleafure, declared for Maximilian, and offered to fupport his 
claim with all their intereft. Maximilian, always enterprizing 
and decifive in council, though feeble and dilatory in execution, 
eagerly embraced the offer. But a feries of ineffectual nego- 
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ciations was the only confequence of this tranfaction. The 
Emperor, as ufual, afferted his rights in a high {train, promifed 


a great deal, and performed nothing *. 


A FEw days before the death of Philip, Ferdinand had fet out 
for Naples, that, by his own prefence, he might put an end, with 
the greater decency, to the vice-royalty of the great captain, 
whofe important fervices, and cautious conduĝ, did not {creen 
him from the fufpicions of his jealous mafter. Though an 
account of his fon-in-law’s death reached him at Porto-fino, in 
the territories of Genoa, he was fo follicitous to difcover the 
fecret intrigues which he fuppofed the great captain to have been 
carrying on, and to eftablifh his own authority on a firm foun- 
dation in the Neapolitan dominions, by removing him from the 
fupreme command there, that rather than difcontinue his voyage, 
he chofe to leave Caftile in a ftate of anarchy, and even to rifque, 
by this delay, his obtaining pofleflion of the government of that 


kingdom”. 


NoTuHING but the great abilities and prudent condud of his 
adherents, could have prevented the bad effects of this abfence. 
At the head of thefe was Ximenes, archbifhop of Toledo, who, 
though he had been raifed to that dignity by [abella, contrary 
to the inclination of Ferdinand, and though he conld have no 
expectation of enjoying much power under his jealous admi- 
niftration, was neverthelefs fo difinterefted, as to prefer the welfare 
of his country before his own grandeur, and to declare, that 
Caftile could never be fo happily governed as by a prince, whom 
long experience rendered thoroughly acquainted with its true 
intereft. His zeal to bring over his countrymen to this opinion, 
induced him to lay afide fomewhat of his ufual aufterity and 
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haughtinefs. He condcfcended, on this occafion, to court the 
difaffe&ted nobles, and employed addrefs, as well as arguments, 
to perfuade them. Ferdinand feconded his endeavours with 


great art; and by conceffions to fome of the grandees, by pro- 


mifes to others, and by letters full of complaifance to all, he 
gained many of his moft violent opponents”. And though many 
cabals were formed, and fome commotions excited, yet when 
Ferdinand, after having fettled the affairs of Naples, arrived in 
Caftile, he entered upon the adminiftration without oppofition. 
The prudence with which he exercifed his authority in that 
kingdom, equalled the good fortune by which he had recovered 
it. By a moderate, but fteady adminiftration, free from partiality 
and from refentment, he entirely reconciled the Caftilians to his 
perfon, and fecured to them, during the remainder of his life, 
as much domeftic tranquillity, as was confiftent with the genius 
of the feudal government, which {till fubfifted among them in 
full vigour’. 


Nor was the prefervation of tranquillity in his hereditary 
kingdoms, the only obligation which the archduke Charles owed 
to the wife regency of his grandfather; he had the fatisfaction, 
during that period, of feeing very important acquifitions added 
to the dominions over which he was toreign. On the coaft of 
Barbary, Oran, and other conquefts of no {mall value, were 
annexed to the crown of Caftile by cardinal Ximenes, who, with 
a {pirit very uncommon in a monk, led in perfon a numerous 
army againft the Moors of that country; and, with a generofity 
and magnificence ftill more fingular, defrayed the whole expence 
of the expedition out of his own revenues’. While in Europe, 
Ferdinand, under pretences both frivolous and unjuft, and by 
artifices the moft fhameful and treacherous, expelled John 
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d Albert, the lawful fovereign, from the throne of Navarre; 
and feizing on that kingdom, extended the limits of the Spanifh 
monarchy from the Pyrenees on the one hand, to the frontiers of 
Portugal on the other’. 


IT was not, however, the defire of aggrandizing the Archduke, 
which influenced Ferdinand in this, or in anyother of his actions. 
He was more apt to confider that young prince as a rival, who 
might one day wreft out of his hands the government of Caftile, 
than as a grandfon, for whofe behoof he was entrufted with the 
adminiftration. This jealoufy foon begot .averfion, and even 
hatred, the fymptoms of which he was at no pains to conceal. 
Hence proceeded his immoderate joy when his young queen was 
delivered of a fon, whofe life would have deprived Charles of 
the crowns of Aragon, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia; and upon 
the untimely death of that prince, he difcovered, for the fame 
reafon, an exceflive folicitude to have other children. This 
impatience of his haftened, in all probability, the accefflion of 
Charles to the crown of Spain. Ferdinand, m order to procure 


a blefling, of which, from his advanced age, and the intempe- 


rance of his youth, he could have little profpe&t, had recourfe to 
his phyficians, and by their prefcription tookone of thofe potions, 
which are fuppofed to add vigour to the conftitution, though 
they more frequently prove fatal to it. ‘This was its effect on 
a frame fo feeble and exhaufted as that of Ferdinand; and 
though he furvived a violent diforder which it at firft occafioned, 
it brought on fuch an habitual languor and deje&tion of mind, 
as rendered him averfe from any ferious attention to public 
affairs, and fond of frivolous amufements, on which he had not 
hitherto beftowed much time. Though-he now defpaired of 
having any fon of his own, his jealoufy of the Archduke did 
© Mar. lib. 30. C. II; 12. 19+ 24 d Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. 347. 
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not abate, nor could he help viewing him with that averfion, 
which princes often bear to their fucceflors. In order to gratify 
this unnatural paffion, he made a will, appointing prince Ferdi- 
nand, who having been born and educated in Spain, was much 
beloved by the Spaniards, to be regent of all his kingdoms, till 


‘the arrival of the archduke his brother; and by the fame deed 


he fettled upon him the grand-mafterfhip of the three military 
orders. The former of thefe grants might have put it in his 
power to have difputed the throne with his brother; the latter 
would, in any event, have rendered him almoft independent. 


FERDINAND retained to the laft that jealous love of power, 
which was fo remarkable through his whole life. Unwilling to 
refign it, even at the approach of death, he removed continually 
from place to place, in order to fly from his diftemper, or to. 
forget it; and though his ftrength declined every day, none of 
his attendants durft mention his. condition; nor would he admit 
his father confeffor, who thought fuch filence criminal and 
unchriftian, into his prefence. At laft the danger became fo: 
imminent, that it could be no longer concealed. Ferdinand 
received the intimation with a decent fortitude; and touched, 
perhaps, with compunétion at the injuftice he had done his 
grandfon, or influenced by the honeft remonftrances of Carvayjal,. 
Zapata and Vargas, his moft ancient and faithful counfellors,. 
who reprefented’ to him that by invefting prince Ferdinaad with. 
the regency, he would infallibly entail a civil’ war on the two 
brothers, and by beftowing on him the grand mafterfhip of the 
military orders, would ftrip the crown of its nobleft ornament 
and chief ftrength, he confented to alter his will in both thefe: 
particulars. By a new deed he left Charles the {ole heir of all: 
his dominions, and allotted to prince Ferdinand, inftead of that. 
throne of which he thought himfelf almoft fecure, an incon-. 
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Gderable eftablifhment of fifty thoufands ducats a year. He 
died a few hours after figning this will, on the twenty-third day 
of January, one thoufand five hundred and fixteen. 


CHARLES, to whom fuch a noble inheritance defcended by his 
death, was near the full age of fixteen. He had hitherto re- 
fided in the Low Countries, his patérnal dominions. Margaret 
of Auftria, his aunt, and Margaret of York, the fifter of 
Edward IV. of England, and widow of Charles the Bold, two 
princeffes of great virtue and abilities, had the care of forming 
his early youth. Upon the death of his father, Philip, the 
Flemings committed the government of the Low Countries to 
his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, with the name rather 
than the authority of regent‘. Maximilian made choice of 
William de Croy lord of Chievres to fuperintend the education 


of the young prince his grandfon*. That nobleman poflefled, in 


an eminent degree, the talents which fitted him for fuch an 

important office, and difcharged the duties of it with great 

fidelity. Under Chievres, Adrian of Utrecht acted as preceptor. 

This 

e Mar. Hif. lib..30. c. ult. Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. 401. P. Mart. Ep. 565, 
566. Argenfola Anales de Arag. lib. 1. pe II. 
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have: ihe direétion of his fon’s education, Louis XII. with a difintereftednefs, fuitable to 


the confidence repofed in h'm, named Chievres for that office. Even the prefident Henaut’ 
has adopted this opinion. Abrege Chron. A. D. 1307. Varillas, in his ufual manner,. 


pretends to have feen Philip’s teiament. Praét. de |’ education d: s Princes, p. 16. But 
the Spanifh, German and Flemifh hiftorians concur in contradicting this affertion of the 


French authors. It appears from Heuterus, a contemporary Flemifh hiftorian of great 


authority, that Louis XII, by confenting to the marriage of Germaine de Foix with Fer- 
dinand, had loft much of that confidence which Philip once placed in him; that this dif- 
guft was increafed by the French King’s giving in marriage to the coynt of Angouleme 
his eldeft daughter, whom he had formerly betrothed to Charles, Heuter. Rer. Auftr. lib. v,. 
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Boox I. This preferment, which opened his way to the higheit dignittes 
—n~ an Ecclefiaftic can attain, he owed not to his birth, for that was 
extremely mean; nor to his intereft, for he was a ftranger to 
the arts of a court; but to the opinion which his countrymen 
entertained of his learning. He was indeed no inconfiderable 
proficient in thofe frivolous fciences which, during feveral centu- 
ries, aflumed the name of Philofophy, and publifhed a com- 
mentary, which was highly efteemed, upon The Mafter of the 
Sentences, a famous treatifeof Petrus Lombardus, and confidered 
at that time, as the ftandard fyftem of metaphyfical theology. 
But whatever admiration thefe procured him in an illiterate age, 
it was foon found that a man accuftomed to the retirement of a 
college, unacquainted with the world, and without any tincture 
of tafte or elegance, was by no means qualified for rendering 
{cience agreeable to a young prince. Charles, accordingly, 
difcovered an early averfion to learning, and an exceflive fond- 
nefs for thofe violent and martial exercifes, to excel in which 
‘was at that time, the chief pride, and almoft the only ftudy of 


fubfifted between them and the Flemings, and Philip had complained of this injury, and 
was ready to refent it. Heuter. ibid. All thefe circumftances render it improbable that 
Philip, who made his will a few days before he died, Heuter. p. 152, fhould commit the 
education of his fon to Louis XII. In confirmation of thefe plaufible conjectures, pofitive 
teftimony can be adduced. It appears from Heuterus, that Philip, when he fet out for 
Spain, had entrufted Chievres both with the care of his fon’s education, and with the 
government of his dominions in the Low Countries. Heater. lib. vii. p..153. That an 
attempt was made, foon after Philip’s death, to have the Emperor Maximilian appointed 
regent, during the minority of his grandfon, but that being oppofed, Chievres feems to 
have continued to difcharge both the offices which Philip bad committed to him, Heut. 
ibid. 153, 155- That in the beginning of the year 1508, the Flemings invited Maximi- 
lian to accept of the regency, to which he’ confented, and appointed his daughter Mar- 
garet, together with a council of Flemings, to exercife the fupreme authority, when he 
himfelf fhould, at any time, be abfent. He likewife named Chievres as governor, and 
-© Adrian of Utrecht as preceptor to his fon, Heut. ibid. 155, 157. What Heuterus re- 
lates with refpect to this matter is confirmed by Moringus in Vita Adriani, apud Analeéta 
Cafp. Burmanni de Adriano, cap. 10; by Barlandus, Chronic, Brabant. ibid, P. 253 and 
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perfons of rank. Chievres encouraged this tafte, cither from a 
defire of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or from too flight an 
opinion of the advantage of literary accomplifhments *. He 
inftructed him, however, with great care in the arts of govern- 
ment; he made him ftudy the hiftory not only of his own king- 
doms, but of thofe with which they were connected; he accuf- 
tomed him, from the time of his afluming the government of 
Flanders in the year one thoufand five hundred and fifteen, to 
attend to bufinefs; he perfuaded him to perufe all papers relating 
to public affairs ; tobe prefent at the deliberations of his privy- 
' counfellors, and to propofe to them himfcelf thofe matters, con- 
cerning which he required their opinion *. From fuch an 
education, Charles contracted habits of gravity and recollection 
which {carce fuited his time of life. The firft openings of his 
genius did not indicate that fuperiority which its maturer age 
difplayed'. He did not difcover in his youth that impe- 
tuofity of {pirit which commonly ufhers in an aétive and enter- 
prizing manhood. Nor did his early obfequioufnefs to Chievres, 
and his other favourites, promife that capacious and decifive 
judgment, which afterwards directed the affairs of one half of 
Europe. But his fubjects, dazzled with the external accomplifh- 
ments of a graceful figure and manly addrefs, and viewing his 
character with that partiality which is always fhown to princes 
during their youth, entertained fanguine hopes of his adding 
luftre to thofe crowns which defcended to him by the death of 
Ferdinand. 


THE kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from the view which I 
have given of their political conftitution, were, at that time, in. a 


g Jovii Vita Adriani, p.g1. Struvii Corpus, Hift. Germ. ii. 967.. P. Heuter. Rer. 
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fituation, which required an adminiftration, no lefs vigorous 
than prudent. ‘The feudal inftitutions, which had been intro- 
duced into all its different provinces by the Goths, the Suevi, 
and the Vandals, fubfifted in great force. ‘The nobles, who 
were powerful and warlike, had long poffeffed all the exorbitant 
privileges, which thefe inftitutions vefted in their order. The 
cities in Spain were more numerous and more confiderable, than 
the genius of feudal government, naturally an enemy to com- 
merce, and to regular police, feemed to admit. The perfonal 
rights, and political influence, which the inhabitants of thefe 


cities had acquired, were extenfive. The royal prerogative cir- 


cumfcribed by the privileges of the nobility, and by the preten- 
fions of the people, was confined within very narrow limits. 
Under fuch a form of government, the principles of difcord were 
many; the bond of union was extremely feeble; and Spain felt 
not only all the inconveniencies occafioned by the defects in the 
feudal fyftem, but was expofed to diforders arifing from the 
peculiarities in its own conftitution. 


DURING the long adminiftration of Ferdinand, no internal 
commotion, it is true, had arifen in Spain. His fuperior abili- 
ties enabled him to reftrain the turbulence of the nobles, and to 
moderate the jealoufy of the commons; and by the wifdom of 
his domeftic government, by the fagacity with which he con- 
ducted his foreign operations, and by the high opinion that 
his fubjeéts entertained of both, he preferved among them a 
degree of tranquillity, greater than was natural toa conftitution, 
in which the feeds of difcord and diforder were fo copioufly 
mingled. But, by the death of Ferdinand, thefe reftraints were 
at once withdrawn; and fa¢tion and difcontent, from being long 
reprefled, were ready to break out with fiercer animofity. 
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In order to prevent thefe evils, Ferdinand had in his laft will 
taken a moft prudent precaution, by appointing cardinal 
Ximenes, archbifhop of Toledo, to be fole regent of Caftile, till 
the arrival of his grandfon in Spain. The fingular character of 
this man, and the extraordinary qualities which marked him out 
for that office, at fuch a juncture, merit a particular defcription. 
He was defcended of an honourable, not of a wealthy family ; 
and the circumftances of his parents, as well as his own inclina- 
tions, having determined him to enter into the church, he early 
obtained benefices of great value, and which placed him in the 
way of the higheft preferment. All thefe, however, he renounced 
at once; and after undergoing a very fevere noviciate, aflumed 
the habit of St. Francis in a monaftery of Obfervantine friars, one 
of the moft rigid orders in the Romifh Church. There he foon 
became eminent for his uncommon aufterity of manners, and 
for thofe excefles of fuperftitious devotion, which are the proper 
characteriftics of the monaftic life. But notwithftanding thefe 
extravagancies, to which weak and enthufiaftic minds alone are 
ufually prone, his underftanding, naturally penetrating and 
decifive, retained its full vigour, and acquired him fuch great 
authority among his own order, as raifed him to be their pro- 
vincial. Huis reputation for fandtity, foon procured him the 
office of father confeffor to the queen [abella, which he accepted 
with the utmoft reluctance. He preferved in a court the fame 
aufterity of manners, which had diftinguifhed him in the cloifter. 
He continued to make all his journies on foot; he fubfifted only 
upon alms; his acts of mortification were as fevere as ever; and 
his pennances as rigorous. Ifabella, pleafed with her choice, con- 
ferred on him, not long after, the Archbifhoprick of Toledo, 
which, next to the Papacy, is the richeft dignity in the church 
of Rome. This honour he declined with a firmnefs, which 
nothing but the authoritative injunction of the Pope was able to 

Vou. IL E overcome, 
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overcome. Nor did this height of promotion change his man- 
Though obliged to difplay in public that magnificence 
which became his ftation, he himfelf retained his monatftic 





| feverity. Under his pontifical robes he conftantly wore the 


coarfe frock of St. Francis, the rents in which he ufed to patch 
with his own hands. Heat no time ufed linen; but was com- 
monly clad in hair-cloth. He flept always in his habit, moft 
frequently on the ground, or on boards, rarely in a bed. He- 
did not tafte any of the delicacies which appeared at his table; but 
fatisfied himfelf with that fimple diet which the rule of his order 
prefcribed“. Notwithftanding thefe peculiarities, fo oppofite to 
the manners of the world, he poffeffed a thorough knowledge of 
its affairs; and no fooner was he called by his-ftation, and by 
the high opinion which Ferdinand and Ifabella entertained of 
him, to take a principal fhare in the adminiftration, than he dif- 

played talents for bufinefs, which rendered the'fame of his wif- 
dom equal to that of his fanatity. Bold-and original in all his 
plans, his political condu& flowed from his real character, and 
partook both of its virtues and its defects. His extenfive genius. 
fuggefted to him fchemes, vaft and magnificent. Confcious of 
the integrity of his intentions, he purfued thefe with unremit= 
ting and undaunted firmnefs. Accuftomed from his early youth 
to mortify his own paffions,, he fhrewed little indulgence towards. 
thofe of other men. Taught by his fyftem~of religion to check 
even his moft innocent defires, he was the enemy of every thing 
to which he could affix the name of elegance and pleafure ; ; and, 

though free from any fufpicion of cruelty, he difcovered in all 
his commerce with the world a fevere inflexibility of mind, and 
aufterity of charaéter, peculiar to the monaftic profeflion, and 
which can fearce be conceived in a country where that is un= 





known. 
£3- 
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Sucu was the man to whom Ferdinand committed the regency 
of Caftile, and though he was then near fourfcore, and perfectly 
acquainted with the labour and difficulty of the office, his natu- 
ral intrepidity of mind, and zeal for the public good, prompted 
him to accept of it without hefitation: And though Adrian of 
Utrecht, who had been fent into Spain a few months before the 
death of Ferdinand, produced full powers from the archduke to 
affume the name and authority of regent upon the demife of his 
grandfather; fuch was the averfion of the Spaniards to the 
government of a ftranger, and fo unequal the abilities of the two 
competitors, that Adrian’s claim would at once have been reject- 
ed, if Ximenes himfelf, from complaifance to his new mafter, 
had not confented to acknowledge him as regent, and to carry on 
the government in conjunction with him. By this, however, 
Adrian acquired a dignity merely nominal; and Ximenes, 
though he treated him with great decency, and even refpect, 
retained the whole power in his own hands’. 


' Tue Cardinal’s firt care was to obferve the motions of the 
Infant Don Ferdinand, who having been flattered with fo near a 
profpect of the fupreme power, bore the difappointment of his 
hopes with greater impatience than could have been expected of 
a prince fo young. Ximenes, under pretence of providing more 
effeftually for his fafety, removed him from Guadalupe, the 
place in which he had been educated, to Madrid, where he fixed 
the refidence of the court. ‘There he was under the cardinal’s 
own eye, and his condu&, with that of his domeftics, were 
watched with the utmoft attention . 


THE firft intelligence he received from the Low Coutitries, 
gave greater difquiet to the Cardinal, and convinced him how 


1 Gometius de reb. geft. Ximenii, p. 150. fol, Compl. 1569. 
m Miniana Contin. Mariane, lib. 1. c. 2. Baudicr, Hit. de Ximenes, p. 118. 
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dificult a tafk it would be to condu& the affairs of a young 
prince, under the influence of counfellors unacquainted with the 
laws and manners of Spain. No fooner did the account of Fer- 
dinand’s death reach Bruffels, than Charles, by the advice of his 
Flemith minifters, refolved to affume the title of King. By the 
laws of Spain, the fole right to the crowns both of Caftile and of 
Aragon, belonged to Joanna; and though her infirmities dif- 
qualified her from governing, this incapacity had not been 
declared by any public a&t of the Cortes of either kingdom; {o 
that the Spaniards confidered this refolution, not only as a direct 
violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural ufurpation in a 
fon on the prerogatives of a mother, towards whom, in her pre- 


_ {fent unhappy fituation, he manifefted a lefs delicate regard than 


ea 
through the 
influence of 
Ximenes, 


April 13. 


her fubjeé&ts had always exprefled". ‘The Flemifh court, how- 
ever, prevailed both on the Pope and on the Emperor to addrefs 
letters to Charles as king of Caftile; the former of whom, it 
was pretended, had a right, as head of the church; and the lat- 
ter, as head of the empire, to confer this title; and inftructions 
were fent to Ximenes, to prevail on the Spaniards to acknow- 
ledge it. Ximenes, though he had earneftly remonftrated againft 
the meafure, as equally unpopular and unneceflary, refolved to 
exert all his authority and credit in carrying it into execution, 
and immediately affembled fuch of the nobles as were then at 
court. What Charles required was laid before them; and when, 
inftead of complying with his demands, they began to murmur 
againft fuch an unprecedented encroachment on their privileges, 
and to talk high of the rights of Joanna, and their oath of alle- 
giance to her, Ximenes haftily interpofed, and with that firm and 
decifive tone which was natural to him, toldthem, that they were 
not now called to deliberate, but to obey; that their fovereign 
did not apply to them for advice, but expeted fubmiffion; and 
“ this day, added he, Charles fhall be proclaimed King of Caftile 


n P, Mart. Ep. 568. 
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in Madrid, and the reft of the cities will follow its example.” 
On the fpot he gave orders for that purpofe °; and notwithftand- 
ing the novelty of the practice, and the fecret difcontents of many 
perfons of diftinétion, Charles’s title was univerfally recognized, 
In Aragon, where the privileges of the fubje¢t were more exten- 
five, and the abilities and authority of the archbifhop of Sara- 
golfa, whom Ferdinand had appointed regent, were far inferior 
to thofe of Ximenes, the fame obfequioufnefs to the will of 
‘Charles did not appear, nor was he acknowledged there under 
any other character but that of Prince, till his arrival in Spain’. 


XIMENES, though poffeffed only of delegated power, which, 
from his advanced age, he could not expec long to enjoy, 
affumed, together with the charafter of regent, all the ideas 
natural to a monarch, and adopted fchemes for extending the 
regal authority, which he purfued with as much intrepidity and 
-ardour, as if he himfelf had been to reap the advantages refult- 
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ing from their fuccefs.v;\The exorbitant privileges of the Cafti- - 


lian nobles, circum{cribed the prerogative of the prince within 
very narrow limits. Thefe the cardinal confidered as fo many 
unjuft extartions from the crown, and determined to reduce them. 
Dangerous as the attempt was, there were circumftances in his 
fituation which promifed him greater fuccefs than any king of 
Caftile could have expected. His ftri& and prudent ceconomy 


of his archiepifcopal revenues, furnifhed him with more ready 
money, than the crown could at any time command; the fanétity _ 


of his manners, his charity and munificence, rendered him the 
idol of the people ; and the nobles themfelves, not fufpecting any 
danger from him, did not obferve his motions with the fame 
jealous attention, as they would have watched thofe of one of 
their monarchs. : 


o Gometius, p. 152, &c, Baudier Hift..de Ximen, p- 121. 
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IMMEDIATELY upon his acceffion to the regency, feveral of 
the nobles, fancying that the reins of government would of con- 
fequence be fomewhat relaxed, began to affemble their vaflals, 
and to profecute, by force of arms, animofities and pretenfions 
which the authority of Ferdinand had obliged them to diffemble, 
or to relinquifh. But Ximenes, who had taken into pay a good 
body of troops, oppofed and defeated all their defigns with unex- 
pected vigour and facility; and though he did not treat the 
authors of thefe diforders with any cruelty, he forced them to 
acts of fubmiffion, extremely mortifying to the haughty fprrit of 
Caftilian grandees. 


But while the Cardinal’s attacks were confined to individuals, 
and every act of rigour was juftified by the appearance of necef- 
fity, founded on tke forms of juftice, and tempered with a mix- 
ture of lenity, there was {carce room for jealoufy or complaint. 
It was not fo with his next meafure, which, by ftriking at a pri- 
vilege effential to the nobles, gave a general alarm to the whole 
order. By the feudal conftitution, the military power was 
lodged in the hands of the nobles, and men of an inferior condi- 
tion were called into the field only as their vaffals, and to follow 
their banners. A king with fcanty revenues, and a limited pre- 
rogative, depended on thefe potent barons in all his operations. 
It was with their forces he attacked his enemies, and with them 
he defended his own kingdom; and while at the head of troops 
attached only to their own lords, and accuftomed to obey no 
other commands, his authority was precarious, and his efforts 
feeble. From this ftate Ximenes refolved to deliver the crown; 
and as mercenary {ftanding armies were unknown under the feu- 
dal government, and would have been odious to a martial and 
generous people, he iflued a proclamation, commanding every 
city in Caftile to enroll a certain number of its burgeffes, in 
order that they might be trained to the ufe of arms on Sundays 


and 
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and holidays; he engaged to provide officers to command them 
at the publick expence; and as an encouragement to the private 
inen, promifed them an exemption from all taxes and impofitions. 
The frequent incurfions of the Moors from Africa, and the necef- 
fity of having fome force ready to oppofe them, furnifhed a plau- 
fible pretence for this innovation. The object really in view 
was tofecure the king a body of troops independent of his barons, 
and which might {ferve to counterbalance their power*. ‘The 
nobles were not ignorant of his intention, and faw how effec- 
tually the {cheme he had adopted would accomplifh his end; but 
as ameafure which had the pious appearanceof refifting the pro- 
erefs of the Infidels was extremely popular, and as any oppofi- 
tion to it arifing from their order alone, would have been impu- 
ted wholly to interefted motives, they endeavoured to excite the 
cities them{feives to refufe obedience, and to remonftrate againft 
the proclamation, as inconfiftent with their charters and privi- 
leges. In confequence of their inftigations, Burgos, Valladolid, 
and feveral other cities, rofe in open mutiny. Some of the 
erandees declared themfelves their protectors. Violent remon- 
{trances were prefented to the King. His Flemifh counfellors 
were alarmed. Ximenes alone continued firm and undaunted; 
and partly by terror, partly by intreaty; by force in fome in- 
ftances, and by forbcarance in others, he prevailed on all the 
refractory cities tocomply’. During his adminiftration, he con- 
tinued to execute his plan with vigour, but foon after his death 
it was entirely dropt. 


j d i : . e a -= > 
| £11s fuceefs in this cheme for reducing the exorbitant power 
Er a * - . na © 
ci the nobility, encouraged him to attempt a diminution of their 
po‘teflions, which were no lefs exorbitant. During the contefis 


1 ADniane Cortinuatio Mariang fol. Hag. 1733. p. 3. 
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Book I. and diforders infeparable from the feudal government, the no- 
m~ bles, ever attentive to their own intereft, and taking advantage 
of the weaknefs and diftrefs of their monarchs, had feized fome 
- parts ofthe royal demefnes, ob tained grants of others, and gradual- 
ly wrefted almoft the whole out of the hands of the prince, andan- 
nexed them to their own eftates. The rights, by which moft of the 
_grandees held thefe lands, were extremely defective ; it was from 
fome fuccefsful ufurpation, which the crown had been too feeble to 
difpute, that many derived their only titles to poffeffion. An 
enquiry carried back to the origin of thefe encroachments, which 
were almoft co-eval with the feudal fyftem, was impracticable ; 
and as it would have ftripped every nobleman in Spain of great 
part of his lands, it muft have excited a general revolt. Such a 
ftep was too bold, even for the enterprizing genius of Ximenes. 
He confined himfelf to the reign of Ferdinand; and beginning 
with the penfions granted during that time, refufed to make any 
farther payment, -becaufe all right to them expired with his dife. 
He then called to account thofe who had acquired crown lands 
under the adminiftration of that monarch, and at once refumed 
whatever he had alienated. The effects of thefe revocations 
extended to many perfons of great rank; for though Ferdinand 
was a prince of little generofity, yet he and Habella having been 
raifed to the throne of Caftile by a powerful faction of the 
nobles, they were obliged to reward the zeal of their adherents 
‘with great liberality, and the royal demefnes were their only 
fund for that purpofe. ‘The addition made to the revenue of 
‘the crown by thefe revocations, together with his own frugal 
-geconomy, enabled Ximenes not only to difcharge all fhe debts 
which Ferdinand had left, and to remit confiderable fums -to 
Flanders, but to pay the officers of his new militia, and to efta- 
-blifh magazines more numerous, and better furnifhed with artil- 
4: ) dery, 
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Tery, arms, and warlike ftores, than Spain had ever pofieffed in Book I. 
any former age’. The prudent and difinterefted application of “~~~ 
thefe fums was a full apology to the people for the rigour with 

which they were exacted. 


THE nobles, alarmed at thefe repeated attacks, thought it The nobles 
neceflary to take precautions for the fafety of their order. Many cate. 
cabals were formed, loud complaints were uttered, and defperate 
refolutions taken; but before they proceeded to extremities, 
they appointed fome of their number to examine the powers in 
confequence of which the Cardinal exercifed acts of {uch high 
authority. ‘The admiral of Caftile, the duke de Infantado, and 
the condé de Benevento, grandees of the firft rank, were en- 
trufted with this commiffion. Ximenes received them with 
cold civility, and in anfwer to their demand produced the 
teftament of Ferdinand by which he was appointed regent, to- 
gether with the ratification of that deed by Charles. To both - 
thefe they objeéted ; and heendeavoured to eftablith their validity. 

As the converfation grew warm, he led them infenfibly towards | 
a balcony from which they had a view of a large body of troops ae eae 
under arms, and of a formidable train of artillery. ‘£ Behold, | 
fays he, pointing to thefe and raifing his voice, the powers 
which I have received from his catholick majefty. With thefe 

I govern Caftile; and with thefe I will govern it, till the king 
your mafter and mine takes poffeflion of his kingdom’.” A 
declaration fo bold and haughty filenced them, and aftonifhed 
their affociates. To take arms againft a man aware of his danger, 

and prepared for his defence, was what defpair alone would 
di&ate. All thoughts of a -general confederacy againft the 
Cardinal’s adminiftration were laid afide ; and except from fome 


t Flechier Vie de Ximen., ii, 500. * Flech, ii. 551. Ferreras, Hift. viii. 433. 
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flight commotions, excited by the private refentment of par- 
ticular noblemen, the tranquillity of Caftile fuffered no inter- 


ruption. 


Ir was not only from the oppofition of the Spanifh nobility 
that obftacles arofe to the execution of the Cardinal’s {chemes; he 
had a conftant ftruggle to maintain with the Flemifh minifters, 
who prefuming upon their favour with the young king, aimed 
at dire€ting the affairs of Spain, as well as thofe of their own 


_ country. Jealous. of his great abilities, and independent fpirit, 


An additional 
number of 
regents ap- 


pointed, 


they confidered him rather as a rival who might circumícribe 
their power, than as a minifter who by his prudence and vigour 
was - adding to the grandeur and authority of their mafter. 
Every complaint againft his adminiftration was liftened to with 
pleafure by the courtiers in the Low Countries. Unneceflary 
obftructions were thrown by their means in the way of all his 


meafures, and tho’ they could not either with decency or fafety 


deprive him of the office of regent, they endeavoured to leffen his 
authority by dividing it. They foon difcovered that Adrian of 
Utrecht, already joined with him in office, had neither genius nor 
fpirit fufficient to give the leaft check to his proceedings; and 
therefore Charles by their advice added to the commiflion of re- 
gency La Chau, a Flemifh gentleman, and afterwards Amerftorf 
anobleman of Holland; the former diftinguifhed for his addrefs ;. 
the latter for his firmnefs. Ximenes, though no ftranger to the 
malevolent intention of the Flemifh courtiers, received them 
with all the external marks of diftinétion due to the office with 
which they were invefted; but when they came to enter upon 
bufinefs, he abated nothing of that air of fuperiority with which 
he had treated Adrian, and ftill retained the fole dire&tion of 


affairs.. The Spaniards, more averfe, perhaps, than any other. 


people 
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people to the government of ftrangers, approved of all his efforts 
to preferve’ his authority; and even the nobles, influenced by 
this national paffion, and forgetting their jealoufies and difcon- 
tents, chofe rather to fee the f{upreme power in the hands of one 


of their countrymen, whom they feared, than in thofe of 
foreigners, whom they hated. 


XIMENES, though engaged in fuch great fchemes of domeftic 
policy, and émbarraffed by the artifices and intrigues of the 
Flemith minifters, had the burden of two foreign wars to fup- 
port. The one was in Navarre, invaded by its unfortunate 
monarch, John d’Albret. The death of Ferdinand, the abfence 
of Charles, and the difcord and difaffeCtion which reigned among 
the Spanifh nobles, feemed to prefent him with a favourable 
opportunity of recovering his dominions. The Cardinal’s vigi- 
lance, however, défeated a meafure fo well concerted. Fore- 
feeing the danger to which that kingdom might be expofed, one 
of his firt aéts of adminiftration was to order thither a confide- 
rable body of troops. While the king was employed with one 
part of his army in the fiege of St. Jean Pieden Port, Villalva, 
an officer of great experience and courage, attacked the other by 
furprize, and cut it to pieces. The king inftantly retreated 
with precipitation, and an end was put to the war’. But 


as Navarre was filled at that time with towns and caftles, flightly 


fortified, and weakly garrifoned, which being unable to refift an 
enemy, ferved only to furnifh him with. places of retreat; 
Ximenes, always bold and decifive in his meafures, ordered 
every one of thefe to be difmantled, except Pampeluna, the for- 
tifications of which he propofed to render very ftrong. To this 
uncommon precaution Spain owes the poffeffion of Navarre, 


r P. Mart. Ep. 570. 
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The French, fince that period, have often entered, and have as 
often over-run the open country.; but while they were expofed 
to all the inconveniencies attending an invading army, the 
Spaniards have eafily drawn troops from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces to oppofe them; and the French, being deftitute of ftrong, 
towns to which they could retire, have been obliged to abandon. 
their conqueft with as much rapidity as they gained it.. 


THE war which he carried on in Africa, againft the famous 
adventurer Horuc Barbarofla, who, from a private corfair, raifed! 
himfelf by his fingular valour and addrefs, to be king of Algiers. 
and Tunis, was far from..being equally fuccefsful. Fhe Hl con- 
duct of the Spanifh general, and the rafh valour of his troops, 
prefented Barbarofla with an eafy victory: Many perifhed in 
the battle, more in the retreat, and the remainder returned into. 
Spain covered with infamy. The magnanimity, however, with 
which the Cardinal bore this difgrace, the only one he expe~- 
rienced during his adminitration, added new luftre to his cha- 
racter*. Great compofure of temper under a difappointment;. 
was not expected from a man fo remarkable for the eagernefs 
and impatience with which he urged on the execution. of all. his: 
{chemes.. | 


Tuts difafter was foon forgotten; while the condu@ of the: 
Flemifh court proved the caufe of conftant uneafinefs, not only 
to the Cardinal, but to the whole Spanifh natioa. All the great 
qualities of Chievres, the- prime mimifter and favourite of the. 
young king, were fullied with an ignoble and fordid avarice. 
the accefflion of his mafter to.the crown of Spain, opened a new: 


Gometius, lib. vi. p. 179. 
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and copious fource for the gratification of this paflion. During Book I. 
the time of Charles’s refidence in Flanders, the whole tribe of re 
pretenders to offices or to favour refortcd thither. ‘They foon 
difcovered that, without the patronage of Chievres, it was vain 
to hope for preferment; nor did they want fagacity to find out 
the proper method of fecuring him. Vaft fums of money were 
drawn out of Spain. Every thing was venal, and difpofed of to 
the hizhcft bidder. After the example of Chievres, the inferior 
Flemith minifters engaged in this trafick, which became as genc- 
tal and avowed, as it was infamous‘. The Spaniards were filled 
with rage when they beheld offices of great importance to the 
welfare of their country, fet to fale by ftrangers, unconcerned for 
its honours or its happinefs. Ximenes, difintercfted in his whole 
adminiftration, and a ftranger, from his native grandeur of 
mind, to the paflion of avarice, inveighed with the.utmoft bold- 
nefs againft the venality of the Flemings. He reprefented to 
the King in itrong terms, the murmurs and indignation which 
their behaviour excited among a free and high-fpirited people,. 
and befought him to fet out vrithout lofs of time for Spain, that, 
by his prefence, ke micht diflipate the clouds which were gather-- 
ing all over the kingdom", 


CHARLES was fully feniible that he had delayed too iong tO Cintes per. 
take poflefion of his dominions in Spain. Powerrul obftacles, acto as 
however, ftood in his way, and detained him in the Low Coun- V" Spain. 
tries. The war which the icague of Cambray had kindled in 
Italy, fall fubnifted; though, during its courfe, the armies of all 
the partics engaged in it, had taken different directions. France 


was now 1n alliance with Venice, which i had at frit combined 
to deftroy. Maximilian and Ferdinand had fer fome ycars car- 


*. Miniana, Cortin. I. i. c. 2. u F Mart. Ep, 576. 
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ried on hoftilities againft France, their original ally, to the valour 


m _ of whofe troops the confederacy owed all its fuccefs. “Together 


A peace con- 
cluded with 
France. 
Aug. 13, 
15106, 


with his kingdoms, Ferdinand tranfmitted this war to his grand- 

fon: and there was reafon to expect that Maximilian, always 

fond of new enterprizes, would perfuade the young monarch to 

enter into it with ardour. But the Flemings, who had long 

poffeffed an extenfive commerce, which during the league of 
Cambray, had grown to a great height upon the ruins of the 

Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with France; and Chievres, 

fagacious to difcern the true intereft of his country, and not 

warped on this occafion by his love of wealth, warmly declared 
for maintaining peace with the French nation. Francis lI. 
deftitute of allies, and folicitous to fecure his late conquefts in 
Italy by a treaty, liftened with joy to the firft overtures of accom- 
modation. Chievres himfelf conducted the negociation in name 
of Charles. Bouffer appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. 
Each of them had prefided over the education of the prince 
whom he reprefented. They had both adopted the fame pacific 
fyftem ; and were equally perfuaded that the union of the two 
monarchs was the happieft event for themfelves, as well as for 
their kingdoms. In fuch hands the negociation did not languifh. 
A few days after opening their conferences at Noyon, they con- 
cluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual defence between the 
two monarchs; the chief articles in which were, that Francis 
fhould give in marriage to Charles his eldeft daughter, the prin- 
ce{s Louife, an infant of a year old, and as her dowry, fhould 
make over to him all his claims and pretenfions upon the king- 
dom of Naples; that in confideration of Charles’s being already 
in poffeffion of Naples, he fhould till the accomplifhment of the 


marriage, pay an hundred thoufand crowns a year to the French 


king; 
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king; and the half of that fum annually, as long as the princefs 
had to children; that when Charles fhall arrive in Spain, the 
heirs of the king of Navarre may reprefent to him their right 
to that kingdom ; and if he do not give them fatisfaCtion, Francis 
{hall be at liberty to aflift them with all his forces% This 
alliance not only united Charles and Francis, but obliged Maxi- 
milian, who was unable alone to cope with the French and 
Venetians, to enter into a treaty with thofe powers, which puta 
final period to that bloody and tedious war which the league of 
Cambray had occafioned. Europe enjoyed a few years of uni- 
verfal tranquillity, and was indebted for that bleffing to two 
princes, whofe rivalfhip and ambition kept it in perpetual dif- 
cord and agitation during the remainder of their reigns. 


By the treaty of Noyon, Charles fecured a fafe paflage into 
Spain. It was not, however, the intereft of his Flemifh mini- 
fters, that he fhould vifit that kingdom foon. While he refided 
in Flanders, the revenues of the Spanifh crown were {pent there, 
and they engroffed, without any competitors, all the effeéts of 
their monarch’s generofity; their country became the feat of 
government, and all favours were difpenfed by them. Of all 
thefe. advantages, they run the rifque of feeing themfelves 
deprived, from the moment that their fovereign entered Spain. 
The Spaniards would naturally aflume the direction of their own 
affairs; the Low Countries would be confidered only as a pro- 
vince of that mighty monarchy; and they who now diftributed 
the favours of the prince to others, muft then be content to receive 
them from the hands of ftrangers. But what Chievres chiefly 
wifhed to avoid was, aninterview between the king and Ximenes. 


On the one hand, the wifdom, the integrity, and the magnani- 
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mity of that prelate, gave him a wonderful afcendant over the 


m minds of men; and it was extremely probable, thefe great quali- 


T 5 I7 e 
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ties, added to the reverence due to his age and ofhce, would 
command the refpect of a young prince, who, capable of noble 
and generous fentiments himfelf, would, in proportion to his 
admiration of the Cardinal’s virtues, leflen his deference towards 
perfons of another character. Or, on the other hand, if Charles 
fhould allow his Flemifh favourites to retain all the influence over 
his councils which they at prefent poficiled, it was eafy to fore- 
fee that the Cardinal would remonftrate loudly againft fuch an 
indignity to the Spanifh nation, and vindicate the rights of his 
country with the fame intrepidity and fuccefs, that he had afferted 
the prerogatives of the crown. For thefe reafons, all his Flemifh 
counfellors combined to retard his departure; and Charles, unfuf- 
picious, from want of experience, and fond of his native coun- 
try, fuffered himfelf to be unneceflarily detained in the Nether- 
lands a whole year after figning the treaty of Noyon. 


THE repeated intreaties of Ximences, the advice of his grand- 
father Maximilian, and the impatient murmurs of his Spanifh 
fubjeéts, prevailed on him at laft to embark. He was attended 
not only by Chievres, his prime minifter, but by a numerous 
and fplendid train of the Flemith nobles, fond of beholding the 
grandeur, or of fharing in the bounty of their prince. After a 
dangerous voyage, he landed at Villa Viciofa, in the province of 
Afturias, and was received with fuch loud acclamations of joy, 
as a new monarch, whofe arrival was fo ardently defired, had 
reafon to expect. The Spanifh nobility reforted to their fove- 
reign from all parts of the kingdom, and difplayed a magni- 
ficence which the Flemings were unable to emulate”. 
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X1MENEs, who confidered the prefence of the king as the 
greateft blefling to his dominions, was advancing towards the 
coaft, as faft as the infirm ftate of his health would permit, in 
order to receive him. During his regency, and notwithftanding 
his extreme old age, he abated, in no degree, the rigour or fre- 
‘quency of his mortifications; and to thefe he added fuch laborious 
affiduity in bufinefs, as would have worn out the moft youth- 
ful and vigorous conftitution. Every day he employed feveral 
hours in devotion ; he celebrated maís in perfon; he even allotted 
fome {pace for ftudy. Notwithftanding thefe occupations he regu- 
larly attended the council; he received and read all papers pre- 
fented to him; he diétated letters and inftructions; and took 
under his infpection all bufinefs, civil, ecclefiaftical, or military. 
Every moment of his time was filled up with fome ferious em- 
ployment. The only amufement in which he indulged himfelf 
by way of relaxation after bufinefs, was to canvafs, with a few 
friars and divines, fome intricate article in {cholaftic theology. 
Watted by fuch a courfe of life, the infirmities of age daily 
grew upon him. On his journey, a violent diforder feized 
him at Bos Equillos, attended with uncommon fymptoms; which 
his followers confidered as the effe& of poifon’, but could not 
agree whether the crime ought to be imputed to the hatred 
of the Spanifh nobles, or to the malice of the Flemith courtiers. 
This accident obliging him to ftop fhort, he wrote to Charles, 
and with his ufual boldnefs advifed him to difmifs all the ftran- 
gers in his train, whofe numbers and credit gave offence already 
to the Spaniards, and would ere long alienate the affections of 
the whole people. At the fame time, he earneftly defired to 
have an interview with the king, that he might inform him of 
the ftate of the nation, and the temper of his fubje€ts. To pre- 
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Book I. vent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanifh prandees, 
——~—~_ employed all their addrefs, and induftrioufly kept Charles at a 


His i 


Nov. 8. 


diltance from Aranda, the place to-which the Cardinal had 
removed. ‘Through their fuggeftions, every meafure that he 
recommended was rejected; the utmoft care was taken to 
make him feel, and to point out to the whole nation, that his- 
power was on the decline; even in things purely trivial, fuch a: 
choice was always made, as was deemed moft. difagreeable ‘ta: 
him. Ximenes did not bear this treatment with. his ufual for- 
titude of {pirit. Confcious of his own integrity and-merit, he 
expected a more grateful return from a prince, to whom he 
delivered a kingdom more flourifhing than: it had been in any 
former age, and authority more extenfive and better eftablifhed, 
than the moft illuftrious of his anceftors had ever poffefled. He. 
could not, therefore, on many occafions, refrain from giving 
vent to his indignation and complaints. He lamented the fate 
of his country, and foretold the calamities it would fuffer from 
the infolence, the rapacioufnefs, and ignorance of ftrangers. 
‘While his mind was agitated by thefe paffions, he received a letter 
from the king, 1n which, after a few cold and formal expreffions 
of regard, he was allowed to retire to his diocefe; that after a life 
of fuch continued labour, he might end his days in tranquillity. 
This meffage proved fatal to Ximenes. His haughty mind, it is 
probable, would not furvive difgrace; perhaps his generous 
heart could not bear the profpe& of the misfortunes ready to fall 
on his country. Whichfoever of thefe opinions we embrace, 
certain it 1s that he expired a few hours after reading the letter”. 
The variety, the grandeur, and the fuccefs of his {chemes, during 
a regency of only twenty months, leave it doubtful, whether his 
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fagacity in council, his prudence in conduct, or his boldnefs in 
execution, deferve the greateft praile. His reputation is ftll 
high in Spain, not only for wifdom, but for fan&tity; and he is 
the only prime minifter mentioned in hiftory, whom his contem- 
poraries reverenced as a faint’, and to whom the people under 
his government afcribed the power of working miracles. 


Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles made his publick 
entry, with great pomp, into Valladolid, whither he had fum- 
moned the Cortes of Caftile. ‘Though he aflumed on all occa- 
fions the name of king, that title had never been acknowledged 
in the Cortes. ‘The Spaniards confidering Joanna as poflefled of 
the fole right to the crown, and no example of a fon’s having 
enjoyed the title of king during the life of his parents occurring 
in their hiftory, the Cortes difcovered all that fcrupulous refpect 
for ancient forms, and that averfion to innovation, which are 
con{picuous in popular affemblies. ‘The prefence, however, of 
their prince, the addrefs, the artifices, and the threats of his 
minifters, prevailed on them at laft to declare him king, in con- 
jundtion with his mother, whofe name they appointed to be 
placed before that of her fon in all publick acts; and declared 
that, if at any future period fhe fhould recover the exercife of 
reafon, the whole royal authority fhould return into her hands. 
At the fame time, they voted a free gift of fix hundred thoufand 
ducats to be paid in three years, a fum more confiderable than 
had ever been granted to any former monarch’. 


NoTWITHSTANDING this obfequioufnefs of the Cortes to 
the will of the king, the moft violent fymptoms of diffatisfaétion 
with his government began to break out in the kingdom. 
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Chievres had acquired over the mind of the young monarch the 
afcendant not only of a tutor, but ofa parent. Charles feemed 
to have no fentiments but thofe which his minifter infpired, and 
{carce uttered a word but what he put into his mouth. He was 
conftantly furrounded by Flemings; no perfon got accefs to him 
without their permiffion; nor was any admitted to audience but 
in their prefence. As he fpoke the Spanifh language very imper- 
fe&tly, his anfwers were always extremely fhort, and often deli- 
vered with hefitation. From all thefe circumftances, many of 
the Spaniards were led to believe that he was a prince of a flow 
and narrow genius; fome pretended to difcover a ftrong refem- 


blance between him and his mother, and began to whifper that 


his capacity for government ‘would never be far fuperior to hers; 
and though they who had the beft opportunity of judging con- 
cerning his character, maintained, that notwithftanding fuch 
unpromifing appearances, he poffeffed a large fund of knowledge 
and fagacity‘®; yet all agreed in condemning his partiality 
towards his countrymen, and his attachment to his favourites | 
as unreafonable and immoderate. Unfortunately for Charles, 
thefe favourites were unworthy of his confidence. 'To amafs 
wealth feems to have been their only aim; and as they had rea- 
fon to fear, that either their mafter’s good fenfe, or the indigna- 
tion of the Spaniards, might foon abridge their power, they 
haftened to improve the prefent opportunity, and their avarice 
was the more rapacious, becaufe they expected their authority 
to be of no long duration. All honours, offices and benefices, 
were either engroffed by the Flemings, or publickly fold by 
them. Chievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, on the 
death of Ximenes, had imprudently raifed to be chancellor of 
Caftile, vied with each other in all the refinements of extortion 
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and venality. Not only the Spanifh hiftorians, who, from re- 
fentment, may. be fufpected of exaggeration, but Peter Martyr 
Angleria, an Italian, who refided at that time in the court of 
Spain, and who was under no temptation to deceive the perfons 
to whom his letters are addreffed, give a defcription which is 
almoft incredible, of the infatiable and fhamelefs covetoufnefs of 
the Flemings. According to Angleria’s calculation, which he 
afferts to be extremely moderate, they remitted into the Low 
Countries, in the {pace of ten months, no lefs a fum than a mil- 
lion and one hundred thoufand ducats. The nomination of 
William de Croy, Chievres’ nephew, a young man not of cano- 
nical age, to the Archbifhoprick of Toledo, exafperated the 
Spaniards more than all thefe exactions. ‘They confidered the 
elevation of a ftranger to the head of their church, and to the 
richeft benefice in the kingdom, not only as an injury, but as 
an infult to the whole nation; and both clergy and laity, the 
former’ from intereft, the latter from indignation, joined in 
exclaiming againft it“. 


CHARLES leaving Caftile thus difgufted with his adminiftra- 
tion, fet out for Saragofla, the capital of Aragon, that he might 
be prefent in the Cortes of that kingdom. On his way thither, 
he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, whom he fent into 
. Germany on the pretence of vifiting their grandfather, Maxi- 
milian, in his old age. ‘To this prudent precaution, Charles 
owed the prefervation of his Spanifh dominions. During the 
violent commotions which arofe there foon after this period, 
the Spaniards would infallibly have offered the crown to a 


prince, who was the darling of the whole nation; nor did | 
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Verdinand want ambition, or councilors, that would have 
premmicd him to acccyt of the ofter `. 


Vuk Arazonefe had not hitherto acknowled:zed Charles as 


nefe more cn- kine, nor would they allow the Cortes to be aiicmbled in his 


tractable thaa 


she Cuililiaus, 


name, but in that of the Juftiza, to whom, during an inter- 


: regnum, this privilege belonged *. The oppofition Charles had 


to {ruggle with in the Cortes of Aragon, was more violent and 
ob2inate than that which he had overcome in Caftile; after 
long delays, however, and with much difficulty, he perfuaded 
the members to confer on him the title of king, in conjunction 
with his mother. At the fame time he bound himfelf by that 
folemn oath, which the Aragonefe exacted of their king, never 
to violate any of their rights or liberties. When a donative was 
demanded, the members were ftill more intractable; many 
months elapfed before they would agree to grant Charles two 
hundred thoufand ducats, and that fum they appropriated fo 
ftritly for paying debts of the crown, which had long been for- 


‘goiten, that a very {mall part ci it camc into the King’s hands. 


What had happened in Cafule taught them caution, and deter- 
mined them rather to fatisfy the claims of their fellow citizens, 
how obfolete foever, than to furniflr ftrangers the means of en- 


.riching themfelves with the fpoils of their country". 


DvuninG thefe proceedings of the Cortes, ambaffadors arrived 

at Saragofla from Francis I. and the young king of Navarre, 
emanding the reftitution of that kingdom in terms of the treaty 
of Noyon. But neither Charles, nor the Caftilian nobles whom 
he confulted on this occafion, difcovered any inclination to part 
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with this acquifition. A conference held foon after at Mont- 

elier, in order to bring this matter to an amicable ifue, was 
altogether fruitlefs; and while the French urged the injustice of 
the ufurpation, the Spaniards were attentive only to its impor= 
tance’. 


From Aragon, Charles proceeded to Catalonia, where he 


waited as much time, encountered more difficulties, and gamed 
lefs money. The Flemings were now become fo odious in every 
province of Spain by their exaétions, that the defire of mortify- 
ing them, and of difappointing their avarice, augmented the 
jealoufy with which a free people ufually conduct their delibe- 
rations. 


THE -Caftilians, who had.felt moft fenfibly the weight and 
rigour of the oppreffive fchemes, carried on by the Flemings, 
refolved no longer to fubmit with a tamenefs fatal to themfelves, 
and which rendered them the objeéts of fcorn among the reft of 
the Spaniards. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and feveral other cities 
of the firft rank, entered into a confederacy for the defence of 
their rights and privileges; and notwithftanding the ilcnce of 
the nobility, who, on this occafion, difcovered neither the publics 
{pirit, nor the refolution which became their order, they laid before 
the king a full view of the ftate of the kingdom,.and of the mal- 
adminiftration of his favourites. The preferment of ftrangers ; 
the exportation of the current coin; the.increafe of taxes, were 
the grievances of which they chiefly complained; and of thefe 
they demanded redrefs with that .boldnefs, which 1s natural to a 
free people. Thefe remonftrances, prefented at firft at Saragoila, 
and renewed afterwards at Barcelcna, Charles treated with great 
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negle&. The confederacy, however, of thefe cities at this junc- 
ture, was the beginning of that famous union among the 
commons of Caftile, which not long after threw the kingdom 
into fuch violent convulfions, fhook the throne, and almoft 
overturned the conftitution . 


Soon after Charles’s arrival at Barcelona, he received the 
account of an event which interefted him much more than the 
murmurs of the Caftilians, or the fcruples of the Cortes of Cata- 
lonia. This was the death of the Emperor Maximilian; an 
occurrence of {mall importance in itfelf, for he was a prince 
confpicuous neither for his virtues, his power, nor his abilities; 
but rendered by its confequences more memorable than any that 
had happened during feveral ages. It broke that profound and 
univerfal peace which then reigned in the Chriftian world; it 
excited a rivalfhip between two princes, which threw all Europe 
into agitation, and kindled wars more general, and of longer 
duration, than had hitherto been known in modern times. 


THE revolutions occafioned by the expedition of the French 
king, Charles VIII. into Italy, had infpired the European princes 
with new ideas concerning the importance of the Imperial dig- 
nity. The claims of the Empire upon fome of the Italian ftates 
were numerous; its jurifdiftion over others was extenfive; and 
though the former had been almoft abandoned, and the latter 
feldom exercifed, under princes of no abilities, and of little influ- 
ence, it was cbvious, that in the hands of an Emperor pollefled 
of power or genius, they would be employed as engines for 
{tretching his dominion over the greater part of that country. 
Even Maximilian, feeble and unfteady as his conduct always 
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was, had availed himfelf of tle infinite pretenfens of the Empire, 
and had reaped advantage from every war and every negociation 
in Italy during his reign. + Thefe confidcrations, added to the 
dignity of the ftation, confeffedly the firt among Chriftian 
princes, and to the rights inherent in the office, which, if exerted 
with vigour, were far from bcing inconfiderable, rendercd the 
Imperial crown more than evcr an object of ambition. 





Nort long before his death, Maximilian had difcovered great 
folicitude to preferve this dignity in the Auftrian family, and to 
procure the king of Spain to be chofen his fucceffor.- But he 
himfelf having never been crowned by the Pope, a ceremony 
deemed effential in that age, was confidcred only as Emperor 
eleé?; and though hiftorians did not attend to that diftinétion, 
neither the Italian nor German chancery beftowed any other 
title upon him than that of King of the Romans; and no exam- 
ple occurring in hiftory of any perfon’s being chofen a fucceffor 
toa king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their 
forms, and unwilling to confer upon Charles an office for 
which their conftitution knew no name, obftinately refufed to 
gratify Maximilian in that point“. 





By his death, this difficulty was at once removed, and Charles 
openly afpired to that dignity which his grandfather had 
attempted, without fuccefs, to fecure for him. At the fame time, 
Francis I. a powerful rival, entered the lifts againft him; and the 
attention of all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no lefs 
illuftrious from the high rank of the candidates, than from the 
importance of the prize for which they contended. Each of 
them urged his pretenfions with fanguine expetations, and with 
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Book I. nounpromifing profvedt offuccefs. Charics confidered the Imperial 
a a crown as belonging to him of right, from its long continuance 
and hopes of in the Auftrian line; he knew that none of the German princes 
indian pofleffed power or influence cnough to appear as his antagonifts. 
he flattered himfelf, that no confideration would induce the 
natives of Germany to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity, 
which during fo many ages had becn deemed peculiar to their 
own nation; and leaft of all, that they would confer this honour 
upon Francis I. the fevereign of a people whofe genius, and 
laws, and manners, differed fo widely from thofe of the Germans, 
that it was {carce pombe to eftablifh any cordial union between 
them; he truftcd not a little to the eficct of Maximilian’s nego-. 
lations, whicn though they did not attain their end, had pre- 
pared the minds of the Germans for his elevation to the imperial 
throne; but what he relied on as his chief recommendation, 
was the fortunate fituation of his hereditary dominions in Ger-- 
many, which ferved as a natural barrier to the Empire againft the- 
encroachments of the Turkifh power. The conquetts, the abili-. 
ties, and the ambition of Sultan Selim II. had fpread over Europe, 
at that time, a general and well founded alarm. By his victories 
over the Mamalukes, and the extirpation of that gallant body of 
men, he had not only added Egypt and Syria to his empire, but 
had fecured to it fuch a degree of internal tranquillity, that he- 
was ready to turn again Chriftendom the whole force of his 
arms, which nothing had hitherto been able to refift: The moft: 
effectual expedient for ftopping the progrefs of this torrent, . 
feemed to be the cle&ion of an Emperor, poffeffed of extenfive 
territories in that country, where its firft impreffion would be 
felt, and who, befides, could combat this formidable enemy with 
all the forces of a powerful monarchy, and with all the wealth 
furrtifhed by the mines of the new world, or the commerce of © 
the Low Countries. Thefe were the arguments by which. 
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Charles publickly fupported his claim; and to men of integrity Book I. 
and reflection, they appeared to be not only plaufible, but con- — i 
vincing. He did not, however, truft the fuccefs of his caufe to 
thefe alone. Great fums of money were remitted from Spain; 
all the refinements and artifice of negociation wcre employed; 
and a confiderable body of troops kept on foot by the ftates of 
the Circle of Suabia, was fecretly taken into his pay. ‘The venal 
were gained by prefents; the objections of the more fcrupulous 
were anfwered or eluded; and {ome feeble princes were threatened 
and over-awed '. 


On the other hand, Francis fupported his claim with equal of Francis, 
eagernefs, and no lefs confidence of its being well founded. His 
emiflaries contended that it was now high time to convince the 
Princes of the houfe of Auftria that the Imperial crown was 
elective, and not hereditary; and that other perfons might afpire 
to an honour which their arrogance had come to regard as the 
property of their family; that it required a fovereign of mature 
judgment, and of approved abilities, to hold the reins of govern- 
ment in a country where fuch unknown opinions concerning 
religion had been. publifhed, as had thrown the minds of men 
into an uncommon agitation, which threatened the moft violent 
effects; that a young prince, without experience, and who had | 
hitherto given no {pecimens of his genius for command, was 
no equal match for Selim, a monarch, grown old in the art of 
war, and in the courfe of victory; whereas a king, who in 
his early youth had triumphed over the valour and difcipline 
of the Swifs, till then reckoned invincible, would be an anta- 
gonift not unworthy of the Conqueror of the Eaft; that the 
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fire and impetuofity of the French cavalry, added to the difci- 
pline and ftability of the German infantry, would form an 
army fo irrefiftible, that inftead of waiting the approach of 
the Ottoman forces, it might carry hoftilities into the heart 
of their dominions; that the election of Charles would be in- 
confiftent with a fundamental conftitution, by which the perfon 
who holds the crown’ of Naples, is excluded from afpiring to 
the Imperial dignity; that his elevation to that honour would 
foon kindle a war in Italy, on account of his pretenfions to the 
dutchy of Milan, the effeéts of which could not fail of reach— 
ing the Empire, and might prove fatal to it". But while his 
ambaffladors enlarged upon thefe and other topicks of the fame 
kind, in all the courts of Germany, Francis, fenfible of the. 
prejudices entertained againft him as a foreigner, unacquaint-- 
ed with the German language or manners, endeavoured 
to overcome thefe, and to gain the favour of the princes by 
immenfe gifts, and by infinite promifes. As the expeditious. 
method of tranfmitting money, and the decent modeof conveying 
a bribe by bills of exchange was then little known, the French 
ambafladors travelled with a train of horfes loaded with treafure,. 
an equipage not very honourable for that prince by whom they. 
were employed, and infamous for thofe to whom they were fent". 


THE other European princes could not remain indifferent 
fpectators of a conteft, the decifion of which fo nearly affected 
them. ‘Their common intereft ought naturally to have formed’ 


a general combination, in order to difappoint both competitors, 


and to prevent either of them from obtaining fuch a pre- 
eminence in power and dignity, as might prove dangerous to the 
liberties of Europe. But the ideas with refpect toa proper diftri- 


m Guicc. lib. 1 3, 160. Sleid. p. 16. Geor. Sabini de ele&. Car. V. Hiftoria apud, 
Scardii Script. Rer. German, vol, ii. p. 4. 
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bution and balance of power were fo lately introduced into the 
fyftem of European policy, that they were not hitherto objects. 
of fufficient attention. The paflions of fome princes, the want: 
of forefight in others, and the fear of giving offence to the 
candidates, hindered fuch a falutary union of the powers of 
Europe;. and rendered’ them either totally negligent of the 
publick fafety, or kept. them from exerting themfelves with 
vigour in. its. behalf. 


THE Swifs Cantons, though they dreaded the elevation of either 
of the contending monarchs, and though they wifhed to have 
feen fome prince whofe dominions were lefs extenfive, and whofe 


power was more moderate, feated on the Imperial throne, were. 


prompted, however, by their hatred of the French nation, to give 
an open preference to the pretenfions of Charles, while they 
ufed their utmoft influence to fruftrate thofe of Francis °.. 


THE Venetians eafily difcerned, that’ it was the intereft of 
their republick to have both the rivals fet afide; but their jea- 
loufy of the houfe of Auftria, whofe ambition and neighbourhood. 
had been fatal to their. grandeur; would not permit them to act: 
up to their.own ideas, and led them haftily to give the fanGtion 
of their approbation.to.the claim of the French king. | 


Ir was equally the intereft, and more in the power of Henry’ 
VIII. of England, to prevent either Francis or. Charles from 
acquiring a digmity which would `raife them fo far above other 
monarchs. But though Henry often boafted, that he held. the 
balance of Europe iri his hand, he had neither the fteady atten- 
tion, the. accurate difcernment, nor the difpaflionate temper 
which that delicate fun@tion required. On this occafion it mor- 
tified his vanity fo much, to fee himfelf excluded from that noble 
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“competition which reflected fuch honour upon the twoantagonifts, 
‘that he took the refolution of fending an ambaffador ito Ger- 
‘many, and of declaring himfelf a candidate for the Imperial 
throne. The ambaflador, though loaded with carefies by the 
German princes and the Pope’s nuncio, informed his mafter, that 
he could hope for no fuccefs in a claim which he had been fo late 
in preferring ; and Henry, imputing his difappointment to that 
circumftance alone, and foothed with this oftentatious difplay of 
his own importance, feems to have taken no farther part in the 
matter, cither by contributing to thwart both his rivals, or to 
promote one of them’. 


Leo X. a pontiff no lefs renowned for his political abilities, 
than for his love of the arts, was the only prince of the age who 
obferved the motions of the two contending monarchs with a 
prudent attention, or who difcovered a proper folicitude for the 
public fafety. The Imperial and Papal jurifdiction interfered in 
fo many inftances, the complaints of ufurpation were fo numer- 
ous on both fides, and the territories of the church owed their 
fafety fo entirely to the weaknefs of their neighbours, and fo 
little to their own force, that nothing was fo formidable to the 
court of Rome as an Emperor of extenfive power, or of enter- 
prizing genius. Leo trembled at the profpect of beholding the 
Imperial crown placed on the head of the king of Spain and of 
Naples, and the mafter of the new world; nor was he lefs afraid 


of feeing a king of France, who was duke of Milan and lord of 


Genoa, exalted to that dignity. He foretold that the election 


of either of them would be fatal to the independence of the holy 


fee, to the peace of Italy, and perhaps to the liberties of Europe. 
To eppofe them, however, required addrefs and caution in pro- 


p Memoires de Fleuranges, 314. Herbert, Hift. of Henry VIII. 
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portion to the greatnefs of their power, and their opportunities Book I. 
of taking revenge. Leo was defeCive in neither. He fecretly cial: adie 
exhorted the German princes to place one of their own nuinber 
on the Imperial throne, which many of them were capable of 
filling with honour; he put them in mind of the conftitution by 
which the Kings of Napies were for ever excluded from that 
dignity °; he warmly exhorted the French King to perfift in his 
claim, not from any defire that he fhould gain his end, but as 
he forefaw that the Germans would be more difpofed to favour - 
the king of Spain, he hoped that Francis himfelf, when he dif-. 
covered his own chance of fuccefs to be defperate, would be - 
ftimulated by refentment and the fpirit of rivalfhip, to concur - 
with all his intereft in raifing fome third perfon to the head of 
the Empire; or on the other hand, if Francis fhould make unex—-- 
pected progrefs, he did not doubt but that Charles would be- 
induced by fimilar motives to act the fame part; and thus by 
prudence and attention, the mutual jealoufy of the two rivals | 
might be fo dextroufly managed, as to difappoint both. But 
this {cheme, the only one which a prince in Leo’s fituation could 
adopt, though concerted with great wifdom, was executed with 
little difcretion. The French ambafladors in Germany fed their 
mafter with vain hopes; the pope’s nuncio, being gained by 
them, altogether forgot the inftructions he had received; and 
Francis perfevered fo long and fo obftinately in urging his own 
pretenfions, as rendered all Leo’s meafures abortive’. 


SucH were the hopes of the candidates, and the views of the: ae 
ailcin D-es,- 


‘different princes, when the diet was opened according toform at June 17th 
Frankfort. The right of chufing an Emperor had long been 


q Goldafti Conftitutiones Imperiales. Francof. 1673. vol. 1, 439> 
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velted i in feven great princes, diftinguifhed by the name of Elec- 


tors, the origin of whofe office, and the nature and extent of 


their powers, have already been explained. Thefe were, at that 
time, Albert of Brandenburgh, archbifhop of Mentz; Herman 
count de Wied, archbifhop of Cologne; Richard de Greiffen- 
klau, archbifhop of Treves; Lewis, king of Bohemia; Lewis, 
count Palatin of the Rhine; Frederick, duke of Saxony; and 
Joachim I. marquis of Brandenburgh. Notwithftanding the 
artful arguments produced by the ambaffadors of the two kings 
in favour of their refpeCtive mafters, and in fpite of all their 
folicitations, intrigues, and prefents, the Electors did not forget 
that maxim on which the liberty of the German conftitution 
was thought to be founded. Among the members of the Ger- 
manick body, which is a great republick compofed of ftates 
almoft independent, the firft principle of patriotifm is to depreis 
and limit the power of the Emperor; and of this idea, fo natural 
under fuch a form of government, a German politician feldom 
lofes fight. No prince of confiderable power, or extenfive domi- 
nions, had for fome ages been raifed to the Imperial throne; and 
to this prudent precaution many of the great families in Ger- 
many owed the fplendor and independence which they had 
acquired during that period. To elect either of the contending 


monarchs, would have been a grofs violation of that falutary 


maxim; would have given to the Empire a matter, inftead of an 
head; and would have reduced themfelves from the rank of 
equals, to the condition of fubjects. 


FULE of theft .uac, ey all turned their-eyes towards Frede- 
rick, duke of Saxony, a prince of fuch eminent virtue, and abi- 
lities, as to be diftinguifhed by the name of the Sage, and with 
one voice offered him the Imperial crown. He was not dazzled 

with 
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with that objet, which monarchs fo far fuperior to him in Book F. 
power courted with fuch eagernefs; and after deliberating upon sili 
the matter a fhort time, he rejected it with a magnanimity and 
difintereftednefs, no lefs fingular than admirable. Nothing, he who rejeétsit, 
obferved, could be more impolitic, than an obftinate adherence to 

a maxim which, though found and juft in many cafes, was not 
applicable to all. In times of tranquillity, faid he, we wifh for 

an Emperor who has not power to invade our liberties; times of 

danger demand one who is able to fecure our fafety. ‘The 

Turkifh armies, led by a gallant and victorious monarch, are 

now affembling. ‘They are ready to pour in upon Germany 

with a violence unknown in former ages. New conjunctures 

call for new expedients. ‘The Imperial {fceptre muft be com- 

‘mitted to fome hand more powerful than mine, or that of any 

other German prince. We poffefs neither dominions, nor reve- 

nues, nor authority which enable us to encounter fuch a formi- 

dable enemy. Recourfe muft be had in this exigency to one of 

the rival monarchs. Each of them can bring into the field 

forces fufficient for our defence. But as the king of Spain is of 

German extra€tion, as he is a member and prince of the empire 

by the territories which defcend to him from his grandfather; as 

his dominions ftretch along that frontier which lies moft expofed 

to the enemy ; his claim is preferable, in my opinion, to that of 

a ftranger to our language, to our blood, and to our country; 

and therefore I give my vote to confer on him the Imperial 

crown. 


THIs opinion, diétated by fuch uncommon generofity, and and refute. any 
{upported by arguments fo plaufible, made a deep impreflion on cages Sais 
the Ele&tors. The king of Spain’s ambaffadors, fenfible of the Déffauors. 
important fervice which Frederic had done their mafter, fent 
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him a confiderable fum of money, as the firft token of that 
prince’s gratitude. But he who had greatnefs of mind to refufe 
a crown, difdained to receive a bribe; and upon their intreating 
that, at leaft, he would permit them to diftribute part of that 
fum among his courtiers, he replied, that he could not prevent 
them from accepting what fhould be offered, but whoever took 
a fingle florin fhould be difmiffed next morning from his: 
fervice'’. 


No prince in Germany could now afpire to a dignity, which. 
Frederick had declined for reafons applicable to them all. It 
remained to make a choice between the two great competitors. 
But befides the prejudice in Charles’s favour arifing from his 
birth, and the fituation of his German dominions, he owed'not 2 
little to the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, and the zeal of 
Erard de la Mark, bifhop of Liege, two of his ambafladors who 
had conduéted their negociations with more prudence ai daddrefs, 
than. thofe entrufted by the French king. The former, who. 
had long been the minifter and favourite of Maximilian, was 
well acquainted with the art of managing the Germans; and. 
the latter having been difappointed of a cardinal’s hat by Francis, , 





t P, Daniel, an hiftorian of confiderabie name; feems to callin queftion the truth of this 
account of. Frederick’s. behaviour, becaufe it is not mentioned by Georgius Sabinus in 
his Eiiftory. of the eleétion and coronation of Charles V. tom, iil. p. 63, But no great ftrefs . 
ought- to be laid on an omiffion in a fuperficial author, whofe treatife, though dignified 
with the name of hiftory, contains only fuch an account of the ceremonial of Charles’s. 
election as is ufually publifhed in Germany on like occafions. Scard. Rer. Germ. Script. . 
v.2. p. 1. The teftimony of Erafmus, lib. 13. epift. 4. and that of Sleidan, p. 18. are 
exprefs. Seckendorf in his Commentarius Hiftoricus & Apologeticus de Lutheranifmo, . 
p. 121. has examined this fat with his ufual induftry, and has eflablifhed its truth by the 
moft undoubted evidence. To thefe teftimonies which he has colleéted, I may add the. 
decilfive one of cardinal Cajetan, the pope’s legate at Frankfort, in his letter July sth, . 
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employed all the malicious ingenuity with which the defire of 
revenge infpires an ambitious mind, in thwarting the mcafures 
of that monarch. The Spanifh party among the Electors daily 
gained ground; and even the Pope’s nuncio, being convinced 
that it was vain to make any farther oppofition, endeavoured to 
acquire fome merit with the future Emperor, by offering volun- 
tarily, in the name of his mafter, a difpenfation to hold the 
Imperial crown in conjunction with that of Naples '. 


On the twenty-eighth of June, five months and ten days after 
the death of Maximilian, this important conteft, which had held 
all Europe in fufpence, was decided. Six of the Electors had 
already declared for the king of Spain, and the archbifhop of 
Treves, the only firm adherent to the French intereft, having at 
laft joined his brethren, Charles was by the unanimous voice of 
the Electoral college raifed to the Imperial throne“. 


BuT though the Eleftors confented, from various motives, 
to promote Charles to that high ftation, they difcovered at the 
fame time great jealoufy of his extraordinary power, and 
endeavoured, with the utmoft folicitude, to provide againft his 
encroaching on the privileges of the Germanick body. It had 
long been the cuftgm to demand of every new Emperor a con- 
firmation of thefe privileges, and to require a promife that he 
would never violate them in any inftance. While princes, who 
ayere formidable neither from extent of territory, nor of genius, 
poffefied the Imperial throne, a general and verbal engagement 
to this purpofe was deemed fufficient fecurity. But under an 
Emperor fo powerful as Charles, other precautions feemed necef- 


* Freheri Rer. German. Scriptores, vol. iii. 172. cur. Struvii Argent. 1717. Gianoné 
Hitt. of Naples, 2. 498. 
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fary. A Capitulation or claim of rights was formed, in which 
the privileges and immunities of the electors, of the princes of 
the empire, of the cities, and,of every other member of the 


= Germanick body are enumerated. 'Fhis capitulation was 1m- 


mediately figned by Charles’s ambafiadors in the name. of their 
mafter, and he himfelf at his coronation. confirmed it in the moft 
folemn manner. Since that period, the Ele€tors have continued 
to prefcribe the fame conditions to all his fucceflors ; and in 
Germany the Capitulation or mutual contrat between the 
emperor and his fubjects, is confidered as a {trong barrier againft - 
the progrefs of the imperial power, and as the great charter of 
their liberties to which they often appeal". 


THE important intelligence of his ele&tion was conveyed in 
nine days from Frankfort to Barcelona, where Charles was ftill 
detained by the obftinacy of the Catalonian Cortes, which had 
not hitherto brought to an iffue any of the affairs that came 
before it. He received the account with the joy natural to a 
young and afpiring mind, on an acceflion of power and dignity 
which raifed him fo far above the other princes of Europe. Then 
it was that thofe vaft profpects which allured him during his 
whole adminiftration began to open, and from this æra we may 


date the formation, and are able to trace the bradual progrefs of 


a grand fyftem of enterprizing ambition, which renders the 
hiftory of his reign fo worthy of attention. 


A TRIVIAL circumftance firft difcovered the effets of ‘this 
great elevation upon the mind of Charles. In all the publick 
writs which he iffued as king of Spain, he affumed the title of 


* Pfeffel Abregé de P Hift. de Droit Publique d’A'lemagne 590. Limnei Capitulat. Imper. 
Epiftres des Princes par Rufcelli, p. 60. 
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Majefy, and required it from his fubjeéts as a mark of their 


refpect. Before that time, ai] the monarchs of Europe were 
fatisfied with the appellation of Aighne/s, or Grace; but the 
vanity of other courts foon led them to imitate the example of 
the Spanifh. The epithet of Majefty is no longer a mark of 
pre-eminence. The moft jnconfidcrable mons:ichs in Europe 
enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater potentates has invented 
no higher demomination’. 


Tue Spaniards were far from viewing the promotion of their 


King to the Imperial throne with the fame fatisfaction which 
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he himfelf felt.. To be deprived of the prefence of their fove- "seve" 


reign, and to be fubjected to the government ‘of a’ viceroy and 
his council, a fpecies of adminiftration often’ oppreflive, and 
always difagreeable, were the immediate and neceflary conie- 


quences of this new dignity. To fee the blood of their country- 
men fhed in quarrels wherein the nation had no concern, to behold. 


its treafures wafted in fupporting the {plendour of:a foreign title, 
and to be plunged in the chaos of Italian and German politics, 
were effects of this event almoftas unavoidable. From all thefe. 
comiderations, they concluded, that nothing could have hap- 
pened more pernicious to the Spanifh nation; and the fortitude 
and publick fpirit of their anceftors, who, in the Cortes of Caftile, 
prohibited Alfonzo the Wife from leaving the kingdom, in order 
to receive the Imperial crown, were often mentioned with the 
higheft praife, and pronounced to be extremely worthy: of imi- 
tation at this juncture”. 


Bur Charles, without regarding the fentiments or murmurs 
of his Spanifh fubjeéts, accepted of the Imperial dignity which 
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the count Palatine, at the head of a folemn embafly, offered him 
in the name of the Electors; and declared his intention of fetting 
out foon for Germany, in order to take pofleflion of it. This 
was the more neceflary, becaufe, according to the forms of the 
German conftitution, he could not, before the ceremony of a 
publick coronation, exercife any act of jurifdiction or authority“. 


‘TIlEIR certain knowledge of this refolution augmented the 
difguft of the Spaniards; and a fullen and refractory {pirit pre- 
vailed among perfons of all ranks. ‘The Pope having granted 
the king the tenths of all ecclefiaftical benefices in Caftile to 
affift him in carrying on war with greater vigour againft the 
Turks, a convocation of the clergy unanimoufly refufed to levy 
that fum, upon pretence that it ought never to be exacted but 
at thofe times when Chriftendom was actually invaded by the 
Infidels; and though Leo, in order to fupport his authority, 
laid the kingdom under an interdict, fo little regard was paid to 
a cenfure which was univerfally deemed unjuft, that Charles 
himfelf applied to have it taken off; and thus the Spanifh 
clergy, befides their merit in oppofing the ufurpations of the. 
pope, and difregarding the influence of the crown, gained the 
exemption which they had claimed ”. 


THE commotions which arofe in the kingdom of Valencia, 
annexed to the crown of Arragon, were more formidable, and 
produced more dangerous and lafting effects. A {feditious 
monk having by his fermons excited the citizens of Valencia, 
the capital city, to take arms, and to punifh certain criminals in 
a tumultuary manner, the people, pleafed with this exercife of 
power, and with fuch a difcovery of their own importance, not 
only refufed to lay down their arms, but formed themfelves into 
troops and companies that they might be regularly trained to 


x Sabinus. P. Barre, Vill, 1085. y P. Martyr, Ep. 462. Ferreras viii. 473- 
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martial exercifes. To obtain fome fecurity againit the oppreffion 
of the grandees was the motive of this. aflociation, and proved a 
powerful bond of union; for as the ariftocratical privileges and 
independence were more complete in Valencia than in any other 
of the Spanifh kingdoms, the nobles, being {carce accountable 
for their condu& to any fuperior, treated the people not only as 
vaflals but as flaves. They were alarmed, however, at the fuc- 
cefs of this unexpeéted infurreétion, as it might encourage the 
people to attempt fhaking off the yoke; but as they could not 


reprefs them without taking arms, 1t became neceflary to have: 


recourfe to the Emperor, and to defire his permiffion to attack 
them. At the fame time the people made choice of deputies 
to reprefent their grievances, and to implore the protection of 
their fovereign. Happily for the latter, they arrived at court 


when Charles was exafperated to an high degree againft the - 


nobles. As he was eager to vilit Germany, where his prefence 


became every day more neceflary, and as his Flemith courtiers - 


were ftill more impatient to return into their native country, 
and to carry thither the fpoils they had amafied in Caftile, it 
was impoflible for him to hold the Cortes of Valencia in perfon. 
He had for that reafon empowered the cardinal Adrian to re- 
prefent him in that affembly, and in his name to receive their 


oath of allegiance, to confirm. their privileges with the ufual. 
folemnities, and to demand of them a free gift. But the Valen- 
cian nobles, who confidered this meafure as an indignity to their. 
country, which was no lefs entitled, than. his other kingdoms, 
to the honour of their fovereign’s prefence, declared that by 


the fundamental laws of the conftitution they could neither 
acknowledge a perfon.who was abfent as King, nor grant him 
any fubfidy, and to this declaration they adhered with an 
haughty and inflexible obftinacy: Charles, piqued by their 
Behaviour, decided in favour of the people, and rafhly authorized 
them to continue in arms.. Their deputies returned in triumph, 
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Book I. and were received by their fellow-citizens as the deliverers of their 
m country; and the infolence of the multitude increafing with their 
fuccefs, they expelled all the nobles out of the city, committed 
the government to magiftrates of their own clection, and entered 
‘into an affociation diftinguifhed by the name of Germanada or 
Brotherhood, which proved the fource not only of the wildeft 

diforders, but of the moft fatal calamities in that kingdom +. 


The Certes MEANWHILE, the kingdom of Caftile was agitated with no 
vie ad lefs violence. No fooner was the Emperor’s intention to leave 
Wi inGa- Spain‘ made known, than feveral cities of the firft rank refolved 
to remunftrate againft it, and tocrave redrefs once more of thofe 
grievances which they had formerly laid before him. Charles 

artfully avoided admitting their deputies to audience ; and 

as he faw from this circumftance, how difficult it would be at 

this junéture to reftrain the mutinous fpirit of the greater cities, 

he fummoned the Cortes of Caftile to meet at Compoftella in 

Galicia. His only reafon for calling that affembly, was the 

‘hope of obtaining another donative ; foras his treafury had been 
exhaufted in the fame proportion that the riches of his minifters 

increafed, he could not, without fome additional aid, appear in 

Germany with fplendour fuged to the Imperial dignity. To 

appoint a meeting of the Cortes in fo remote a province, and to 

demand a new fubfidy ‘before the time for paying the former 

was expired, were innovations of a moft dangerous tendency; 

and among people jealous of their liberties, and accuftomed to 

fupply the wants of their fovereigns with a very frugal hand, 

excited an univerfal alarm. The magiftrates of ‘Toledo remon- 

ftrated againft both thefe meafures in a very high tone; the 
inhabitants of Valladolid, who expected that the Cortes fl.ould 


have been held in that city, were fo enraged that they tock 


:2 P. Martyr. Ep. 651. Ferreras viii. 475, 484. 
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arms in a tumultuary manner; and if Charles with his foreign 
counfellors had not fortunately made their efcape during a vic- 
lent tempeft, they would have maffacred all the Flemings, and 
have prevented him from continuing his journey towards Com- 


poitella. 


EvERY city through which they paffed, petitioned againft 
holding a Cortes in Galicia, a point with regard to which 
Charles was inflexible. But though the utmoft influence had 
been exerted by the minifters, in order to procure a choice of 
reprefentativcs favourable to their defigns, {uch was the temper 
of the nation, that at the opening of the aflembly, there appeared 
among’ many of the members unufual fymptoms of ill humour, 
which threatened a fierce oppofition to all the meafures of the 
court. No reprefentatives were fent by Toledo, for the lot, 
according to which, by ancient cuftom, the election was deter- 
mined in that city, having fallen upon two perfons, devoted te 
the Flemifh minifters, their fellow-citizens refufed to grant them 
a commiffion in the ufual form, and in their ftead made choice of 
two deputies, whom they empowered to repair to Compoftella, 
and to proteft againft the lawfulnefs of the Cortes affembled 
there. The reprefentatives of Salamanca refufed to take the 
ufual oath of fidelity, unlefs Charles confented ‘to change the 
place of meeting. Thofe of ‘Toro, Madrid, Cordova, and feveral 
other places, declared the demand of another donative to be 
unprecedented, unconftitutional, and unneceflary. All the arts, 
however, which influence popular affemblies, bribes, promifes, 
threats, and even force, were employed in order to gain mem- 
bers, The nobles, foothed by the refpe€tful affiduity with which 
Chievres and the other Flemings payed court to them, or infti- 


gated by a mean jealoufy of that {pirit of independence which 


they faw rifing among the commons, openly favoured the pre- 
Vor, L. KK tenlions 
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Book I. tenfions of the court, or at the utmoft did not oppofe them; and 


~m at laft, in contempt both of the fentiments of the nation, and 
of the ancient forms of the conftitution, a majority voted to 
grant the donative for which the Emperor had applied*. Toge- 
ther with this grant, the Cortes laid before Charles a reprefenta- 
tion of thofe grievances whereof his people craved redrefs; but 
he, having obtained from them all he could expect, paid no atten- 
tion to this ill-timed petition, which ıt was no longer dangerous 
to difregard °. 
| de ace SA As nothing now retarded his embarkation, he difclofed his 
durin g hia intention with regard to the regency of Caftile during his abfence, 


which he had hitherto kept fecret, and nominated cardinal 
Adrian to that office. The viceroyalty of Aragon he conferred 
on Don John de Lanuza; that of Valencia on Don Diego de 
Mendoza Condé de Melito.. The choice of the two latter was uni- 
verfally acceptable; but the advancement of Adrian, though the 
only Fleming who had preferved any reputation among the Spa-. 
niards, animated the Caftilians with new hatred againift foreigners; 
and even the nobles, who had fo tamely fuffered other inroads. 
upon the conftitution, felt the indignity offered to their own order 
by his promotion, aad remonftrated againft it as illegal. But 
Charles’s defire of vifiting Germany, and the impatience of his 
minifters to leave Spain, were now fo much increafed, that with- 
out regarding the murmurs of the Caftilians, or even:taking time 
to provide any remedy againft an infurreCtion in Toledo, which 
at that time threatened, and afterwards produced moft formidable: 
andembarks effeéts, he failed from Corogna on the twenty-fecond of May ;. 
moe cg and by fetting out fo abruptly in queft of a new crown, he endan—. 
gered a more important one of which he was already in. pol-- 


feffion *. 


a P, Martyr. Ep. 663. Sandoval, p. 32, X¢, b Sandoval, 84.. 
“Pp. Martyr. Ep. 67a. Sandov. 86. 
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AN Y concurring circumftances, not only called Charles’s 

thoughts towards the affairs of Germany, but rendered 
his prefence in that country necefflary. The Electors grew impa- 
tient of fo long an interregnum; his hereditary dominions 
were difturbed by inteftine commotions; and the new opinions 
concerning religion, made fuch rapid progrefs as required the 
moft ferious confideration. But above all, the motions of the 
French king drew his attention, and convinced him that it was 
neceflary to take meafures for his own defence, both with fpeed 
and with vigour. 





WHEN Charles and Francis entered the lifts as candidates for the 
Imperial dignity, they conducted their rivalfhip with many profef- 
fions of regard for each other, and with repeated declarations that 
they would not fuffer any tin¢ture of enmity to mingle itfelf with 
this honourable emulation. ‘* We both court the fame miftrefs,”’ 
faid Francis, with his ufual vivacity, ‘ each ought to urge his 
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fuit with all the addrefs of which he is mafter; the moft fortu- 
nate will prevail, and the other muft reft contented“. But 
though two young and high-fpirited Prinees, and each of them 
animated with the hope of fuccefs, might be capable of forming 
fuch a generous refolution, it was foon found that they promifed 
upon a moderation too refined and difinterefted for human nature. 
The preference given to Charles in the fight of all Europe, mor- 
tified Francis to the higheft degree, and infpired him with all 
the pafiions natural to difappointed ambition. To this was 
owing the perfonal jealoufy and rivalfhip which fubfifted between 
the two monarchs during their whole reign; and the rancour 
of thefe, added to a real oppofition of intereft, and to many 
unavoidable caufes of difcord, involved them in almoft perpetual 
hoftilities. Charles had paid no regard to the principal article in 
the treaty of Noyon, by refufing oftener than once to dojuftice to 
John d’Albret, the excluded monarch of Navarre, whom Francis 
was bound in honour, and prompted by intereft, to reftore to his 
throne. The French king had pretenfions to the crown of 
Naples, of which Ferdinand had deprived lus predeceflor by a 
moft unjuftifiable breach of faith. The Emperor might reclaim 
the dutchy of Milan as a fief of the empire, which Francis had 
feized, and ftill kept in poflefflion, without having received 
inveftiture. Charles confidered the dutchy of Burgundy as the 
patrimonial domain of his anceftors wrefted from them by the 
unjuit policy of Lewis XI. and obferved with the greateft jealoufy 
the firict connections which Francis had formed with the duke 
of Gueldres, the hereditary enemy of his family. 


WHEN the fources of difcord were fo many and various, peace 
could be of no long continuance even between princes the moft 
exempt frcm ambition or emulation. But as the fhock between 


e Guic, lib, 13. p. 159. 
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two fuch mighty antagonifts, could not fail of being both defpe- 
rate and dangerous, they both difcovered no fmall folicitude 
about its confequences, and took time not only to collect, and to 
weigh their own ftrength, and to compare it with that of their 
adverfary, but to fecure the friendfhip or afliftance of the other 


European powers. 


Tue Pope had equal reafon to dread the two rivals, and faw 
that he who prevailed, would become abfolute mafter in Italy. 
If it had been in his power to engage them in hoftilities, with- 
out rendering Lombardy the theatre of war, nothing would have 
been more agreeable to him than to fee them wafte each other’s 
ftrength in endlefs quarrels. But this was impoflible. Leo 
forefaw that on the firft rupture between the two monarchs, the 
armies of France and Spain would take the field in the Milanefe, 
and while the {cene of their operations was fo near, and the fub- 
je& for which they contended fo interefting to him, he could 
not long remain neuter. He was obliged therefore to adapt his 
plan of condu& to his political fituation. He courted and foothed 
both the Emperor and king of France with equal induftry and ad- 
drefs; and tho’ warmly folicited by each of them, he aflumed all 
the appearances of entire impartiality, and attempted to conceal 
his real fentiments under that profound diffimulation which 
feems to have been affe&ted by moft of the Italian politicians in 


that age. 


THE views and intereft of the Venetians were not different 
from thofe of the Pope; nor were they lefs folicitous to prevent 
Italy from becoming the feat of war, and their own republick 
from being involved in the quarrel. But through all Leo’s arti- 
fices, and notwithftanding his high pretenfions to a perfect neu- 
trality, it was vifible that he leaned towards the Emperor, from 
whom he had both more to fear and more to hope than from 
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Francis ; and it was cqually manifeft, that if it became neceflary to 
take a fide, the Venetians would, from motives of the fame nature, 
declare for the king of France. No confiderable afliftance, how- 
ever, was to be expeétcd from the Italian ftates, who were jea- 
lous toanextreme degree of the Tranfalpine powers, and careful 
to preferve the balance between them, unlefs when they were 
feduced to violate this favourite maxim of their policy, by th 


certain profpect of great advantage to them{clves. 


BuT the chief attention both of Charles and of Francis, was 
employed in order to gain the king of England, from whom each 
of them expected affiftance more effectual, and afforded with lefs 
political caution. Henry VIII. had afcended:the throne of that 
kingdom in one thoufand five hundred and nine, with {uch cir- 
cumftances of advantage, as promifed a reign of diftinguifhed 
felicity and fplendour. The union in his perfon of the two 
contending titles of York and Lancafter, and the alacrity and 
emulation with which both factions obeyed him, not only 
enabled him to exert in his domeftic government a degree of 
vigour and authority which none of his predeceflors could have 
fafely affumed; but permitted him to take a {hare in the affairs 
of the continent, from which the attention of the Englifh had 
long been diverted by their unhappy divifions. ‘The immentfe 
treafures which his father had amaffed, rendered him the moft 
wealthy prince in Europe. The peace which had fubfiited 
under the cautious adminiftration of that monarch, was of fufh- 
cient length to recruit the nation after the defolation of the civil 
wars, but had not enervated its fpirit; and the Englifh, afhamed 
of having fo long rendered their own country a fcene of difcord 
and bloodfhed, were eager to difplay their valour in fome foreign 
war, and to revive the memory of the victories gained by their 
anceftors. Henry’s own temper perfe@ly fuited the ftate of his 
kingdom, and the difpofition of his fubje@ts. Ambitious, active, 

9 enterprizing 
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enterprizing and. accomplifhed in all the martial exercifes which Book II, 
in that age formed a chief part in the education of perfons of “~~ 
noble birth, and infpired them with an early love of war, he 
longed to engage in real action, and to fignalize the beginning 
ef his reign by fome remarkable exploit. An opportunity of 
this kind foon prefented itfelf; and the victory at Guinegate, 
and the fuccefsful fieges of Teroïenne and Tournay, though of 
little utility to England, reflected great luftre on its monarch, 
and confirmed the idea which foreign princes entertained of his 
power and importance. So many concurring caufes, added te 
the happy fituation of his own dominions, which fecured them 
from foreign invafion; and to the fortunate circumftance of his 
being in poffeflion of Calais, which ferved not only as a key to 
France, but opened an eafy paflage into the Netherlands, ren- 
dered the King of England the natural guardian of the liberties 
of Europe, and the arbiter between the Emperor and French 
monarch. Henry himfelf was fenfibie of this fingular advan- 
tage, and convinced, tnat in order to preferve the balance even, 
it was his office to prevent either of the rivals from. acquiring 
Such fuperiority of power as might be fatal to the other, and 
formidable to the reft of Chriftendom. But he was deftitute of 
the penetration, and ftill more of the temper, which fuch a. 
function required. Intluenced by caprice, by vanity, by refent-. 
ment, by affection, he was incapable of forming any regular and: 
exteniive fyftem of policy, or of adhering to it with fteadinefs.. 
His meafures feldom refulted from attention to the general wel-- 
fare, or from a deliberate regard to his own intereft, but were. 
dictated by paffions which rendered him blind to both, and pre— 
vented his gaining that afcendant in the affairs of Europe, or 
trom reaping fuch advantages to himfelf, as a prince of greater 
art, though with inferior talents, might have eafily fecured. 
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ALL the impolitic fteps in Henry’s admi..(tration muft not, 
however, be imputed to defects in his own character; many of 
them were owing to the violent paffions and infatiable ambition 
of his prime minifter and favourite cardinal Wolfey. This man, 
from one of the loweft ranks in life, had rifen to an height of 
power and dignity, to which no Englifh fubject ever arrived; 
and governed the haughty, prefumptuous and untractable {pirit 
of Henry with abfolute authority. Great talents, and of very 
different kinds, fitted him for the two oppofite ftations of 
minifter, and of favourite. His profound judgment, his un- 
wearied induftry, his thorough acquaintance with the ftate 
of the kingdom, and his extenfive knowledge of the views 
and interefts of foreign courts, qualified him for that uncon- 
trouled direction of affairs with which he was intrnfted. The 
clerance of his manners, the gaiety of his converfation, his 
infinuating addrefs, his love of magnificence, and his profici- 
ency in thofe parts of literature of which Henry was fond, ` 
gained him the affection and confidence of the young mon- 
arch. Wolfey was far from employing this vaft and almoft 
royal power, to promote either the true intereft of the nation, 
or the real grandeur of his mafter. Rapacious at the fame time, 
and profufe, he was infatiable in defiring wealth. Of boundlefs 
ambition, he afpired after new honours with an eagernefs un- 
abated by his former fuccefs; and being rendered prefumptuous 
by his uncommon elevation, and the afcendant he had gained 


over a prince, who fcarce brooked advice from any other perfon, 


he difcovered in his whole demeanour the moft overbearing 


-haughtinefs and pride. To thefe paffions he himfelf facrificed 


every confideration; and whoever endeavoured to obtain his 
favour, or that of his mafter, found it neceflary to footh and to 
eratify them. 


As 
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As all the ftates of Europe fought Ienry’s friendfhip at that 
time; all courted his miniftcr with incredible attention and 
obfequioufnefs, and ftrove by preicnts, by promifes, or by 
flattery to work upon his avarice, his ambition, or his pride €. 
Francis had in the year one thoufand five hundred and eightecn 
employed Bonnivet, admiral of France, one of his moft accom- 
plifhed and artful courtiers, to gain the haughty prelate. He 
himielf beftowed on him every mark of ref{pect and confidence. 
He confulted him with regard to his moft important affairs, and 
received his refponfes with implicit deference. By thefe arts, 
together with the grant of a large penfion, Francis fecured 
the Cardinal, who perfuaded his mafter to furrender Tournay to 
France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his daughter 
the princefs Mary and the Dauphin, and to confent to a perfonal 
interview with the French king’. From that time, the moft 
familiar intercourfe fubfifted between the two courts; Frdncis, 
fenfible of the great value of Wolfey’s friendfhip, laboured to 
fecure the continuance of it by every poffible expreffion of re- 
gard, beftowing on him in all his letters the honourable appella- 
tions of Father, Tutor, and Governor. 


CHARLES obferved the progrefs of this union with the utmoft 
jealoufy and concern. His near relation to the king of England 
gave him {ome title to his friendfhip, and foon after his acceffion 
to the throne of Caftile, he had attempted to ingratiate himfelf 
with Wolfey by fettling on him a penfion of three thoufand livres. 
His chief folicitude at prefent was to prevent the intended inter- 
view, the effects of which upon two young printes, whofe hearts 
were no lefs fufceptible of friendfhip than their manurrs were 
capable of infpiring it, he extremely dreaded. But afters many 
delays occafioned by difficulties about the ceremonial, auc by ras 


e Fiddes’s Life of Wolfey, 166. Rymer’s Pocdera xiii. 718. 
 Flerbert’s FIR, of Henry VIM. zc. Rymes aii 624. 
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anxious precautions of both courts for the fafety of their re- 
{peCtive fovereigns, the time and place of meeting were at laft 
fixed. Meffengers had been fent to different courts inviting all 
comers, who were gentlemen, to enter the lifts at tilt and tourna- 
ment, againft the two monarchs and their knights; and both 
Francis and Henry loved the f{plendour of thefe {peGtacles too well, 
and were too much delighted with the graceful figure they made 
on fuch occafions, to forego the pleafure or glory which they 
expected from fuch a fingular and brilliant aflembly. Nor was 
the Cardinal lefs fond of difplaying his magnificence in the pre- 
fence of two courts, and of difcovering to the two nations the 
extent of his influence over both their monarchs. Charles finding 
it impoflible to prevent the interview, endeavoured to difappoint 
its effects, and ta pre-occupy the favour of the Englifh mon- 
arch and his minifter, by an act of complaifance {till more 
flattering and more uncommon. Having failed from Corunna, 
as has already been related, he fteered his courfe directly to- 
wards England, and relying wholly on Henry’s generofity for 
his own fafety, landed at Dover. This unexpected vifit fur- 
prized the nation. Wolfey, however, was well acquainted with 
the Emperor’s intention. A negociation, unknown to the 
hiftorians of that age, had been carriedon between him and the 
court of Spain, this vifit had been concerted, and Charles 
granted the Cardinal, whom he calls his mof dear friend, an 
additional penfion of feven thoufand ducats *. Henry, who was 
then at Canterbury, in his way to France, immediately difpatched 
Wolfey to Dover, and being highly pleafed with an event fo 
foothing to his vanity, haftened to receive, with fuitable refpect, 
a gueft who had placed in him fuch unbounded confidence. 
Charles, to whom time was precious, ftaid only four days in 
England: But during that fhort fpace, he had the addrefs not 


€ Rymer, xiii. 714.. 
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only to give Henry favourable impreffions of his character and 
intentions, but to detach Wolfey entirely from the intereft of 
the French king. All the grandeur, wealth and power, which 
the Cardinal poffeffed, did not fatisfy his ambitious mind, while 
there was ftill one ftep higher to which an ccclefiaftic could 
afcend. The papal dignity had for fome time been the objcct of 
his wifhes, and Francis, as the moit effectual method of fecur- 
ing his friendfhip, had promifed to favour his pretenfions, on the 
firft vacancy, with all his intereft. But as the Emperor's influ- 
ence in the college of cardinals was greatly fuperior to the French 
king’s, Wolfey grafped eagerly at an offer which that artful 
prince had made him of exerting it vigoroufly in his behalf; 
and allured by this profpe&t, which under the pontificate of 
Leo, ftill in the prime of his life, was a very diftant one, he 
entered with warmth into all the Emperor’s fchemes. No treaty, 
however, was concluded at that time, between the two mon- 
archs; but Henry, in return for the honour which Charles had 
done him, promifed to vifit him in fome place of the Low 
Countries, immediately after taking leave of the French king. 


His interview with that prince was in an open plain between 
Guifnes and Ardres, where the two kings and their attendants, 
difplayed their magnificence with fuch emulation, and profufe 
experice, as procured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gallantry, and fuch exercifes 
and paftimes as were in that age reckoned manly or elegant, 
rather than ferious bufinefs, occupied both courts during eigh- 
teen days that they continued together". Whatever impreffion 

the 

h The French and Englifh hiftorians defcribe the pomp of this interview, and the 
various {pectacles with great minutenefs. One circumftance mentioned by the marechial 
de Fleuranges, who was prefent, and which appears fingular in the prefert age, is com- 
monly omitted, ‘** After the tournaments,” fays he, ** the French and Englifh wrelilers made 
their appearance, and wreitled in prefence of the Kings, and the ladies; and as there were 
many itout wreftlers there, it afforded excellent paftime; but as the King of Frarce hog 
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the engaging manners of Francis, and the liberal and unfufpi-- 
cious confidence with which he treated Henry, made on the 
mind of that monarch, was {foon effaced by Wolfey’s artifices, 
or by the interview which he had with the Emperor at Grave- 
lines; which was conducted by Charles with lefs pomp than 
that near Guefnes, but with greater attention to his political 
intereft. 


Tuts affiduity with which the two greateft monarchs 1a: 
Europe paid court to Henry, appeared to him a plain acknow- 
ledgement that he held the balance in his hands, and convinced. 
him of the juftnefs of the motto he had chofen, * That who- ` 
ever he favoured would certainly prevail.” In this opinion he 
was confirmed by an offer which Charles made of fubmitting 
any difference that might arife between him and Francis to his 
fole axbitration. Nothing could have the appearance of greater 
candour and moderation, than the choice of a judge who was 
reckoned the common friend of both. But as the Emperor had 
now attached Wolfey entirely to his intereft, no propofal could 
be more infidious, nor, as appeared by the fequel, more fatal to. 
the French king’. 


CHARLES, notwithftanding his partial fondnefs for.the Nether— 
lands, the place of his nativity, made no long ftay there; and. 
after receiving the homage and congratulations of his country- 
men, haftened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed by the 
golden bull for the coronation of the Emperor. There, in pre- 





neglected to bring any wrefllers out of Bretagne, the Enpfith gained the prize. After 
this, the Kings of France and England retired to a tent, where they drank together, and 
the King of England fe:zing the King of France by the collar, faid, “* My brother, I muf 
wrefile with you,” and endeavoured once or twice to trip up his heels; but the Kirg of 
France, who is a dextrous wreftler, twifted him. round, and threw him on the earth with 
prodigioms violence, The King of England’ wanted to renew the combat, but was pre- 
vented. Memoires de Fleuranges, 12°. Paris, 1753. P. 329 
4 Flerbert, 37. 
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fence of an zffembly more numerous and fplendid than had 
appeared on any former occafion, the crowa of Charlemagne 
was placed oa his head, with al! the pompous folomnity which 
the Germans affe& in their publick ccremeics, and waich they 
decm effential to th: dignity of their Empire *. 


ALxz05T at the fame time, Solyman the Magnificent, one of 
the moft accomplifhed, enterprizing, and victorious of the Turkifh 
princes, a conftantand formidable rivai to the Emj:ror, afcended 
the Ottoman throne. It was the peculiar glory of that period 
to produce monarchs the moft illuftrious, that have at any one 
time appeared in Europe. Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry and 
Soiyman were each of them: poffeficd of talents which would 
have rendere:t any age in which they happened to flourifh, con- 
fpicuous. Eut fuch a conftellation of great princes fhed uncom- 
mon luftre on the fixteenth century. In every conteft, great 
power and great abilities were fet in oppofition; and the 
efforts of valour and conduct on one fide, counterbalanced by 
an equal exertion of the fame qualitics on the other, not only 
occafioned fuch a variety of events as renders the hiftory of that 
period interefting, but férved to check the exorbitant progrefs ot 
any of thofe princes, and to prevent their attaining fuch pre- 
eminence in power as would have been fatal to the liberty and 
lappinefs of mankind. 


THE firt act of the Emperor’s adnriniftration was to appoint 
a Diet of the empire to be held at Worms on the fixth of January, 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one; aad in his circu- 
lar letters to the different princes, he informed them that he had 


called this aflembly in order to concert with them the moft pro- 


k Hartman, Maurus Relate Corcnat. Cir. V. ap Goldaft. Polit, Impericl. Franc. i614 
fol. pe 264. . 
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Book If. per meafures for checking the progrefs of thofe new and dange- 
“—~——_ rous opinions, which threatened to difturb the peace of Germany; 


Pife of the 


Reformation. 


and to overturn the religion of their anceftors. 


CHARLES had in view the opinions propagated by Luther and 
his difciples fince the year one thoufand five hundred ‘and feven- 
teen; and as thefe led to that happy reformation in religion 
which refcued one part of Europe from the papal yoke, miti- 
gated its rigour in the other, and produced a revolution in the 
fentiments of mankind, the greateftas well as the moft beneficial 
that has happened fince the publication of Chriftianity, the 
events which at firft gave birth to thefe opinions, and the caufes 
which rendered their progrefs fo rapid and fuccefsful, deferve to 
be confidered with minute attention. 


To overturn a fyftem of religious belief founded on ancient 
and deep-rooted prejudices, fupported by power, and defended 
with art and induftry; to eftablifh in its room doétrines of the 
moft contrary genius and tendency; and to accomplifh all this, 
not by external violence or the force of arms, are operations 
which hiftorians the leaft prone to credulity and fuperftition, — 
muft afcribe to that Divine Providence which can, with infinite 
eafe, bring about events that to human fagacity appear impoffible. 
The interpofition of heaven in favour of the Chriftian religion 
at its firft publication, was manifefted by miracles and prophecies 
wrought and uttered in confirmation of it: And though none of 
the reformers pofleffed, or pretended to poffefs, thefe fupernatural 
gifts, yet that wonderful preparation of circumftances which dif- 
pofed the minds of men for receiving their doétrines, that fingular 
combination of caufes which fecured their fuccefs, and enabled 
men deftitute of power and of policy to triumph over thofe who 

employed 
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employed both againft them, may be confidered as no flight proof 
that the fame hand which planted the Chriftian religion, pro- 
tected the reformed faith, and reared it, from beginnings ex- 
tremely feeble, to an amazing degree of ftrength and maturity. 


Ir was from caufes, feemingly fortuitous, and from a fource | 


very inconfiderable, that all the mighty effects of the Refor- 
mation flowed. Leo X. when raifed to the papal throne, found 
the revenues of the church exhautted by the vaft projeéts of his 
two ambitious predeceflors, Alexander VI. and Julius II; and his 
own temper, naturally liberal and enterprizing, rendered him 
incapable of that fevere and patient ceconomy which the fituation, 
of his finances required. On the contrary, his fchemes for 
aggrandizing the family of Medici, his love of fplendour, his 
tafte for pleafure, and his magnificence in rewarding men of 
penius, involved him daily in new expences, in order to provide 
a fund for which, every device, that the fertile invention of 
priefts had fallen upon to drain the credulous multitude, was 
tried. Among others, he had recourfe to a fale of /ndulgences. 
According to the doctrine of the Romifh church, all the good 
works of the Saints, over and above thofe which were neceflary 
towards their own juftification, together with the infinite merits 
of Jefus Chrift, are depofited in one inexhauftible treafury. The 
keys of this were committed to St. Peter and to his fucceffors the 
Popes, who may operit at pleafure, and by transferring a portion 
of this fuperabundant merit to any particular perfon, for a fum 
of money, may convey to him either the pardon of his own fins, 
or a releafe for any one in whom he is interefted, from the pains 
of purgatory. Such indulgences were firft invented in the 
efeventh century by Urban II. as a recompence for thofe who. 

4 went 
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went in perfon upon the wild enterprize of conquering the Holy 
Land. They were afterwards granted to thofe who hired a 
foldier for that purpofe; and in procefs of time were beftowed on 
fuch as gave money for accomplifhing any pious work enjoined 
by the pope’. Julius II. had beftowed Induigences on all who 
contributed towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome; 
and as Leo was carrying on that magnificent and expentfive 
fabric, his grant was founded on the fame pretence *. 


THE promulgating of thefe Indulgences in Germany, toge- 
ther witha fhare in the profits arifing from the fale of them, was 
affigned to Albert, eleftor of Mentz and archbifhop of Magde- 
burg, who, as his chief agent for retailing them in Saxony, 
employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious morals, but 
of an active fpirit, and remarkable for his noify and popular elo- 
quence. He, affifted by the monks of his order, executed the 
commiffion with great zeal and fuccefs, but with little difcretion 
or decency; and though by magnitying exceflively the benefit 


of their Indulgences”, and by difpofing of them at a very low 
price 


! Hiftery of the Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. 

m ‘Palavic. Hift. Conc. Trident. p. 4 

n As the form of thefe Indulgences, and the benefits which they were fuppoled to con- 
vey are unknown in proteftant countries, and little underitood, at prefent, i in feveral places 
where the Roman catholic religion is eftablifhed, I have, for the information of my readers, 
tranflated the form of abfolution uíed by Tetzel. ‘* May our Lord Jefus Chriit have 
mercy upon thee, and abfolve thee by the merits of his moft holy paflion, And I by his 
authority, that of his bleffed apoftles Peter and Paul, and of the mof holy Pope, granted 
and committed to me in thefe parts, do abfolve thee, firft from all ecclefiattical cenfures in 
whatever manner they have been incurred, and then from a!l thy fins, tranfgreffions and 
excefles, how enormous fcever they may be, even from fuch as are referved for the cog:.i- 
wance cf the holy fee, and as far as the keys of the holy church extend, I remit to you 
all punifhment which you deferve in Purgatory on their account, aud I reftore you to the 
holy facraments of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that innccence and 


purity which you poflefied at bapulm, fo that when ycu cie the gates of pasihmeat fhull 
be 
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price, they carried on for fome time an exteniive and lucrative 
trafhck among the credulous muititude, the ex c{Tavararuce or c there 
affertions, and the irregularities in their conduct, came at iait 
to give general offence. The princzs and nob!ies were irritatcd 
at feeing their vaffals drained of fu much wealth, in crdcr to 
replenith the treafury ofa profufe pontiff, Men crp ety regret- 
ed the delufion of the people, who being ta: ght to rely for 
the pardon of their fins on the Indulgences wich tacy pur- 
chafed, did not think it incumbent on them either to abound in 
faith, or to practife holinefs. Even the moft unthinking were 
fhocked at the fcandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his affociates, 
who often fquandered in drunkennefs, gaming, and low debau~ 
chery, thofe fums which were pioufly beftowed in hopes of 
obtaining eternal happinefs; and all began to wifh that fome 





be fhat, and the gates of the paradife of delight fhill be opened, and if ycu fhall not d'e 
at prefen*, this grace fha!l remain in full force when you are at the point of ceath, In the 
name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. Seckend. Comment, 
lib. 1. pe 1.4. 

The terms in which Tetzel and his affociates defcribed the bencfits of Indulgences, ard 
the neceflity of purchafing them are fo extravagant, that they appear to be almoit incre- 
dible. If any man (faid they) purchafcs letters of indu'gzence, his foul may reft {ecvre wi h 


re{pect to its falvation. The fouls confired in purgatory, for whofe redemytion indu!zences. 


are purchafed, as foon as the money tinkles ia t!.e clich, infantly efcape from that place of 
torment, and afcend into heaver, ‘That the efficacy of indulecness was fo gran, chat ti. 

mof heinous fins, even if one fhculd violate (which was im poSible) the Moihi pt Liz k 
would be remitted and expiated by them, and the perfoa vs freed bot: from penifarr 42 and 
guilt. That this was the unfpeak.ble gift of God, in o:der to reconcile men to hime: 
That the crofs cre&ed by the preachers « F indulgences, wes as efficacious as the c.f of 
Chrift itfelf. Lo! the heavess a.e osen; if you enter not now, when will yen er'cr # 
For twelve pence you may redeem the foul of your fa her ovt cf purgatory ; and are yoa .2 
ungrateful, that yeu vili not recue your parent from torme-t? if yoo hal but cne cri’ 
you ought to frip yoorfeif inftar tly, and (cll it, in order to purcbafe fuch Lenefts, ce. 
J hefe, and many fuch extravagant exprefiions, are feleSted cut cf Luther's werks by Cia-m- 
nitius in his Examen Concilii Tridentini ar ud Herm. Vonder Hards. Hift. Liter. Refern. 
pars iv. p. 6. The fame author has publifhed f-ve:al of Tetzel's Diftcurfes, which pit.c 
that thefe expreffions were neither fingular nor exogecrated. Ibid. p. 14. 
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check were given to this commerce, no lefs detrimental to fociety 
than deftructive to religion. 


SucH was the favourable junature, and fo difpofed were the: 
minds of his countrymen to liften to his difcourfes, when Martin 
Luther firft began to call in queftion the efficacy of Indulgences, 
and to declaim againft the vicious lives and falfe doctrines of 
thofe who promulgated them. He was a native of Eifleben in 
Saxony, and though born of poor parents, had received a learned. 
education, during the progrefs of which he gave many indications 
of uncommon vigour and acutenefs of genius. As his mind was 
naturally fufceptible of ferious impreflions, and tinctured with 
fomewhat of that religious melancholy which delights in the foli= 
tude and devotion of a monatftic life, he retired into a convent ef 
Auguftinian friars, and without fuffering the intreaties of his: 
parents to divert him from what he thought his duty to God, he: 
afflumed. the habit of that order. There he acquired great repu- 
tation, not only for piety, but for his love of knowledge, and. 
unwearied application to ftudy. He had been taught the {cholaftic: 
philofophy and theology which were then in vogue by very able: 
mafters, and wanted not penetration to comprehend all. the 
niceties and diftinGtions. with which they abound; but his under- 
ftanding, naturally found, and fuperior to every thing frivolous, 
foon became difgufted with thefe fubtile and uninftrudtive {ciences, 
and. fought for fome more {olid foundation.of knowledge and of ` 
piety in the holy {criptures. Having found a copy of the Bible, | 
which lay negle&ted in the library of his monaftery, he. aban- 
doned all other purfuits, and devoted himfelf to the ftudy of it,. 
with fuch. eagernefs and afliduity, as aftonifhed' the monks, who: 
were little accuftomed to.derive their theological notions from, | 
that fource. The great progrefs which he made in this uncom- 

9 mon 
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mon courfe of ftudy, augmented fo much the fame both of his 
fanétity and of his learning, that Frederick, EleCtor of Saxony, 
having founded an univerfity at Wittemberg on the Elbe, the 
place of his refidence, Luther was chofen firft to teach philo- 
fophy, and afterwards theology there, and difcharged both offices 
in fuch a manner, that he was deemed the chief ornament of 
that fociety. 








Wut te Luther was at the height of his reputation and autho- 
rity, Tetzel began to publifh Indulgences in the neighbourhood 
of Wittemberg, and to afcribe to them the fame imaginary vir- 
tues, which had, in other places, impofed on the credulity 
of-the people. As Saxony was not more enlightened than 
the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious 
fuccefs there. It was with the utmoft concern, that Luther 
beheld the artifices of thofe who fold, and the fimplicity of thofe 
who bought, Indulgences. The opinions of Thomas Aquinas 
and the other fchoolmen, on which the do&trine of indulgences 
was founded, had already loft much of their authority with him ; 
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and the Scriptures, which he began to confider as the great ftan- © 


dard of theological truth, afforded no countenance to a practice, 
equally fubverfive of faith and of morals. His warm and impe- 
tuous temper did not fuffer him long to conceal fuch important 
difcoveries, or to continue a filent {peCtator of the delufion of his 
countrymen. From the pulpit in the great church of Wittem- 


berg he inveighed bitterly againft the irregularities and vices of 


thofe who publifhed Indulgences ; he ventured to examine the 
doétrines which they taught, and pointed out to the people the 
danger of relying for falvation upon any other means than thofe 
appointed by God in his word. The boldnefs and novelty of 
thefe opinions drew great attention, and being recommended by 
the authority of Euther’s perfonal charaCter, and delivered with 

M 2 a popular 
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a popular and perfuafive eloquence, they made a deep impreflion 
on his hearers. Encouraged by the favourable reception of his 
doctrines among the people, he wrote to Albert, eleétor of Mentz, 
and archbifhop of Magdeburg, to whofe jurifdiction that part of 
Saxony was fubjeét, and remonftrated warmly againft the falfe 
Gpinions and wicked lives of the preachers of Indulgences; but 
he found that prelate too decply interefted in their fuccefs to 

orrect their abufes. His next attempt was to gain the fuffrage 
of men of iearning. For this purpofe, he publifhed ninety-five 
thefes, containing his fentiments with regard to Indulgences. 
Thefe he propofed, net, as points fully cftablifhed, or of undoubt- 
ed certainty, but as fubjets of inguiry and difpetation; he 
appointed a day, on which the icarncd were invited to impugn 
them cither in perfon, or by writing; and fubjoined to the 

vhole, folemn protefations of his high refpe& for the apoftolic 
fec, and cf his implicit fubmiffion to its authority. No opponent 

apreared at the time prefixed; the thefes fpread over Germany 
with aflonihine rapidity; they were read with the greateft 
esgerncis; anc “tls dmired the boldnefs of the man who had 
ventured to cail in quefiion the plenitude of papal power, and 
to attack the Dominicans, armed with all the terrors of ingui- 
fitorial authority *. 


Tue Friars of St. Augufiine, Luther’s own order, though ad- 
dicted with no leis cbfequisufnefs than the other monattic fra- 
ternities to the papai fee, gave no check tothe publication of thefe 

common opinicns. Luther had by his piety and learning ac- 
cuired extraordinary authority among his brethren; he profefled 
the higheft regard icr the authority of the Pope; his profeflions 


a I.utheri Opera Teng, 1612. vol. i. oret, 3. p. 2, 66. Hi. of Counc. of Trent by 


I. Poul, j'e 4. Sei: - ae litt. (cx), ia: if he Fe 15, 
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were at that time fincere; and asa fecret enmity, excited by 
interet and emulation, fubfifts among all the monaftic orders in 
the Romith church, the Auguftinians were highly pleafed with 
his inveétives againft the Dominicans, and hoped to fee them 
expofed to the hatred and fcorn of the people. Nor was his 
fovereign the Ele€tor of Saxony, the wifeft prince at that time 
in Germany, diflatisfied with this obftruétion which Luther 
threw in the way of the publication of indulgences. He 
fecretly encouraged the attempt, and flattered himfelf that this 
difpute among the Ecclefiafticks themfelves, might give fome 
check to the exactions of the court of Rome,. which the fecular 
princes had long, though without fuccefs, been endeavouring 
to oppofe. | 


Many zealous champions immediately arofe to defend opinions 
on which the wealth and power of the church were founded, 
againft Luther’s attacks. In oppofition to his thefes, Tetzel 
publifhed counter-thefes at Francfort on the Oder; Eccius, acele- 
brated Divine of Augfburg, endeavoured to refute his notions ; 
and Prierias, a Dominican friar, mafter of the facred palace and 
Inquifitor general, wrote againft him with all the virulence of a 
{cholaftic difputant. But the manner in which they conducted 
the controverfy, did little fervice to their caufe. Luther attempt- 
ed to overturn Indulgences. by arguments founded in reafon, or 
derived from fcripture; they produced nothing in fupport of 
them but the fentiments of {fchoolmen, the conclufions of the 
canon law; and the decrees of Popes”. The decifion of judges 
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fo partial and interefted, did not fatisfy the people, who began 
to call in queftion the authority even of thele venerable guides, 


b F. Pavl, n. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. 
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Boox If. when they found them ftanding in dire& oppofition to the dic- 
~ tates of reafon, and the determinations of the divine law‘. * 


€ Seckend. p. 30. 

® Guicciardini has afferted two things with regard tothe firt promulgation of indulgences ; 
1. That Leo beftowed a gift of the profits arifing from the fale of indulgences in Saxony, 
and the adjacent provinces of Germany upon his fitter Magdalen the wife of Francefcetto 
Cibo. Guic. lib. 13. 168. 2. That Arcemboldo, a Genoefe ecclefiaftic, who had been 
bred a merchant and ftill retained all the arts of that profeffion, was appointed by her to col- 
le&t the money which fhould be raifed. F. Paul has followed him in both thefz particulars, 
and adds that the Auguftinians in Saxony had been immemorially employed in preaching 
indulgences, but that Arcemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gain more by committing 
this truft to the Dominicans, had made their bargain with Tetzei, and that Luther was 
prompted at firft to oppofe Tetzel and his affociater, by a defire of taking revenge for this 
injury offered to his order, F. Paul, p. 5. Almof all the hiflorians fince their time, popith 
as well as proteftant, have, without examination, admitted thefe affertions to be true upon 
their authority. But notwithftanding the concurring teftimony of two authors fo emicent 
both for exaétnefs and veracity, we may obferve, 

1. That Felix Contolori who fearched the pontifical archives of purpofe, could not find 
this pretended grant in any of thofe regifters where it muft neceffarily have been recorded, 
Palav. p. 5.—z- That the profits arifing from Indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent 
countries, had been granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert archbifhop of Mentz, who 
had the right of nominating thofe who publifhed them. Seck. p. 12, Luth. Oper. 1. 
pref. p. 1. Palav. p. 6.——3. That Arcemboldo never hal co.cern in the publication of 
Indulgences in Saxony; his diftri€t was Flancers and the Uppe., ana Lower Rhine. Seck. 
p. 14. Palav. p. 6.—4. That Luther and his adherents neve. ineiition this grant of Leo’s 
to his fiter, though a circumftance of which they could fcarce hav. been ignorant, and 
which they would have been careful not to fupprefs.—5. The publication of Indulgences in 
Germany was not ufually committed to the Auguftinians. The promulgation of them at 
three different periods under Julius II. was granted to the Francifcans; the Dominicans 
had been employed in the fame office a fhort time before the prefent period, Palav. p. 46, 
6. The promulgation of thofe Indu'gences which firit excited Luther’s indignation was 
entrufted to the archbifhop of Mentz in conjunction with the guardian of the Francifcans ; 
but the latter having declined accepting of that trut, the fole right became vefed in the 
archbifhops Palav. 6. Seck. 16, 17.—7. Luther was not inftigated by his fuperiors 
among the Auguftinians to attack the Dominicans their rivals, or to depreciate indulgences 
becaufe they were promulgated by them; his oppofition to their opinions and vices pro- 
ceeded from more laudable motives, Seck. pe 15, 32. Lutheri Opera r. p. 64. 6 8. 
A diploma of indulgences is publifhed by Herm. Von der Hardt, from which it appears 
that the name of the guardian of the Francifcans is retained together with that of the arch- 
bifhop, although the former did not a@&. The limits of the country to which their com- 
miffions extended, viz. the diocefes of Mentz, Magdeburg, Halberftadt, and the territories 
of the marquis of Brandeburgh, are mentioned in that diploma. Hift. Literaria Reformat, 
pars iv. p. 14. 

MEAN- 
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MEANWHILE, thefe novelties in Luther’s doctrines. which Book If. 
tnterefted all Germany, excited little attention and no alarm in mey 


The court 
the court of Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleafures, of Rome at 


intent upon great {chemes of policy, a ftranger to theological oe 
‘controverfies, and apt to defpife them, regarded with the utmoft 
indifference the operations of an obfcure Friar, who, in the heart 
of Germany, carried on a {fcholaftic difputation in a barbarous 
ftile. Little did he apprehend, or Luther himfelf dream, that 
the effects of this quarrel would be fo fatal to the papal fee. Leo 
imputed the whole to monaftic enmity and emulation, and 
feemed inclined not. to interpofe in the conteft, but to allow the 


Auguftinians and Dominicans to wrangle about the matter with 
their ufual animofity. 


THE folicitations, however, of Luther’s adverfaries, exafpe- The progres 
rated to an high degree by the boldnefs and feverity with which 9 pions 
he animadverted on their writings, together with the furprizing 
progrefs which his opinions.made in different parts of Germany, 
rouzed at laft the attention of the court of Rome,. and obliged 
Leo to take meafures for the fecurity of the church againft an 
attack that appeared now too ferious to be defpifed. For this 
end, he f{ummoned Luther to appear at Rome, within fixty days, ei fm- 
before the auditor of the chamber, and the fame Prierias who moned to ape 
; o ia 5 . pear at Romes 
had written again{ft him, whom he empowered to examine his 
doctrines, and to decide concerning them. - He wrote, at the 
fame time, to the Elector of Saxony, befeeching him not to pro- 
tect a man whofe heretical and profane tenets were fo fhocking 
to pious ears; and enjoined the Provincial of the Auguftinians 
to check by his authority the rafhnefs of an arrogant monk, 
which brought difgrace upon the order of St. Auguftine, and: 
gave Offence and difturbance to the whole church. 
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Frox the Arain of thefe letters, as well as from the nomina- 
tion of a judge fo prejudiced and partial as Prierias, Luther eafily 
faw what fentence he might expect at Rome. He difcovered, 
for that reafon, the utmoft folicitude, to have his caufe tried in 
Germany, and before a lefs fufpeéted tribunal. ‘The univerfity 
of Wittemberg, anxious for the fafety of a man who did fo much 
honour to their fociety, wrote to the Pope, and after employing 
feveral pretexts to excufe Luther from appearing at Rome, 
tntreated Leo to commit the examination of his doétrines to fome 
perfons of learning and authority in Germany. The Elector 
requefted the fame thing of the Pope’s legate at the diet of 
Augfburg; and as Luther himfelf, who, at that time, was fo far 
from having any intention to difclaim the papal authority, that 
he did not even entertain the fmalleft fufpicion concerning its 
divine original, had written to Leo a moft fubmiffive letter, pro- 
mifing an unreferved compliance with his will, the Pope gratified 
them fo far as to empower his legate in Germany, cardinal 
Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for fcholaftic learning, and paf- 
fionately devoted to the Roman fee, to hear and determine the 
caufe. 


LUTHER, though he had good reafon to decline a judge cho- 
fen among his avowed adverfaries, did not hefitate about appear- 
ing before Cajetan, and having obtained the Emperor’s fafe- 
conduét, immediately repaired to Augfburg. The Cardinal 
received him with decent refpeét, and endeavoured at firft to 
gain upon him by gentle treatment: But thinking it beneath 
the dignity of his ftationto enter into any formal difpute, he 
required him, by virtue of the apoftolic powers with which he 
was cloathed, to retract the errors he had uttered with regard to 
Indulgences, and the nature of faith; and to abftain, for the 

future, 
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fature, from the publication of new and dangerous opinions. 
Luther, fully perfuaded of the truth of his own tenets, and con- 
firmed in the belief of them by the approbation they had met 
with among perfons confpicuous both for their learning and 
piety, was furprized at this abrupt mention of a recantation 
before any endeavours were ufed to convince him that he was 
miftaken. He had flattered himfelf, that in a conference con- 
cerning the points in difpute, with a prelate of fuch diftinguifhed 
abilities, he would be able to remove many of thofe imputations 
with which the ignorance or malice of his antagonifts had loaded 
him ; but the high tone of authority which the Cardinal aflumed, 
extinguifhed at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off every 
profpe& of advantage from the interview. His native intre- 
pidity of mind, however, did not defert him. He declared, 
with the utmoft firmnefs, that he could not, with a fafe con- 
{cience, renounce opinions which he believed to be true; nor 
fhould any confideration ever induce him to do what would be 
fo bafe in itfelf, and fo offenfive to God. At the fame time, he 
continued to exprefs no lefs reverence than formerly for the 
authority of the apoftolic fee“; he fignified his willingnefs to 
fubmit the whole controverfy to certain univerfities which he 
named, and promifed neither to write nor to preach for the future 
concerning Indulgences, provided his adverfaries were likewife 
enjoined to be filent with refpect to them*’. All thefe offers 
Cajetan difregarded or rejected, and {till infifted peremptorily on 
a {fimple recantation, threatening him with ecclefiaftical cenfures, 
and forbidding him to appear again in his prefence, unlefs he 
refolved inftantly to comply with what he required. This 
haughty and violent manner of proceeding, as well as other cir- 
cumftances, gave Luther’s friends fuch ftrong reafons to fufpedct, 
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that even the Imperial fafe-condu& would not be able to protect 
him from the legate’s power and refentment, that they pre- 
vailed on him to withdraw fecretly from Augfburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, according 
to a form of which there had been fome examples, he prepared 
a folemn appeal, from the Pope ill-informed at that time con- 
cerning his caufe, to the Pope when he fhould receive more full 


information with refpeét to it’. 


CaJETAN, enraged at Luther’s abrupt retreat, and the publi- 
cation of his appeal, wrote to the Elector of Saxony, complaining 
of both; and requiring him, as he regarded the peace of the 
church, or the authority of its head, either to fend that feditious 
monk a prifoner to Rome, or to banifh him out of his territo- 
ries. It was not from theological confiderations that Frederick 
had hitherto countenanced Luther; he feems to have been much 
a ftranger to controverfies of that kind, and to have been little 
interefted in them. His protection Howed almoft entirely, as. 
hath been already obferved, from political motives, and was 
afforded with great fecrecy and caution. He had neither heard 
any of Luther’s difcourfes, nor read any of his books; and 
though all Germany refounded with his fame, he had never once 
admitted him into his prefence*. But upon this demand which 
the Cazdinal made, it became neceflary to throw off fomewhat 


of his former referve. He had been at great expence, and had 


teftowed much attention on founding a new univertity, an object 
of confiderable importance to every German prince; and forefee- 
Sax hore ftal a blow the removal of Luther would be to its repu- 


"so. he, under various pretexts, and with many profeflions 
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of cfteem for the Cardinal, and af reverence for the Pope, 
declined complying with either of his requefts, and openly dii- 
covered great concern for Luther’s fafety '. 


Te inflexible rigour with which Cajetan infifled on 2 
fimple recantation, gave great offence to Luther’s follewers in 
that age, and hath fince been cenfured as imprudent, by feveral 
Popith writers. But it was impoffible for the legate to act an- 
other part. The judges before whom Luther had been required 
to appear at Rome, were fo cager to difplay their zcal againft his 
errors, that, without waiting the expiration of the fixty days 
allowed him in the citation, they had already condemned him as 
an heretick*. Leo had in feveral of his brieves and letters, flig- 
matized him as a child of iniquity, and a man given up to a 
reprobate fenfe. Nothing lefs, therefore, than a recantation 
could fave the honour of the church, whofe maxim it is never to 
abandon the fmalleft point it has eftablifhed, and which 1s even 
precluded, by its pretenfions to infallibility, from having it inits 
power to do fo. 


LUTHER’s fituation, meanwhile, was fuch as would have filled 
any other perfon with the moft difquieting apprehenfions. He 
could not expe that a prince fo prudent and cautious as Fre- 
derick would, on his account, fet at defiance the thunders of the 
church, and brave the papal power which had crufhed fome of 
the moft powerful of the German Emperors. He knew what 
veneration was paid, at that time, to ecclefiaftical decificns; what 
terror ecclefiaftical cenfures carried along with them, and how 
eafily thefe might intimidate and fhake a prince, who was rather 
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his protector from policy, than his difciple from conviction. If 
he fhould be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no profpec of any 
oiher afylum, and muft ftand expofed to whatever punifhment 
the rage or bigotry of his enemics could inflict. Though fen- 
{ible of his danger, he difcovered no fymptoms of timidity, or 
remiffnefs, but continued to vindicate his own conduct and opi- 
nions, and to inveigh againft thofe of his adverfaries with more: 
vehemence than ever . 


BuT as every ftep taken by the court of Rome, particularly 
the irregular fentence by which he had been fo precipitately de- 
clared a heretick, convinced Luther that Leo would foon proceed 
to the moft violent meafures againft him, he had recourfe to the 
only expedient in his power; in order to prevent the effe&t of the 
Papal cenfures. He appealed toa general council, which he affirmed 
to be the reprefentative of the catholic church, and fuperior m 
power to the Pope, who being a fallible man, might err, as St. 
Peter, the moft perfect of his predeceflors, had erred”. 


Ir foon appeared, that Luther had not formed rafh conjectures 
concerning the intentions of the Romifh church. A bull, of a 
date prior to his appeal, was iffued by the Pope, in which he 
magnifies the virtue and efficacy of Indulgences in terms as 
extravagant as any of his predeceflors had ventured to ufe in 
the darkeft ages ; and without applying fuch palliatives, or men-. 
tioning fuch. conceffions as the juncture feemed to call for, he 
required all Chriftians to affent to what he delivered as the doc-. 
trine of the Catholic church, and fubjected thofe who fhould 
hold or teach any contrary opinion to the heavieft ecclefiaflical. 
cenfures. 
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AMONG Luther’s followers, this bull, which they confidered 
as an unjuftifiable effort of the Pope in order to preferve that rich 
branch of his revenue which arofe from Indulgences, produced 
little effe&. But, among the reft of his countrymen, fuch a clear 
decifion of the fovereign Pontiff againft him, and enforced by 


fuch dreadful penalties, muft have been attended with conie- 
quences very fatal to his caufe; if thefe had not been pre- 


vented in a great meafure by the death of the Emperor Maxi- 


milian, whom: both his principles and his intereft prompted to. 
fupport the authority of the holy fee. In confequence of this. 
event, the vicariat of that part of Germany whichis governed by 
the Saxon laws, was committed to the Eleftor of Saxony; and 


under the fhelter. of his friendly adminiftration, Luther not only 
enjoyed tranquillity, but his opinions were fuffered, during the 
inter-regnum which preceded Charles’s election, to take root in 


differeht places, and to grow up. to fome degree of ftrength and. 


firmnefs. Leo too, to-whom the election of an Emperor was a 
point more interefting than a theological controverfy, which he 


did not underftand, and of which he could not forefee the confe- 
quences, being extremely folicitous not to irritate a Prince of | 


fuch confiderable influence in the electoral college as Frederick, 
difcovered a great unwillingnefs to pronounce the fentence of 


excommunication. againft Luther, which his adverfaries conti-. 


tually demanded with the mcft clamorous.importunity. 


To thefe political views of the Pope, as well as to his natural 
averfion from fevere meafures, was owing the fufpenfion of any 
further proceedings againft Luther for eighteen months. Per- 
petual negociations,. however, in order to ‘bring the matter to 
fome amicable iffue, were carried: on during that fpace. The 
manner in which thefe were conduéted having given. Luther 
many opportunities of obferving the corruption of the court of 
Rome; its obftinacy in adhering to eftablifhed errors; and its 

indifference 
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‘jridifference about truth, however clearly propofed, or ftrongly 


proved, he began to utter fome doubts with regard to the divine 
lof the Papal authority. A publick difputation was held 
upon this important queftion at Leipfick, between Luther and 
Eccius, one of his moft learned and formidable antagonifts; but 
it was as fruitlefe and indecifive as fuch fcholafiic combats ufually 
prove. Both parties boafted of having obtained the victory ; 
both were confirmed in their own opinions; and no progrefs 
was made towards deciding the point in controverly °. 


Nor did this fpirit of mutiny againft the doctrines and ufur- 
pations of the Romifh church, break out in Saxony alone; an 
attack no lefs fierce, and occafioned by the fame caufes, was made 
upon them about this time in Switzerland. The Francifcans 
being entrufted with the promulgation of Indulgences in that 
country, executed their commiffion with the fame indifcretion 
and rapacioufnefs, which had rendered the Dominicans {o odious 
in Germany. They proceeded, neverthelefs, with uninterrupted 
fuccefs till they arrived at Zurich. There Zuinglius, a man not 
inferior to Luther himfelf in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to 
oppofe them; and being animated with a republican boldnefs, 


and free from thofe reftraints which fubje€tion to the will of a 


Prince impofed on the German reformer, he advanced with more 


daring and rapid fteps to overturn the whole fabric of the efta- 


blithed religion’. The appearance of fuch a vigorous auxiliary, 
and the progrefs which he made, was, at firft, matter of great 
joy to Luther, though on the other hand, the decrees of the uni- 


-werfities of Cologne and Louvain, which pronounced his opinions 
to be erroneous, afforded great caufe of triumph to his adver- 


faries. 
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Bur the undaunted fpirit of Luther, acquired frefh vigour Book II. 
from every inftance of oppofition ; and pufhing on his inquiries Laces okie 
and attacks from one doétrine to another, he began to fhake the ser a pros 
Grmeft foundations on which the wealth or power of the church 
were eftablifhed. Leo came at laft to be convinced, that all 
hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain ; feveral pre- 

Jates of great wifdom exclaimed no lefs than Luther’s perfonal 
adverfaries againft the Pope’s unprecedented lenity in permitting; 
an uncorrigible heretic, who during three years had been endea- 
vouring to fubvert every thing facred and venerable, ftill to 
remain within the bofom of the church; the dignity of the papal 
fee rendered the moft vigorous proceedings neceflary; the new 
Emperor, it was hoped, would fupport its authority; nor did it. 
feem probable that the Eleétor of Saxony would fo far forget his 
ufual caution, as to fet himfelf in oppofition to their united 
power. The college of cardinals was often affembled, in order to- 
prepare the fentence with due deliberation, and the moft able 
canons were confulted how it might be exprefled with the 
moft unexceptionable formality. At laft, on the fifteenth of June, Bull of ex- 


communica—{j 


one thoufand five hundred and twenty, the bull fo fatal to the jios publimed 
church of Rome, was iffued. Forty-one propotitions, extracted #877! him. 


out of Luther’s works, are therein condemned as heretical, 
{candalous, and offenfive to pious ears; all perfons are forbidden 
to read his writings, upon pain of excommunication ; fuch as 
had any of them in their cuttody, are commanded to commit 
them to the flames; and he himfeli, if he did not, within fixty 
days, publickly recant his errors, and burn his books, is pro- 
nounced an obftinate heretic; 1s excommunicated, and delivered 
unto Satan for the deftruction of his flefh; and all fecular Princes 
are required, under pain of incurring the fame cenfure, to feize 
his perfon, that he might be puniihed as bis crimes deferved ”, 
F Palavic. 27. Luth- Opes. i. 423. 
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T£ publication of this bull in Germany excited various 
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his party and opinions had been crufhed at once by fuch a deci- 
five blow. His followers, whofe reverence for the papal au- 
thority daily diminifhed, read Leo’s anathemas with more in- 
dignation than terror. In fome cities, the people violently 
obftruéted the promulgation of the bull; in others, thofe who 
attempted to publifh it were infulted, and the bull itfelf torn in 
pieces, and trodden under foot *. 


Tus fentence, which he had for fome time expected, did 
not difconcert or intimidate Luther. After renewing his appeal 
to a general council, he publifhed remarks upon the bull of 
excommunication ; and being now perfuaded that Leo had been 
guilty both of impiety and injuftice in his proceedings againít 
him, he boldly declared the Pope to be that man of fin, or Anti- 
chrift, whofe appearance is foretold in the New Teftament; he 
declaimed againft his tyranny and ufurpations with greater vio- 
lencethan ever; he exhorted all Chriftian Princes to fhake off fuch 
an ignominious yoke ; and boafted of his own happinefs in being 
marked out as the object of ecclefiaftical indignation, becaufe he 
had ventured to affert the liberty of mankind. Nor did he confine 
his expreffions of contempt for the papal power to words alone; 
Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed Luther’s books 
to be burnt at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, affembled all the 
profeffors and ftudents in the univerfity of Wittemberg, and with 
great pomp, and before a vaft multitude of {pectators, caft the 
volumes of the canon law, together with the bull of excommu- 





nication into the flames; and his example was imitated in feveral 
cities of Germany. The manner in which he juttified this action 
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was fill more provoking than the action itfelf. He collected 
from the canon law fome of the moft extravagant propofitions 
with regard to the plenitude and omnipotence of the Pope's 
power, and the fubordination of all fecular jurifdiction to his 
authority, and publificd thefe with a commentary, pointing out 
the impiety of fuch tenets, and their evident tendċncy to fub- 
vert all civil government. 


SucH was the progrefs which Luther had made, and fuch 
the ftate of his party, when Charles arrived in Germany. No 
fecular Prince had hitherto embraced Luther’s opinions; no 
change in the eftablifhed forms of worfhip had been introduced ; 
and no encroachments made upon the poffeffions or jurifdiction 
of the clergy; neither party had yet proceeded to action; and 
the controverfy, though conducted with great heat and paflion 
on both fides, was ftill carried on with its proper weapons, with 
thefes, difputations, and replies. A deep impreflion, however, 
was made upon the minds of the people; their reverence for 
ancient inftitutions and doctrines was fhaken; and the materials 
were already fcattered which produced the combuftion that {foon 
{fpread over all Germany. Students crowded from every pro- 
vince of the Empire to Wittemberg; and under Luther himfelf, 
Melan&thon, Carloftadius, and other mafters, then reckoned 
eminent, imbibed opinions, which, on their return, they pro- 
pagated among their countrymen, who liftened to them with 
that fond attention, which truth when accompanied with novelty 
naturally commands’. 


DURING the courfe of thefe tranfactions, the court of Rome, 
though under the direction of one of its ableft Pontiffs, neither 
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formed its fchemes with that profound fagacity, nor executed 
them with that-fteady perfeverance, which had long rendered it 
the moft perfe& model of political wifdom to the reft c] Europe. 
When Luther began to declaim againft Indulgences, two diffe- 
rent methods of treating him lay before the Pope; by adcpting 
one of which the attempt, it 1s probable, might have been 
crufhed, and by the other it might have been rendered innocent. 
If Luther’s firt departure from the do@trines of the church had 
inftantly drawn upon him the weight of its cenfures, the dread 
of thefe might have reftrained the Eletor of Saxony from pro- 


tecting him, might have deterred the people from liftening to his 


difcourfes, or even might have overawed Luther himfelf; and his 
name, like that of many good men before his time, would now 
have been known to the world only for his honeft but ill-timed 
effort to corre& the corruptions of the Romifh church. Or on 
the other hand, if the Pope had early teftified fome difpleafure 
with the vices and excefles of thofe who had been employed to 
publifh Indulgences; if he had forbidden the mentioning of 
controverted points in difcourfes, addrefled to the people; if he 
had enjoined the difputants on both fides to be filent; if he had 
been careful not to rifque the credit of the church by defining 
articles which had hitherto been left undetermined, Luther would, 
probably, have ftopt fhort at his firft difcoveries: He would not 
have been forced in felf-defence to venture upon new ground, and 
the whole controverfy might poffibly have died away infenfibly; 
or being confined entirely to the {chools, might have been carried 
on with as little detriment to the peace and unity of the-Romith 
church, as that which the Francifcans maintain with the Domi- 
nicans, concerning the immaculate conception, or that between 
the Janfenifts and Jefuits concerning the operations of grace. 
But Leo, by fluCtuating between thefe oppofite fyfiems, and by 


embracing them alternately, defeated the efe&ts of both. By 
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an improper exertion of authority, Luther was exafperated, but Boox II. 
not reftrained. By a miftaken exercife of lenity, time was given oa ines 
for his opinions to fpread, but no progrefs made towards recon- 

ciling him to the church; and even the fentence of excommuni- 

cation, which at another juncture might have been dectfive, was 

delayed fo long, that it became at laft {carce an objec of terror. 





SucH a feries of errors in the meafures of a court, feldom and upon the 
chargeable with miftaking its own true intereft, is not more “e g 
aftonifhing than the wifdom which appeared in Luther's conduct. 
Though a perfect ftranger to the maxims of human prudence, 
and incapable, from the impetuofity of his temper, of obferving 
them, he was led naturally by the method in which he made his 
difcoveries, to carry on his operations in a manner which con- 
tributed more to their fuccefs, than if every ftep he took had 
been prefcribed by the moft artful policy. At the time when 
he fet himfelf to oppofe Tetzel, he was far from intending that 
reformation, which he. afterwards effected; and would have 
trembled with horror at the thoughts of what at laft he 
gloried in accomplifhing. ‘The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind, all at once, by any fpecial revelation; he 
acquired it by induftry and meditation, and his progrefs, of con- 
fequence, was gradual. The doctrines of Popery are fo clofely 
conneéted, that the expofing of one error conducted him natu- 
rally to the deteétion of others; and all the parts of that artificial 
fabric were fo linked together, that the pulling down of one 
loofened. the foundation of the reft, and rendered it more eafy 
to overturn them. In confuting the extravagant tenets con- 
cerning Indulgences, he was obliged to inquire into the true caufe 
of our juftification and acceptance with God. ‘The knowledge 
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Book Il. of that, difcovered to him by degrees the inutility of pilgrimages 
——v—_ and pennances; the vanity of relying on the interceffion of faints ; 
the impiety of worfhipping them ; the abufes of auricular confef- 
fion; and the imaginary exiftence of purgatory. The detection 
of fo many errors, led him of courfe to confider the character of 
the clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant wealth, the 
fevere injunction of celibacy, and the intolerable rigour of mo- 
naftic vows appeared to him the great fources of their corruption. 
From thence, it was but one ftep to call in queftion the divine 
original of the papal power, which authorized and fupported 
fuch a fyftem of errors. As the unavoidable refult of the 
whole, he difclaimed the infallibility of the Pope, the decifions of 
{choolmen, or any other human authority, and appealed to the 
word of God as the only ftandard of theological truth. To this 
gradual progrefs Luther owed his fuccefs. His hearers were not 
fhocked at firft by any propofition too repugnant to their ancient 
prejudices, or too remote from eftablifhed opinions. They were 
conduéted infenfibly from one dodtrine to another. Their faith 
and conviction were able to keep pace with his difcoveries. To 
the fame caufe was owing the inattention, and even indifference, 
with which Leo viewed Luther’s firft proceedings. A direét or 
violent attack upon the authority of the church, would have 
drawn upon him at once the whole weight of its vengeance; 
but as this was far from his thoughts, as he continued long to 
profefs great refpect for the Pope, and made repeated offers of 
fubmiffion to his decifions, there feemed to be no reafon for 
apprehending that he would prove the author of any defperate 
revolt; and he was fuffered to proceed ftep by ftep, in under- 
mining the conftitution of the church, till the remedy applied at 
laft came too late to produce any effect. 


BUT 
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BuT whatever advantages Luther’s canfe derived either from 
the miftakes of his adverfaries, or frorn his own gond condua, 
the fudden progrefs and firm eftablifhment of his do@rincs, muft 
not be afcribed to thefe alone. The fame corrupti-ns in the 
church of Rome which he condemned, had been attacked long 
before his appearance, and the fame opinions which he now pro- 
pagated, had been publifhed in different places, and were fup- 
ported by the fame arguments. Waldus in the twelfth century, 
Wickliff in the fourteenth, and Hufs in the fifteenth, had 
inveighed againft the errors of Popery with great boldnefs, and 
confuted them with more ingenuity and learning than could 
have been expe¢ted in thofe illiterate ages ın which they flou- 
rifhed. But all thefe premature attempts towards a reformation 
proved abortive. Such feeble lights, incapable of difpelling the 
darknefs which then covered the church, were foon extinguifhed; 
and though the doctrines of thefe pious men produced fome 
effets, and left fome traces in the country where they taught, 
they were neither extenfive nor confiderable. Many powerful 
caufes contributed to facilitate Luther’s progrefs, which either 
did not exift, or did not operate with full force in their days; 
and at the critical and mature juncture when he appeared, cir- 
cumftances of every kind concurred in rendering each ftep he 
took fuccefsful. | 


-THE long and fcandalous {chiim which divided the church, 
during the latter part of the fourteenth, and the beginning of 
the fifteenth centuries, had a great effect in diminithing the 
veneration with which the world had been accuftomed to view 
the papal dignity. Two or three contending Pontiffs roaming 
about Europe at atime; fawning on the Princes whom they 
wanted to gain; fqueezing the countries which acknowledged 
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their authority ; excommunicating their rivals, and curfing 
thofe who adhered to them, difcredited their pretenfions to infal- 
libility, and expofed both their perfons and their office to con- 
tempt. The laity, to whom all parties appealed, came to learn 
that fome. right of private judgment belonged to them, and 
acquired the exercife of it fo far as to chufe, among thefe infallible 
guides, whom they would pleafe to follow. The proceedings 
of the councils of Conftance and Bafil, fpread ftill wider this 
difrefpect for the Romifh fee, and by their bold exertion of 
authority in depofing and ele&ting Popes, taught the world that 
there was in the church a jurifdiCtion fuperior even to the papal 
power, which they had long believed to be fupreme. 


THE wound given on that occafion to the papal authority 
was fcarce healed up, when the pontificates of Alexander VI. 
and Julius II. both able princes, but deteftable ecclefiaftics, 
raifed new fcandal in Chriftendom. The profligate morals of 
the former in private life; the fraud, the injuftice and cruelty 
of his publick adminiftration, place him on a level with thofe 
tyrants, whofe deeds are the greateft reproach to human nature. 
The latter, though a ftranger to thefe odious paffions which 
prompted his predeceflor to commit fo many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a reftlefs and ungovernable ambi- 
tion, which fcorned all confiderations of gratitude, of’ decency, or 
of juftice, when they obftru&ted the execution of his fchemes. 
It was {carce poffible to be firmly perfuaded that the infallible 
knowledge of a religion, whofe chief precepts are purity and 
humility, was depofited in the breafts of the impious Alexander, 
or the overbearing Julius. The opinion of thofe who exalted 


‘the authority of a council above that of the Pope fpread wonder- 


fully under their pontificates: And asthe Emperor and French 
Kings, 
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Kings, who were alternately engaged in hoftilities with thefe Boox II. 
active Pontiffs, permitted and even encouraged their fubje&ts to “~~ 
expofe their vices with all the violence of invective, and all the 

petulance of ridicule, men’s ears being accuftomed to thefe, were 

not fhocked with the bold or ludicrous difcourfes of Luther and 

his followers concerning the papal dignity. 


Nor were fuch excefies confined to the head of the church „hhe immoral 
alone. Many of the dignified clergy, both fecular and regular, s esty the 
being the younger fons of noble families, who had affumed the a 
ecclefiaftical character for no other reafon but that they found in 
the church ftations of great dignity and affluence, were accuftomed 
totally to neglect the duties of their office, and indulged them- 
felves without referve in all the vices to which great wealth 
and idlenefs naturally give birth. ‘Though the inferior clergy 
were prevented by their poverty from imitating the expenfive 
luxury of their fuperiors, yet grofs ignorance and low debauchery 
rendered them as contemptible as the other were odious‘. ‘The 
fevere and unnatural law of celibacy, to which both were 
equally fubje&t, occafioned fuch irregularities, that in feveral 
parts of Europe the concubinage of priefts was not only permit- . 
ted, but enjoined. The employing of a remedy fo contrary to 
the genius of the Chriftian religion, is the ftrongeft proof that . 
the crimes it was intended to prevent were both numerous and ` 
flagrant. Long before the fixteenth century, many authors of | 


* The corrupt ftate of the church prior to the Reformation, is acknowledged by an 
author, who was both abundantly able to judge concerning this matter, and who was not 
over forward to confefs it, <“ For fome years (fays he) before the Lutheran and 
Calviniftic herefies were publifhed, there was not (as contemporary authors teftify) any 
feverity in ecclefiaftical judicatories, any difcipline with regard to morals, any knowledge of 
facred literature, any reverence for divine things, there was not almoft any religion remain- 
ing.” Bellarminus Concio. xxviii, Oper. tom. vi, col. 296, edit. Colon. 161 7. apud Ger- 
defii Hift. Evang. Renovati vol, i. p. 25. 
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dithodute 


great name and authority pve fects deimiptions ot the 

morals of the clergy, as teem almoelt revredible in tie petur 
age”. The voluptuous ives of oe cloliaflics cieonfromced great 
feandal, not only becaufe their marsis were Inconititont with 
their cred character; butthe lure being accuflemed to fec feveral 
ot them raifed from the loweft flations to the greate athiucnec, 
did not thew the fame indulgence to their cxceties, as to thote of 
pans pofiefted of hereditury wealth or grandeur; and viewing 
tocir condition with more envy, thcy ceniured their crimes with 
micaier feverity. Nothing, therefore, could be more acceptable 
tu Luther’s hearers, than the violence with which he exclaimcd 


acainn the immoralities of churchmen, and every perfon in his 


audience could, from his own obfervation, confirm tie truth of 
his inveétives. 


Tre fcandal of thefe crimes was greatly increafed by the 
facility with which thofe who committed them, obtained par- 
don. In all the European kingdoms, the impotence of the civil 


u Centum Gravamina. Nat. German, in Fafciculo Rer. Expentend. & Pugiendarum, 
per Ortuinum Gratium, vil. i. 361. Se innumerat:le paifages to the fame purpoic in 
the appendix, or fecond volume, publifhed by Edw, Brown. Sce alfo Herm. Von der 
Hardt, Hit. Lit. Reform. pars iii. and the vaf collections of Walchius in his four volumes 
of Monimenta medii ævi, Gotting. 1757. 

The authors I have quoted euumerate the vices of the clergy. When they ventured 
upon crimes, they would not be fcrupulous with refpe& to the decorum of bzhavicur, 
Accordingly their negle&t of the decent conduét fuitable to their prof fion, feems to 
have given great offence. In order to illuitrate this I fhall tranicribe one pafiage, 
becaufe it is taken not from any author whofe profeff<d purpefe it was to deferibe the 
improper conduét of the clergy; and who from prejudice or artifice may be fuprofed to 
aggravate the charge againft them. ‘The Emperor Charles 1V. in a letter to the arch- 
bifhop of Mentz, A. D. 1359. exhorting him to reform the diforders of the clergy, thus 
exprefies himfelf: ‘* De Chrifti patrimonio, ludos, haftilaudia & torncamenta exercent; 
habitam militarem cum preztextis aureis & argenteis geflant, & calcecs militares; comam 
& barbam nutriant, & nihil quod ad vitam & ordinem cecclefiafticom fpeétat, ofendunt, 
Militaribas fe duntaxat & fecularibus aĉtibus, vita & moribus, in fuic falutis difpendium, & 
generale populi fcandalum, immifcent. Codex Diplomaticus Anecdotorum, per Val. 
Ferd, Gudenum, 4to, vol, iii. p. 438. 
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mapiftrate, under forms of government extremely irregular 

and turbulent, made it neecflary to relax the rigour of juflice, 
and upon payment of a certain fine or compofition preferibed 
by law, to remit farther punifhment, even of the oft atrocious 
crimes. The court of Romec, always attentive to the means of 
augmenting its revenues, imitated this practice, and by a prc- 
poitcrous accommodation of it to religious concerns, granted 
its pardons to {uch tranfereffors as gave a fum of money in order 
to purchafe them. As the idea of a compofition for crimes was 
then familiar, this ftrange traflick was fo far from fhocking 
mankind, that it foon became general; and to prevent any im- 
pofition in carrying it on, the officers of the Roman chancery 
publithed a book, containing the precife fum to be exacted for 
the pardon of every particular iin. A deacon guilty of murder was 
abfolved for twenty crowns. A bifhop or abbot might affaffinate 
for three hundred livres. Any ecclefiaftic might commit unclean- 
nefs, though with the moft aggravating circumftances, for the 
third part of that fum. Even fuch fhocking crimes, as occur 
feldom in human lıfe, and perhaps exift only in the impure 
imagination of a cafuift, were taxed at a very modcrate rate. 
When a more regular and perfect mode of difpenfing juftice 
came to be introduced into civil courts, the practice of paying a 
compofition for crimes went gradually into difufe; and mankind 
having acquired more accurate notions concerning religion and 
morality, the conditions on which the court of Rome beftowed 
its pardons appeared impious, and were confidered as one great 
fource of ecclefiaftical corruption *. 


* Fafcicul. Rer. Expet. & Fug. 1. 355. J. G. Schelhornii Amænit. Literar. Francof. 
1725. vol. ii. 369. Diĉtion. de Bayle. Aitic. Banck & Tuppius. Taxa Cancellar. 
Romane, Edit. Francf. 1651. paffim. 
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Tus degeneracy of manners among the clergy might, per- 
haps, have been tolerated with greater indulgence, if their. 


tant wealth of exorbitant riches and power had not enabled them at the fame 


the church, 


particularly in 
Germany, 


time, to opprefs all other orders of men. It is the genius of 
fuperftition, fond of whatever is pompous or grand, to fet no 
bounds to its liberality towards perfons whom it efteems facred, 
and to think its expreffions of regard defective unlefs it hath 
raifed them to the heighth of wealth and authority. Hence 
flowed the extenfive revenues and jurifdiction poffeffed by 
the church in every country of Europe, and which were 
become intolerable to the laity from whofe undifcerning bounty 
they were at firft derived. 


THE burden, however, of ecclefiaftical oppreflion had fallen 
with fuch peculiar weight on the Germans, as rendered them; 
though naturally exempt from levity, and tenacious of their 
ancient cuftoms, more inclinable than any people in Europe 
to liften to thofe who called on them to affert their liberty. 
During the Tong coritefts between the Popes and Emperors 
concerning the right of inveftiture, and the wars which thefe 
occafioned, moft of the confiderable German ecclefiaftics joined 
the papal faction; and while engaged in rebellion againft the 
head of the Empire, they feized the Imperial revenues, and 
ufurped the Imperial jurifdiction within their own diocefes. 
Upon the re-eftablifhment of tranquillity, they ftill retained 
thefe ufurpations, as if by the length of an unjuft poffeffion they 
had acquired a legal right to them. The Emperors, too feeble 
to wreft them out of their hands, were obliged to grant them 
fiefs of thefe vaft territories, and they enjoyed all the immuni- 
ties and honours which belonged to feudal barons. By means: 
of thefe, many bifhops and abbots in Germany were not only 

ecclefiaftics, 
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ecclefiaftics, but princes, and their character and manners par- 
took more of the licence, too frequent among the latter, 
the fan&tity which became the former ’. 





THE unfettled ftate of government in Germany, and the fre- 
quent wars to which that country was expofed, contributed 
in another manner towards aggrandizing Ecclefiaftics. ‘The 
only property during thefe times of anarchy which enjoyed 
fecurity from the oppreffion of the great, or the ravages of wary 
was that which belonged to the church. This was owing, not 
only to the great reverence for the facred character prevalent in 
thofe ages, but to a fuperftitious dread of the fentence of excom- 
munication, which the clergy were ready to denounce againft all 
who invaded their poffeffions. Many obferving this, made a 
furrender of their lands to ecclefiaftics, and confenting to hold 
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them in fee of the church, obtained as its vaflals a degree of 


fafety, which without this device they were unable to procure. 
By fuch an increafe of the number of their vafials, the power of 
ecclefiaftics received a real and permanent augmentation; and 
as lands, held in fee by the limited tenures common in thofe 
ages, often returned to the perfons on whom the fief depended, 
confiderable additions were made in this way to the property of 
the clergy”. 


THE folicitude of the clergy in providing for the fafety of 
their own perfons, was full greater than that which they dif- 
played in fecuring’ their poffeffions ; ‘and their efforts to attain it 
were ftill more fuccefsful. As they were confecrated to the prieftly 
office with much outward folemnity; were diftinguifhed from 
the ret of mankind by a peculiar drefs and manner of life; and 


y F, Paul, Hiftory of Ecclefiaft. Benefices, p. 107. : = F, Paul, Hif. of 
zccled. Benef. p. 66. Boulainvilliers, Etat de France, tom. i i, 169. Lond. 1737. 
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Boox Il. arrogated to their order many privileges which do not belong to- 
“——~—~ other Chriftians, they naturally became the objects of exceflive 


'Their en-. 
eroachments 
en the jurif- 
diction of the 
laity. 


veneration. As a fuperftitious fpirit {pread, they were regard- 
ed as beings of a fuperior fpecies to the profane laity, whom 
it would be impious to try by the fame laws, or to fubjec&t to the: 
fame punifhments. This exemption from civil jurifdiction, 
granted at firft to ecclefiaftics, as a mark of refpect, they foon 
claimed as a point of right. ‘This valuable immunity of the 
priefthood is afferted, not only in the decrees of Popes and coun- 
cils, but was confirmed in the moft ample form by many of the 
greateft Emperors?. As long as the clerical character remained, 
the perfon of an ecclefiaftic was facred; and unlefs he were 
degraded from his office, the unhallowed. hand of the civil judge 
durft not touch him. But as the power of degradation was 
lodged in the fpiritual courts, the difficulty and expence of 
obtaining {fuch a fentence, too often fecured offenders of abfolute- 
impunity. Many affumed the clerical character for no other 
reafon,. than that it might fcreen them from the punifhment 
which their actions deferved*. The German. nobles complained 
loudly, that thefe anointed malefaCtors, as:they call them‘, fel-. 
dom fuffered capitally, even for the moft atrocious crimes; and 
their independence on the civil magiftrate is often mentioned in. 
their remonftrances, as a privilege equally pernicious to fociety,. 
and to the morals of the clergy. 


WHulILeE the clergy afferted the privileges of their own order: 
with fo much zeal, they made continual encroachments upon. 
thofe of the laity. All caufes. relative to matrimony, to tefta-. 
ments, to. ufury, to legitimacy of birth, as well as thofe which. 


a Goldafti Conflitut. Imperial. Fraacof, 1673. vol. ii. 92, 1¢7- 
> Rymer’s Feedera, vol. xill..§ 32. c€ Centum Gravam, § 31. . 
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concerned ecclefiaftical revenues, were thought to be fo con- 
nected with religion, tha: they could be tried only in the fpiri- 
tual courts. Not fatisfied with this ample jurifdiction, which 
extended to one half of the fubjeéts which give rife to litigation 
among men, the clergy, with wonderful induftry, and by a thou- 
fand inventions, endeavoured to draw all other caufes into their 


own courts’; and as they had engroffed the whole learning- 


known in the dark ages, the fpiritual judges were commonly fo 
far fuperior in knowledge and abilities to thofe employed ın the 
fecular courts, that the people at firft favoured any ftretch that 
was made to bring their affairs under the cognizance of a judi- 
cature, on the decifions of which they could rely with fuperior 
confidence. ‘Thus the intereft of the church, and the inclination 
ef the people, concurring to elude the jurifdiction of the lay- 
magiftrate, foon reduced it almoft to nothing*. By means of 


this, vaft power accrued to ecclefiaftics, and no inconfiderable 


addition was made to their revenue by the fums paid in thofe 
ages to fuch as adminiftered juftice. 


THE penalty by which the fpiritual courts enforced their fen- 
tences, added. to them great weight and terror. The cenfure 
of excommunication was inftituted originally for preferving the 
purity of the church; that obftinate offenders, whofe impious 
tenets or profane lives. were a- reproach to Chriftianity, might 
be cut off from the fociety of the faithful: This, ecclefiaftics did 
not fcruple to convert into an.engine for promoting their own 
power, and inflicted it on: the moft frivolous occafions. Who- 


ever defpifed any of their decifions, even concerning civil mat-- 


ters, immediately incurred this. dreadful cenfurc, which not: 
anly excluded them from all the privileges of a Chriftian, but: 


€ Giannone Fi.ft, of Naples, book xix, .§.3. e Centum Gravam. § 9,56, 64. 
deprived! 
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IIO 


Book II. deprived them of their rights as men and citizens‘; and the 
—— dread of this rendered even the moft fierce and turbulent fpirits 
obíequious to the authority of the church. 


'The devices Nor did the clergy negle&t the proper methods of preferving the © 

ss hee tas wealth and power which they had acquired with fuch induftry 

ufurpations- ě ond addrefs. The poffeffions of the church, being- confecrated” 
to God, were declared to be unalienable; fo that the funds of a 
fociety which was daily gaining, and could never lofe; grew to 
be immenfe. In Germany, it was computed that the ecclefiaftics 
had got into their hands more than one half of the national pro- 
perty®. In other nations, the proportion varied; but the fhare 
belonging to the church was every where prodigious. 'Thefe 
vaft poffeffions were not fubje& to the burdens impofed on the 
lands of the laity. ‘The German clergy were exempted by law 
from all taxes"; and 1f, on any extraordinary emergence, Eccle- 
fiaftics were pleafed to grantany aid towards {upplying the publick 
exigencies, this was confidered.as a free gift flowing from their 
own generofity, which the civil magiftrate had no title to 
demand, far lefs to exact. In confequence of this ftrange fole- 
cifm in government, the laity-in Germany. had the mortification 
to find themfelves loaded with exceflive impofitions, becaufe 
thofe who poffeffed the greateft property were freed from any 
obligation to fupport, or to defend the ftate. 


The re ee GRIEVoUs, however, as the exorbitant wealth and nume- 
ecck i111 CS 

moftly fo- rous privileges of the clerical order were to the other members 
reigner. of the Germanick body, they would have reckoned it fome miti- 


gation of the evil, if thefe had been poflefled only by ecclefiaftics 


f Centum Gravam. § 34. € Centum Gravam. § 28. -~ h Centum 
Gravam. Ibid. Goldafti Conft. Imper. ii. 79, 108. Pfeffel Hift. du Droit Publ. 350, 374. 
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refiding among themfelves, who would have been lefs apt to 
make an improper ufe of their riches, or to exercife their rights 
with unbecoming rigour. But the bifhops of Rome having early 
put in a claim, the boldeft that ever human ambition fuggetted, 
of being fupreme and infallible heads of the Chriftian church ; they, 
by their profound policy and unwearied perfeverance, by their 
addrefs in availing themfelves of every circumftance which 
occurred, by taking advantage of the fuperftition of {ome 
Princes, of the neceflities of others, and of the credulity of the 
people, at length eftablifhed their pretenfions in oppofition 
both to the intereft and common fenfe of mankind. Germany 
was the country which thefe Ecclefiaftical fovereigns governed 
with moft abfolute authority. ‘They excommunicated and depo- 
fed fome of its moft illuftrious Emperors, and excited their fub- 
jets, their minifters, and even their children to take arms againft 
them. Amidft thefe contefts, the Popes continually extended 
their own immunities, and fpoiled the fecular Princes of their 
moft valuable prerogatives, and the German church felt all the 
rigour of that oppreflion which flows from fubjection ta 
foreign dominion, and foreign exactions. 


THE right of conferring benefices, which the Popes ufurped 
during that period of confufion, was an acquifition of great impor- 
tance, and exalted the ecclefiaftical power upon the ruins of the 
temporal. The Emperors and other princes of Germany had 
long been in poffeflion of this right, and it ferved to increafe both 
their authority and their revenue. But by wrefting it out of 
their hands, the Popes were enabled to fill the Empire with their 
own creatures ; they accuftomed a great body of every prince’s 
fubjeđs to depend not upon him but upon the Roman fee; they 
beftowed the richeft benefices in every country upon ftrangers, 


and 
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and drained their wealth to fupply the luxury of a foreign 
court. Even the patience of the moft fuperfiitious ages muti- 
nied under {fuch opprefficn ; and fo loud and frequent were the 
complaints and murmurs of the Germans, that the Popes, afraid 
of irritating them too far, confented, contrary to their ufual 
practice, to abate fomewhat of their pretenfions, and to reft 
fatisfied with the right of nomination to thofe benefices which 
happened to fall vacant during fix months in. the year, leaving 
the difpofal of the remainder to the princes and other legal 
patrons '. 


BuT the court of Rome eafily found expedients for eluding 
an agreement which put fuch reftraints on its power. The 
practice of referving certain benefices in every country to the 
Pope’s immediate nomination, which had been long known, 
and often complained of, was extended far beyond its antient 
bounds. All the benefices poffeffed by Cardinals, or any of the 
numerous officers in the Roman court; thofe held by perfons 
who happened to die at Rome, or within forty miles of that city 
on their journey to or from it; thofe which became vacant by 
tranflation, with many others, were included in that number; 
and Julius II. and Leo ftretching the matter to the utmoft, often 
collated to benefices where the right of refervation had not been 
declared, on pretence of having mentally referved this privilege 
to themfelves. The right of refervation, however, even with 
this extenfion, had certain limits, as it could be exercifed only 
where the benefice was actually vacant ; and therefore, in order 
to render the exertion of papal power unbounded, expectative 
graces, or mandates nominating a perfon to fucceed to a benefice 
upon the firft vacancy that fhould happen, were brought into 


`i F, Paul, Hift. of Ecclef, Benef. zo4. Gold. Conftit. Imper. i. 408. 
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ufe. By means of thefe, Germany: was filled with perfons Boox If 
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depending on the court of Rome, from which it received thefe 
reverfionary grants ; princes were defrauded, in a great degree, 
of their prerogatives, and the rights of lay-patrons were pre- 
occupied, and rendered almoft entirely vain *. 


THE manner in which thefe extraordinary powers were exer- 
cifed, rendered them ftill more odious and intolerable. ‘The 
avarice and extortion of the court of Rome were become excef-— 
five almoft to a proverb. ‘The fale of benefices was fo notorious 
that no pains were taken to conceal, or to difguife it. Com- 
panies of merchants openly purchafed the benefices of different 
diftrits in Germany from the Pope’s minifters, and retailed them 
at an advanced price’. Pious men beheld with deep regret 
thefe fimoniacal tranfactions, fo unworthy the minifters of a 
chriftian church; while politicians‘complained of the lofs fuí- 


tained by the exportation of fo much wealth in that irreligious 
traffick. 








‘THE fums indeed, which the court of Rome drew by its ftated 
and legal impofitions from all the countries that acknowledged 
its authority, were fo confiderable, that it is not ftrange that they 
murmured at the {malleft addition made to them by unneceflary 
or illicit means. Every ecclefiaftical perfon, upon his admiffion to 
his benefice, paid aunats or one year’s rent of his living tothe Pope, 
and as that tax was exacted with great rigour, its amount was 
prodigious. To this muft be added the frequent demands made 
by the Popes of free-gifts from the clergy, together with the 
extraordinary levies of tenths upon ecclefiaftical benefices, on 


k Centum Gravam, § 21. Fafcic. Rer. Expet..&c. 334. Gold. Conft. Imper. i. 391. 
404, 405. F. Paul, Hif. of Eccl. Benef. 167, 199. = 4 Fafcic., Rer, Expet. i. 359- 
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pretence of expeditions againft the Turks, feldom intended, or 


carried into execution; and from the whole, the vaft proportion 


of the revenues of the church which flowed continually to Rome, 
may be eftimated. 


SucH were the diffolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, and 
power, and privileges of the clergy before the reformation ; 
fuch the oppreffive rigour of that dominion which the Popes had 
eftablifhed over the chriftian world; and fuch the fentiments 
concerning them that prevailed in Germany, at the beginning 
of the fixteenth century. Nor has this fketch been copied from 
the controverfial writers of that age, who, in the heat of 
difputation, may be fufpected of having exaggerated the errors, 
or of having mifreprefented the conduct of that church which 
they laboured to overturn; it is formed upon more authentick 
evidence, upon the memorials and remonftrances of the Imperial 
diets, coolly enumerating the grievances under which the Empire 
groaned, in order to obtain the redrefs of them. Diflatisfa€tion 
muft have rifen to a great height among the people, when thefe 
grave aflemblies expreffed themfelves with {uch acrimony; and 
if they demanded the abolition of thefe enormities with fo much 
vehemence, the people, we may be affured, uttered their fenti- 
ments and defires in bolder and more virulent language. 





. To men thus prepared for fhaking off the yoke, Luther addreff- 
ed himfelf with certainty of fuccefs. As they had long felt its 
weight, and born it with impatience, they liftened with joy to the 
firft propofal for procuring deliverance. Hence proceeded the 
fond and eager reception that his doctrines met with, and the rapi- 
dity with which they fpread over all the provinces of Germany. 
Even the impetuofity and fiercenefs of Luther’s fpirit, his con- 
fidence in aflerting his own opinions, and the arrogance and 

I contempt 
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contempt wherewith he treated all who differed from him, which, 
in ages of greater moderation and refinement, have been rec- 
koned defeéts in the character of that reformer, did not appear 
exceflive to his contemporaries, whofe minds were ftrongly agi- 
tated by thofe interefting controverfies which he carried on, and 
who had themfelves endured the rigour of papal tyranny, and 
feen the corruptions in the church againft which he exclaimed. 


Nor were they greatly offended at that grofs fcurrility with 
which his polemical writings are filled, or at the low buffoonery 
he fometimes introduces into his graveft difcourfes. No difpute 
was managed in thofe rude times without a large portion of the 
former, and the latter was common, even on the moft folemn 
occafions, and in treating the moft facred fubjects. So far were 
either of them from doing hurt to his caufe, that invective and 
ridicule had fome effe&t, as well as more laudable arguments, in 
expofing the errors of popery, and in determining mankind to 
abandon them. 


BeEsIDEs all thefe caufes of Luther’s rapid progrefs, arifing 
from the nature of his enterprize, and the juncture at which he 
undertook it, he reaped advantage from fome foreign and adven- 
titious circumftances, the beneficial influence of which none of 
his forerunners in the fame courfe had enjoyed. Among thefe 
may be reckoned the invention of the art of printing, about half 
a century before his time. By this fortunate difcovery, the faci- 
lity of acquiring and of propagating knowledge, was wonder- 
fully increafed, and Luther’s books, which muft otherwife have 
made their way flowly and with uncertainty into diftant coun- 
tries, {pread at once all over Europe. Nor were they read only 
by the rich and the learned, who alone had accefs to books before 
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that invention; they got into the hands of the people, who, upon 
this appeal to them as judges, ventured to examine and ta rejet 
many doétrines, which they had formerly been required tu 
believe, without being taught to underftand them. | 





THE revival of learning at the fame period was a circum- 
ftance extremely friendly to the Reformation. The ftudy of 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors, and the difcovery of that 
liberal and found knowledge which they contain, rouzed the 
human mind from the profound lethargy in which it had been 
funk during feveral centuries. Mankind feem, at that period, to 
have recovered the powers of inquiring and of thinking, facul- 
ties of which they had long loft the ufe; and fond of the acqui- 
fition, they exercifed them with great boldnefs upon all fubjects. 
They were not now afraid of entering an uncommon path, or 
of embracing a new opinion. Novelty appears, at this time, 
rather to have been a recommendation to a doétrine; and inftead 
of being ftartled when the daring hand of Luther drew afide, 
or tore the veil which covered eftablifhed errors, the genius of 
the age applauded and aided the attempt. Luther, though a 
ftranger to elegance in tafte or compofition, zealoufly promoted 
the cultivation of ancient literature; and fenfible of its being 
neceflary in ftudying the fcriptures, he himfelf had acquired. 
confiderable knowledge both in the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 
Melanéthon, and fome other of his difciples, were eminent pro- 
ficients in the polite arts; and as the fame barbarous monks 
who oppofed the introduétion of learning into Germany, {fet 


= themfelves with equal fiercenefs againft Luther’s opinions, and 


declared the good reception of the, one to be the effect of the pro- 
erefs which the other had made, the caufe of learning and of the 
Reformation came to be confidered as clofely connected, and, 1n 

every 
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every country, had the fame friends and the fame enemies. This Boox II. 
enabled the reformers to carry on the conteft at firt with great “a” 
fuperiority. Erudition, induftry, accuracy of fentiment, purity 

of compofition, and even wit and raillery, were wholly on their 

fide, and triumphed with eafe over illiterate monks, whofe rude 
arguments, exprefled in a perplexed and barbarous ftile, were 

found infufficient for the defence of a fyftem, the errors of which, 

all the art and ingenuity of its later and more learned advocates 

have not been able to palliate. 


THAT bold {pirit of enquiry, which the revival of learning 
excited in Europe, was fo favourable to the Reformation, that 
Luther was aided in his progrefs, and mankind were prepared 
to embrace his doctrines, by perfons who did not with fuccefs 
to his undertaking. ‘The greater part of the ingenious men 
who applied to the ftudy of ancient literature, towards the clofe 
of the fifteenth century, and the beginning of the fixteenth, 
though they had no intention, and perhaps no with, to overturn 
the eftablifhed fyftem of religion, had difcovered the abfurdity 
of many tenets and practices authorized by the church, and 
perceived the futility of thofe arguments, by which illiterate 
monks endeavoured to defend them. Their contempt of thefe 
advocates for the received errors, led them frequently to expofe 
the opinions which they fupported, and to ridicule their opinions 
with the utmoft freedom and feverity. By this men were pre- 
pared for the more ferious attacks made upon them by Luther, 
and their reverence both for the doctrines and perfons againft 
whom he inveighed, was confiderably abated. This was particu- 
larly the cafe in Germany. When the firft attempts were made 
to revive a tafte for ancient learning in that country, the Eccle- 
fiaftics there, who were ftill more ignorant than their brethren 
on the other [Jz of the Alps, fet themfelves to oppofeits progrefs 
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Book II. with more active zeal; and the patrons of the new ftudies, in 
return, attacked them with greater violence. In the writings 
of Retchlia, Hutten, and the other revivers of learning in Ger- 
many, the corruptions of the church of Rome are cenfured with 
an acrimony of ftyle, little inferior to that of Luther himfelf’*. 


From the fame caufe proceeded the frequent ftrictures of 
Erafmus upon the errors of the church, as well as upon the 
ignorance and vices of the clergy. His reputation and autho- 
rity were fo high in Europe at the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, and his works were read with fuch univerfal admira- 
tion, that the effect of thefe deferves to be mentioned as one of 
the circumftances, which contributed moft confiderably towards 
Luther’s fuccefs. Erafmus, having been deftined for the church, 
and trained up in the knowledge of Ecclefiaftical literature, 
applied himfelf more to theological inquiries than any of the 
revivers of learning in that age. His acute judgment and vaft 
erudition, enabled him to difcover many errors, both in the doc- 
trine and worfhip of the Romifh church. Some of thefe he 
confuted with great folidity of reafoning, and force of eloquence. 
Others he treated as objects of ridicule, and turned againft them 
that irrefiftable torrent of popular and fatirical wit, of which he 
had the command. There was fcarce any opinion or practice of 
the Romifh church which Luther endeavoured to reform, but 
what had been previoufly animadverted upon by Erafmus, 
and had afforded him fubjeét either of cenfure or of raillery. 
When Luther firft began his attack upon the church, Erafmus | 
feemed to applaud his conduét; he courted the friendfhip of 
feveral of his difciples and patrons; and condemned the beha- 


f Gerdefius Hift, Evang. renov. vol. i, p. 141, 157, Seckend. lib, i. p. 103. Vander 
Hardt. Hift. Literar. Reform. pars ii, 
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viour and fpirit of his adverfaries®. He concurred openly with Boox II, 
him in inveighing againft the {fchool-divines, as the teachers of “777 
a fyftem equally unedifying and obfcure. He joined him in 
endeavouring to turn the attention of men to the ftudy of the 

holy {criptures, as the only ftandard of religious truth *. 





VARIOUS circumftances, however, prevented Erafmus from 
holding the fame courfe with Luther. The natural timidity of 
his temper; his want of that force of mind which alone can 
prompt a man to affume the character of a reformer’; his excef- 
five deference for perfons in high ftation; his dread of lofing the 
penfions and other emoluments which their liberality had confer- 
red upon him; his extreme love of peace, and hopes of reform- 
ing abufes gradually, and by gentle methods; all concurred in 
determining him to reprefs and to moderate the zeal, with which 
he had once been animated againftthe errors of the church"; and 
to aflume the character of a mediator between Luther and his 
opponents. But though Erafmus foon began to cenfure Luther 
as too daring and impetuous, and was at laft prevailed upon to 
write againft him, he muft, neverthelefs, be confidered as his 
forerunner and auxiliary in this war upon the church. He 
firft {cattered the feeds, which Luther cherifhed and brought to 
maturity. His raillery and oblique cenfures, prepared the way 


8 Seckend. lib. i. p. 40, 96. 

à Vonder Hardt. Hiftor, Literar. Reform. pars i. Gerdes. Hift. Evang. Renov.i. 147. 

i Erafmus himfelf is candid enough to acknowledge this: ** Luther, fays he, has given 
us many a wholefome doétrine, and many a good counfel. I wifh he had not defeated 
the effect of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written every thing in the moft 
unexceptionable manner, I had no inclination to die for the fake of truth. Every man hath 
not the courage requifite to make a martyr; and I am afraid, that if I were put to the trial, 
I fhould imitate St. Peter.” Epift. Erafmi in Jortin’s Life of Erafm, vol, i. p> 273. 

x Jortin’s Life of Erafmus, vol. i. p. 258. 
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Boox II. for Luther’s \invectives and more direct attacks. In this light 


7m Krafmus appeared to the zealous defenders of the Romifh church 
in his own times’ In this light he muft be confidered by every 


perfon converfant in he hiftor y of that per iod. 


In this long enumeration of the circumftances which com- 
bined in favouring the progrefs of Luther’s opinions, or in 
weakening the refiftance of his axlverfaries, I have avoided enter- 
ing into any difcuffion of the theological do€trines of popery, 
and have not attempted to fhew how repugnant they are to the 
{pirit of Chriftianity, and how deftitute of any foundation in 
reafon, in the word of God, or in the practice of the primitive 
church, leaving thefe topics entirely to ecclefiaftical hiftorians, 
to whofe province’ they peculiarly belong. But when we add 
the effect of thefe religious confiderations to the influence of 
political caufes, it is obvious that the united operation of both 
on the human mind, muft have been fudden and irrefiftible. 
And though, to Luther’s contemporaries, who were too near 
perhaps to the ifcene, or too deeply interefted in it, to trace 
caufes with accuracy, or to examine them with coolnefs, the 
rapidity with which his opinions {pread appeared to be fo unac- 
countable, that fome of them imputed it to a certain uncommon 
and malignant pofition of the ftars, which fcattered the f{pirit of 
giddinefs and innovation over the world”, it is evident, that their 
fuccefs was the natural effet of many powerful caufes prepared 
by peculiar providence, and happily confpiring to that end. 
This attempt to inveftigate thefe caufes, and to throw light on 


1 Vonder Hardt, Hift. Literar. Reform. pars 1. p. 2. 
Jovii Hiftoria, Lut. 2553. fol. p. 134. 
all 
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an event fo fingular and important, will not, perhaps, be deemed Book II. 
‘an unneceflary digreffion.—I return from it to the courfe of — 
the hiftory. 


Tuer Diet at Worms conduéted its deliberations with that flow Proceedings 
formality peculiar to fuch affemblies. Much time was {pent in Apr 
eftablifhing fome regulations with regard to the internal police 
of the Empire. The jurifdi€tion of the Imperial chamber was 
_ confirmed, and the forms of its proceeding rendered more fixed 
and regular. A council of regency was appointed to affift Fer- 
dinand in the government of the Empire during his brother's 
abfence; which, from the extent of the Emperor’s dominions, and 
the multiplicity of his affairs, was an event that might be frequently 
expeéted". The ftate of religion was then taken into confide- 
ration. There were not wanting fome plaufible reafons which 
might have induced Charles to have declared himfelf the protec- 
tor of Luther’s caufe, or at leaft to have connived at its progrefs. a 
If he had poffeffed no other dominions but thofe which belonged ie — 
to him in Germany, and no other crown befides the Imperial, 
he might have been difpofed perhaps tofavour a man, who aflerted 
fo boldly the privileges and immunities for which the Empire 
had ftruggled fo long with the Popes. But the vaft and dan- 
gerous fchemes which Francis I. was forming againit him, made 
it neceflary for him to regulate his conduct by views more exten- 
five than thofe which would have fuited a German prince; and 
it being of the utmoft importance to fecure the Pope’s friend- 
fhip, this determined him to treat Luther with great feverity, 
as the moft effectual method of foothing Leo into a concurrence 


n Pont. Heuter. Rer, Auftr. Lib, viii. c. 11. p. 195. Pfeffel Abregé Chronol. p. 398. 
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Book II. with his meafures. His eagernefs to accomplifh this, rendered 
dii him not unwilling to gratify the Papal legates in Germany,’ 


who infifted that, without any delay or formal deliberation, the 
diet ought to condemn a man whom the Pope had already 
excommunicated as an incorrigible heretick. Such an abrupt 
manner of proceeding, however, being deemed unprecedented 
and unjuft by the members of the diet, they made a point of 
Luther’s. appearing in perfon, and declarıng whether he adhered 
or not to thofe opinions, which had drawn upon him the cen- 
{ures of the church°. Not only the Emperor, but all the princes 
through whofe territories he had to pafs, granted him a fafe- 
condué& ; and Charles wrote to him at the fame time, requiring 
his immediate attendance on the diet, and renewing his promifes 
of prote€tion from any injury or violence’. Luther did not hefi- 
tate one moment about yielding obedience, and fet out for Worms 
attended by the herald who had brought the Emperor’s letter 
and fafe-condu&. While on his journey, many of his friends, 
whom the fate of Hufs, under fimilar circumftances, and not- 
withftanding the fame fecurity of an Imperial fafe-condud, 
filled with follicitude, advifed and intreated him not to rufh 
wantonly into the midft of danger. But Luther, fuperior to 
fuch terrors, filenced them with this reply, “ I am lawfully 
called,” faid he, “ to appear in that city, and thither will I go 
in the name of the Lord, though as many devils as there are 


q 33 


tiles on the houfes, were there combined againft me”. 


THE reception he met with at Worms, was fuch as he might 
have reckoned a full reward of all his labours, if*vanity and 
the love of applaufe had been the principles by which he was 


R.P, Mart. Ep. 7.22. P Lath, Oper. ii, qtr. a Luth. Oper, ii. 412. 
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influenced. Greater crowds affembled to behold him, than had 
appeared at the Emperor’s publick entry ; his apartments were 
daily filled with princes and perfonages of the higheft rank’, 
and he was treated with all the refpect paid to thofe who poffefs 
the power of direCting the underflanding and fentiments of 
other men; an homage, more fincere, as well as morc flatter- 
ing, than any which pre-eminence in birth or condition can com- 
mand. At his appearance before the diet, he behaved with 
great decency, and with equal firmnefs. He readily acknow- 
ledged an excefs of vehemence and acrimony in his controver- 
fial writings, but refufed to retract his opmions unlefs he were 
convinced of their falfhood ; or to confent to their being tried by 
any other rule than the word of God. When neither threats 
nor entreaties could prevail on him to depart from this refolu- 
tion, fome of the ecclefiaftics propofed to imitate the example 
of the council of Conftance, and by punifhing the author of this 
peftlent herefy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from {fuch an evil. But the members of the diet 
refuling to expofe the German integrity to frefh reproach *by 
a fecond violation of publick faith; and Charles being no 
lefs unwilling to bring a ftain upon the beginning of his admi- 
niftration by fuch an ignominious action, Luther was permitted 
to depart in fafety °. A few days after he left the city, a fevere 
edict was publifhed in the Emperor’s name, and by authority of 
the diet, depriving him as an obftinate and excommunicated 
criminal of all the privileges he enjoyed asa fubje& of the Em- 
pire, forbidding any prince to harbour or prote& him, and 
requiring all to concur in feizing his perfon as foon as the term 
ipecified in his fafe-condu& was expired *. 

r Seckend. 156, Luth. Oper. ii. 414. *F. Paul, Hift. of Counc. p. 13. 
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Book II. BuT this rigorous decree had no confiderable effect, the exe-- 

a Eeg cution of it being prevented partly by the multiplicity of occu- 

and concealed pations which the commotions in Spain, and the wars in Italy 

wile. and the Low Countries, created to the Emperor ; and partly by 
a prudent precaution employed by the Ele€tor of Saxony, 
Luther’s faithful patron. As Luther, on his return from Worms, 
was pafling near Altenftein in Thuringia, a number of horfemen 
in mafks rufhed fuddenly out of a wood, where the Elector had 
appointed them to lie in wait for him, and furrounding his com- 
pany, carried him, after difmiffing all his attendants, to Wart- 
burg, a ftrong caftle not far diftant. There the Elector ordered 
him to be fupplied with every thing neceflary or agreeable, but 
the place of his retreat was carefully concealed, until upon a 
change in the political fituation of Europe, the fury of the 
prefent ftorm againft him began to abate. In this folitude, where 
he remained nine months, and which he frequently called his 
Patmos, after the name of that ifland to which the apoftle John 
was banifhed, he exerted his ufual vigour and induftry in 
defence of his doétrines, or in confutation of his adverfaries, 
publifhing feveral treatifes, which revived the {pirit of his fol- 
lowers, aftonifhed to a great degree, and difheartened at the 
fudden difappearance of their leader. . 


Progrefs of DuRING his confinement, his opinions continued to gain 

wi al ground, acquiring the afcendant in almoft every city of Saxony. 
At.this time, the Auguftinians of Wittemberg, with the appro- 
bation of the univerfity, and the connivance of the Elector, 
ventured upon. the firft ftep towards an alteration in the efta- 
blifthed forms of publick worfhip, by abolifhing the celebration 
of private mafles, and by giving the cup as well as the bread . 
to the laity in adminiftring the facrament of the Lord’s fupper. | 


WHATEVER: 
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WHATEVER confolation the courage and fuccefs of his dif- 
ciples, or the progrefs of his doctrines in his own country afford- 
ed Luther in his retreat, he there received information of two 
events which confiderably damped his-joy, as they feemed to lay 
infuperable obftacles in the way of propagating his principles 
in the two moft powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was, a 
folemn decree, condemning his opinions, publifhed by the uni- 
verfity of Paris, the moft ancient, and at that time the moft 
refpectable of the learned focieties in Europe. ‘The other was, 
the anfwer written to his book concerning the Babylonith cap- 
tivity by Henry VIII. of England.. That young monarch, hav- 
ing been educated under the eye of a fufpicious father, who, in: 
order to-prevent his attending to bufinefs, kept him occupied in 
the ftudy of literature, ftill retained a greater love of learning, 
and ftronger habits of application to it, than are common among 
Princes of fo active a difpofition, and {uch violent paffions; and 
being ambitious of acquiring glory of every kind, as well as 
zealoufly attached to the Romifh church, and highly.exafperated 
againft Luther, who had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite: 
author, with great contempt, he did not think it enough to 





exert his royal authority in oppofing the opinions of the reformer, . 
but refolved likewife to combat them with {fcholaftic weapons. . 
With this view he publifhed his treatife on. the Seven Sacra. 


ments, which, though forgotten at.prefent, as-books of-contro- 


verfy always.are, when the occafion that produced them is paft,.. 


is not deftitute of polemical ingenuity and acutenefs, and was. 
reprefénted by the flattery of his courtiers. to be a. work of fuch. 
wonderful {cience and learning, as exalted him no lefs above other 


authors in merit, than he’ was difinguifhed among them by his. 


rank. The Pope, to-whom it was prefented with the greateft 
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formality in full confiftory, fpoke of it in fuch terms, as if it haġ 
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been dictated by. immediate infpiration ; and as a teftimony of 
the gratitude of the church for his extraordinary zeal, conferred 
on him the title of Defender of the Faith, an appellation which 
Henry foon forfeited in the opinion of thofe from whom he 
derived it, and which is ftill the title of his fucceffors, though 
the avowed enemies of thofe opinions, by contending for which 
he merited that honourable diftinétion. Luther, who was not 
overawed either by the authority of the Univerfity, or the dig- 
nity of the Monarch, foon publifhed his animadverfions on both 
in a:ftile no lefs vehement and fevere than he would have ufed 
in confuting his meaneft antagonift. This indecent boldnefs, 
inftead of fhocking his contemporaries, was confidered by them 
as a new proof of his undaunted fpirit; a controverfy managed 
by dxfputants fo illuftrious, drew more general attention ; and 
fuch was the contagion of the fpirit of innovation, diffufed 
through Europe in that age, and fo powerful the evidence which 
accompanied the dodtrines of the reformers on their firft publi- 
cation, that, in {pite both of the civil and ecclefiaftical powers 
combined againft them, they daily gained converts both in France 
and in England. 





HOWEVER defirous the Emperor might be to put a ftop to 
Luther’s progrefs, he was often obliged, during the diet at Worms, 
to turn his thoughts to matters ftill more interefting, and which 
demanded more immediate attention. A war was ready to break 
out between him and Francis in Navarre, in the Low-Countries, _ 
and in Italy; and it required either great addrefs to avert 
the danger, or timely and wife precautions to refift it. 
Every circumftance, at that junCture, inclined Charles to prefer 
the former meafure. Spain was torn with inteftine commotions. 
In Italy, he had not hitherto fecured the affiftance of any one 

| ally. 
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ally. In the Low-Countries, his fubje€&ts trembled at the Boox II. 
thoughts of a rupture with France, the fatal effets of which on “YO, 
their commerce they had often experienced. From thefe con- 
fiderations, as well as from the folicitude of Chievres during his 

whole adminiftration to maintain peace between the two 
monarchs, proceeded the Emperor’s backwardnefs to com- 

mence hoftilities. But Francis and his minifters did not breathe 

the fame pacific fpirit. He eafily forefaw that concord could 

not long fubfift, where intereft, emulation, and ambition con- 

fpired to diffolve it; and he poffeffed feveral advantages which 

flattered him with the hopes of furprifing his rival, and of over- 

powering him before he could put himfelf ina pofture of defence. 

‘The French King’s dominions, from their compact fituation, 

from their fubjeGtion to the royal authority, from the genius of 

the people, fond of war, and attached to their fovereign by every 

tie of duty and affection, were more capable of a great or fudden 

effort, than the larger but difunited territories of the Emperor, 

in one part of which the people were in arms againft his mini- 

fters, and in all his prerogative was more limited ‘than that of 

his rival. 


THE only princes, in whofe power it was to have kept down, Henry Vilt, 

or to have extinguifhed this flame on its firft appearance, either ae 
neglected to exert themfelves, or were active in kindling and 
{preading at. Henry VIII. though he affected to aflume the 
name of mediator, and both parties made frequent appeals to 
him, had laid afide the impartiality which fuited that character. 
Wolfey, by his artifices, had eftranged him fo entirely from the 
French King, that hefecretly fomented the difcard which he ought 
tohavecompofed, and waited-only for fome decent pretext to join 
his arms tothe Emperor’s+. 


a Herbert. Fiddes’s Life of Wolfey, 258. 
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LEo’s endeavours to excrte difcord betwcen the Emperor and 
Francis were more avowed, and had greater influence. Not 
only his duty, as the common father of Chriftendom, but his 
intereft as an Italian potentatec, called upon the Pope to aét as 
the guardian of the public tranquillity, and to avoid any meafure 
that might overturn the fyftem, which after much bloodfhed, 
and many negociations, was now eftablifhed in Italy. Accord- 
ingly Leo, who inftantly difcerned the propriety of this conduét, 
had formed a {cheme upon Charles’s promotion to the Imperial 
dignity, of rendering himfelf the umpire between the rivals, by 
foothing them alternately, while he entered into no clofe confe- 
deracy with either; and a Pontiff lefs ambitious and enterprizing, 
might have faved Europe from many calamities by adhering to 
this plan. But this high-{fpirited prelate, who was ftill in the 
prime of life, longed paflionately to diftinguifh his pontificate 
by fome fplendid action. He was impatient to wafh away the 
infamy of having loft Parma and Placentia, the acquifition of 
which reflected fo much luftre on the adminiftration of his pre- 
deceffor Julius. He beheld, with the indignation natural to Ita- 
lians in that age, the dominion which the Tranfalpine, or as they 
in imitation of the Roman arrogance denominated them, the 
barbarous nations, had attained in Italy. He flattered himfelf, 
that after affifting the one monarch to ftrip the other of his pof- 
feffions in that country, he might find means of driving out the 
victor in his turn, and acquire the glory of reftoring Italy to the 
liberty and happinefs it enjoyed before the invafion of Charles 
VIII. when every ftate was governed by its native princes, or its 
own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign yoke. Extravagant 
and chimerical as this project may feem, it was the favourite 
object of almoft every Italian eminent for genius or enterprize 
during great part of the fixteenth century; they vainly hoped, 
that by fuperior {kill in the artifices and refinements of negocia- 

tion, 
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tion, they would be able to baffle the cfforts of nations, ruder Boox II, 
indeed than themfelves, but much more powerful and warlike. So ~~~ 
alluring was the profpect of this to Leo, that notwithftanding 
the gentlenefs of his difpofition, and his fondnefs for the pleafures 
of a refined and luxurious eafe, he haftened to difturb the peace 
of Europe, and to plunge himfelf in a dangerous war, with an 


impetuofity {carce inferior to that of the turbulent and martial 
Julius’. | 


IT was in Leo’s power, however, to chufe which of the mon- 
archs he would take for his confederate againft the other. Both 
of them courted his friendfhip; he wavered for fome time 
between them, and at firft concluded an alliance with Francis. 
The obje&t of this treaty was the conqueft of Naples, which 
the confederates agreed to divide between them. ‘The Pope, it 
is probable, flattered himfelf that the brifk and aétive fpirit of 
Francis, feconded by the fame qualities in his fubjeéts, would 
get the {tart of the flow and wary councils of the Emperor, and 
that they might over-run with eafe this detached portion of his 
dominions, ill provided for defence, and always the prey of 
every invader. But whether the French King, by difcovering 
too openly his fufpicions of Leo’s fincerity, difappointed thefe 
hopes ; whether the treaty was only an artifice of the Pope’s, to 
cover the more ferious negociations he was carrying on with 
Charles; whether he was enticed by the profpe& of reaping 
greater advantages from an union with that prince; or whether 
he was foothed by the zeal which Charles had manifefted for the — . 
honour of the church in condemning Luther; certain itis, that Concludes a 
he foon deferted his new ally, and made overtures of friendthip, tiegeh 
though with great fecrecy, tothe Emperor *. Don John Manuel, 
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the fame man who had been the favourite of Philip, and whofe 
addrefs lad difconcerted all Ferdinand’s fchemes, having been 
delivered, upon the death of that monarch, from the prifon to 
which he was confined, was now the Imperial ambaffador at 
Rome, and fully capable of improving this favourable difpoli- 
tion in the Pope to his mafter’s advantage “. To him the con- 
du& of this negociation- was entirely committed, and bcing 
carefully concealed from Chievres, whofe averfion from a war 
with France would have prompted hun to retard or defeat it, an 
alliance between the Pope and Emperor was quickly concluded °. 
The chief articles in this treaty, which proved the foundation of 
Charles’s grandeur in Italy, were, that the Pope and Emperor 
fhould join their forces to expel the French out of the Milanefe, 
the pofleffion of which fhould be granted to Francis Sforza, a 
fon of Ludovico the Moor, and who had refided at Trent fince 
the time his brother Maximilian had been difpoffeffed of his 
dominions by the French King; that Parma and Placentia 
fhould be reftored to the church; that the Emperor fhould 
affift the Pope in conquering Ferrara; that the annual tribute 
paid by the kingdom of Naples to the Holy See fhould be in- 
creafed; that the Emperor fhould take the family of Medici 
under his protection; that he fhould grant to the Cardinal of 
that name a penfion of ten thoufand ducats upon the arch- 
bifhoprick of Toledo; and fettle lands in the kingdom of 
Naples to the fame value upon Alexander the natural fon of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 


THE tranfacting an affair of fuch moment without his parti- 
cipation, appeared to Chievres fo decifive a proof of his having 
loft the afcendant which he had kitherto maintained over the 
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mind of his pupil, that his chagrin on this account added to Book II. 
the melancholy with which he was overwhelmed on taking a ee 
view of the many and unavoidable calamities attending a war 

 againft France, is faid to have fhortened his days’. But though 

this, perhaps, may be only the conjecture of hiftorians, fond of 
attributing every thing that befals illuftrious perfonages to extra- 

ordinary caufes, and of afcribing even their difcafes and dcath 

to the effe& of political paffions, which oftener difturb the en- 

joyment than they abridge the period of life, it is certain that 

his death at this critical jun€ture extinguifhed all hopes of 

avoiding a rupture with France *. ‘This event, too, delivered 

Charles from a minifter, to whofe authority he had been accuf- 

tomed from his infancy to fubmit with fuch implicit deference, 

as checked and depreffed his genius, and retained him in a {tate 

of pupillage, unbecoming both his years and his rank.; but this 

reftraint being removed, the native powers of his mind were 

allowed to unfold themfelves, and he difplayed fuch great talents, 

both in council and in execution, as exceeded the hopes of his 
contemporaries *, and command the admiration of pofterity. 


WHILE the Pope and Emperor were preparing, in confe- Commence- 
quence of their fecret alliance, to attack Milan, hoftilities com- ities “i ee 
menced in another quarter. The children of John d’Albret Navarre. 
King of Navarre having often demanded the reftitution of 
their hereditary dominions, in terms of the treaty of Noyon, 
and Charles having as often eluded their requeft upon very fri- 
volous pretexts, Francis thought himfelf authorized by that 
treaty to affift the exiled family. The juncture appeared ex- 


tremely favourable for fuch an enterprize. Charles was at a 
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diftance from that part of his dominions; the troops ufually 
{tationed there had been called away to quell the commotions in 
Spain; the Spanifh malecontents warmly follicited him to invade 
Navarre‘, in which a confiderable faction was ready to declare 
for the defcendants of their ancient monarchs. But in order to 
avoid, as much as poflible, giving offence to the Emperor, or King 
of England, Francis directed forces to be levied, and the war to. 
be carried on, not in hiscwn name, but in that of Henry d’Albret. 
The condu& of thefe troops was committed to Andrew de Foix, 
de l’Efparre, a young nobleman, whom his near alliance to the 


unfortunate King whofe battles he was to fight, and what was 


fill more powerful, the intereft of his fifter, madame de Chateau- 
briand, Francis’s favourite miftrefs, recommended to that impor- 
tant truft, for which he had neither talents nor experience. But 
as there was no army in the field to oppofe him, he became 
mafter, in a few days, of the whole kingdom of Navarre, with- 
out meeting with any obftruction but from the citadel of Pam- 
peluna. The additional works to this fortrefs begun by Ximenes, 
were ftill unfinifhed ; nor would its flight refiftance have deferved 
notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Bifcayan gentleman, had not been 
dangeroufly wounded in its defence. During the progrefs of a 
lingering cure, Loyola happened to have no other amufement 
than what he found in reading the lives of the faints: The effe& 
of this on his mind, naturally enthuftaftic, but ambitious and 
daring, was to infpire him with fuch a defire of emulating the 
glory of thefe fabulous worthies of the Romıfh church, as led 
him into the wildeft and moft extravagant adventures; which 
terminated at laft in inftituting the fociety of Jefuits, the moft 
political and beft regulated of all the monaftic orders, and from 
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which mankind have derived more advantages, and received 
greater hurt, than from any other of thefe religious fraternities. 


Ir, upon the redu€tion of Pampeluna, L’Efparre had been 
fatisied with taking proper precautions for fecuring his 


conqueft, the kingdom of Navarre might ftill have remained 


annexed to the crown of France, in reality, as well as in title. 
But, pufhed on by youthful ardour, and encouraged by Francis, 


who was too apt to be dazzled with fuccefs, he ventured to pafs - 


the confines of Navarre, and to lay fiege to Logrogno, a {mall 


city in Caftile. This rouzed the Caftilians, who had hitherto ` 
beheld the rapid progrefs of his arms with great unconcern, and 


the diffenfions in that kingdom being almoft compofed, both 
parties exerted themfelves with emulation in defence of their 


country; the one that it might efface the memory of paft mil- 
conduét by their prefent zeal; the other that it might add to the’ 


merit of having fubdued the Emperor’ s rebellious fubjects, that 
of repulfing his foreign enemies. The fudden advance of their 
troops, together with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants 
of Logrogno, obliged the French general to abandon his rath 
enterprize. The Spanifh army, which increafed every day, 
haraffing him during his retreat, he, inftead of taking fhelter 
under the cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting the arrival of fome 
troops-who were marching to join him, attacked the Spaniards, 
though far fuperior to him in number, with great impetuofity, 
but with fo little condu@, that his forces were totally routed, he 
himfelf, together with his principal officers, was taken prifoner, 
and Spain recovered poffeffion of Navarre in ftill fhorter time 
than the French had fpent in the conqueft of it“. 


k Mem. de Bellay, p, 21. P. Mart. Ep. 726. 
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WHILE Francis endeavoured to juftify his inyvafion of Navarre, 
by carrying it on in the name of Henry D Albret, he had rccourfe 
to an artifice much of the fame kind, in attacking another part 
of the Emperor’s terri tories. Robert de la Marck, lord of the 
{mall but independent territery of Bouilion, fituated on the fron- 
tiers of Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned 
Charles’s fervice on account of an encroachment which the 


Aulic council made on his jurifdi€tion, and having thrown him- 


felf upon France for proteftion, was ealily perfuaded, in the heat 
of his refentment, to fend a herald to Worms, and to declare war 
in form againft the Emperor. Such extravagant infolence in a 
petty prince ‘furprized Charles, and appeared to him a certain 


‘proof of his having reccived promifes of powerful fupport from 


the French King. The juftnefs of this conclufion foon became 
evident. Robert with troops levied in France, by the King’s 


connivance, though feemingly in contradi¢tion to his orders, 
entered Luxembourg, and after ravaging the open country, laid 
{iege to Vireton. Of this Charles complained loudly, as a direc 
‘violation of the peace fubfifting betwecn the two crowns, and 


fummoned Henry VIII. in terms of the treaty concluded at Lon- 


.don in the year one thoufand five hundred and eightecn, to turn his 


arms againft France as the firftaggreflor ; and though Francis pre- 


‘tended that he was not anfwerable for Robert’s conduct, whofe 


army fought under his own ftandards, and in his own quarrel, and 


who, contrary to an exprefs prohibition, had feduccd fome fub- 


jects of France into his fervice; Henry paid fo little regard to 
this evafion, that the French King, rather than irritate a prince 
whom he-ftill hoped to gain, commanded de la Marck to diiband 
his troops’. 


1 Mem, de Bellay, pe 22, &c. Mem. de Fleuranges, p. 335; £¢. 
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Tu Emperor, meanwhile, was aflembling an army to chaftife 
Robert’s infolence. ‘Twenty thoufand men undcr the count of 
Naffau invaded his little tcrritorics, and in a few days became 
mafters of every place in them but Sedan. After making him 
feel fo fenfibly the weight of his mafter’s indignation, Nafiau 
advanced towards the fronticrs of France; and Charles knowing 
that he might prefume fo far on Henry’s partiality in his favour, 
as not to be over-awed by the fame fears which had reftrained 
Francis, ordered his general to befiege Moufon. The cowardice 
of the garriion having obliged the governor to furrendcr aimoit 
without refiftance, Nafiau invefited Meziercs, a place at that time 
of no confiderable ftrength, but fo advantageoully fituated, that 
by getting poffeffion of it, the Imperial army might have pene- 
trated into the heart of Champagne, in which there was {carce 
any other town capable of obftruCting its prcegrefs. Happily for 
France, its monarch, fenfible of the importance of this fortrefs, 
and of the danger to which it was expofed, committed the defence 
of it to the chevalier Bayard, diftinguifhed among his contem- 


poraries by the appellation of The Knight without fear, and with~ 


out reproach™, This man, whofe prowefs in combat, whofe 


pundctilious honour and formal gallantry, bear a nearer refem-. 


blance, than any thing recorded in hiitory, to the character 
afcribed to the heroes of chivalry, poffeffed all the talents which 
form a great general. Thefe he had many occafions of exerting 
in the defence of Mezicres; partly by his valour, partly by 
his condu, he protracted the fiege to a great length, and in the 
end obliged the Impcrialifts to raile it, with infamy and lofs’*. 
Francis at the head of a numerous army foon retook Moufon, and 
entering the Low-Countries, made feveral conquefts of finall 


importance, In the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, through. 
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Book IJ. an excefs of caution, an error with which he cannot be often 

-m charged, he loft an opportunity of cutting off the whole Impe- 
rial army°; and what was ftill of more confequence, he difgufted 
the conftable Bourbon, by giving the command of the van to the 
duke D’Alencon, though this poft of honour belonged to Bour- 
bon, as a prerogative of his office. 


Auguft. DuRrıxNG thcfe operations in the field, a congrefs was held at 
eA, gee Calais under the mediation of Henry VIII. in order to bring 
leche’ all differences to an amicable iffue; and if the intentions of the 
a mediator had correfponded in any degree to his profeflions, it 
could {carce have failed of producing fome good effe&. Henry 
committed the {ole management of the negociation, with unli- 
mited powers, to Wolfey; and this choice alone was fufficient to 
have rendered it abortive. That prelate, bent on attaining the 
papal crown, the great object of his ambition, and ready to facri- 
fice every thing in order to gain the E:nperor’s intereft, was fo 
little able to conceal his partiality, that if Francis had not been 
well acquainted with his haughty and vindidtive temper, he 
would , have. declined his mediation. Much time was fpent in 
inquiring who had begun hoftilities, which Wolfey afc&ted to 
reprefent as the principal point; and by throwing the blame of 
that on Francis, he hoped to juftify by the treaty of London, 
any alliance into which his mafter fheuld enter with Charles. 
whew The conditions on which hoftilities might be terminated, came 
| eR next to be confidered; but with regard to thefe, the Emperor’s 

propofals were fuch as difcovered either that he was utterly averfe 
from peace, or that he knew Wolfey would approve of whatever 
fhould be offered in his name. He demanded the reftitution of 
the dutchy of Burgundy, a province, the poffeffion of which 
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would have given him accefs into the heart of the kingdom; 
and required a difcharge of the homage due to the crown of 
France for the counties of Flanders and Artois, which none of 
his anceftors had ever refufed, and which he had bound himfelf 
by the treaty of Noyon to renew. ‘Thefe terms, to which an 
high-fpirited prince would fcarce have liftened, after the difafters 
of the moft unfortunate war, Francis rejected with great 
difdain; and Charles fhewing no inclination to comply with the 
more equal and moderate propofitions of the French monarch, 
that he fhould reftore Navarre to its lawful prince, and withdraw 
his troops from the fiege of Tournay, the congrefs broke up 
without any other effe&, than-that which attends unf” ‘sful 
negociations, the exafperating of the parties, whom: :: was 
intended to reconcile’. a 


DuRING the continuance of the congrefs, Wolfey, on pre- 
tence that the Emperor himfelf would be more willing to make 
reafonable conceffions than his minifters, made an excurfion to 
Bruges, to meet that monarch. He. was received by Charles, 
who knew his vanity, with as much refpe& and magnificence as 
if he had been King of England. But inftead of advancing the 
treaty of peace by this interview, Wolfey, in his mafter’s name, 
concluded a league with the Emperor againft Francis; in which 
it was ftipulated, that Charles fhould invade France on the fide 
of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each with an army of forty 
thoufand men; and that, in order to ftrengthen their union, 
Charles fhould efpoufe the Princefs Mary, Henry’s only child, 
and the apparent heir of his dominions*.. Henry produced no 
better reafons for this meafure, equally unjuft and impolitic, than 
the article in the treaty of London, by which he pretended that 
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ili aia aggrellor ; ; and the injury which he alledged Francis had done 


him, in permitting the duke of Albany, the head of a faction in- 
Scotland which oppofed his intereft, to return into that king- 
dom. He was influenced, however, by other confiderations.. 
The advantages which accrued to his fubje&ts from maintaining 
an exact neutrality, or the honour that refulted to himfelf from 
a€ting as the arbiter between contending princes, appeared to 
his youthful imagination fo inconfiderable, when compared with 
the glory which Charles and Francis reaped from leading armies. 
or conquering provinces, that he determined to remain no longer 
in a ftate of inactivity. Having once taken this refolution, his. 








` inducements to prefer an alliance with Charles were obvious. He: 





had no claim upon any part of that Prince’s dominions, moft of 
which were fo fituated, that he could not attack them without 
great difficulty and difadvantage; whereas feveral maritime pro- 
vinces of France had been long in the hands of the Englifh 


monarchs, whofe pretenfions, even to the crown of that king- 


dom, were not altogether forgotten; and the poffeffion of Calais: 
not only gave him eafy accefs into fome of thefe provinces, but 
afforded him, in cafe of any difafter, a fecure retreat. , While 
Charles attacked France upon one frontier, Henry flattered him- 
felf that he would find little refiftance on the other, and that 
the glory of re-annexing to the crown of England the ancient 
inheritance of its monarchs on the continent, was referved for- 
his reign. Wolfey artfully encouraged thefe vain hopes, which: 
led his mafter into fuch meafures as were, moft fubfervient to. 
his own {fecret {chemes; and the Englifh, whofe hereditary ani- 
mofity againft the French was apt to rekindle on every occafion,. 
did not difapprove of the martial {pirit of their fovereign. 
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MEANWHILE the league between the Pope and Emperor pro- 
‘duced great effe&is in Italy, and rendered Lombardy the chief 
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theatre of war. There was, at that time, fuch contrariety be- Italy. 


tween the character of the French and Italians, that the latter fub~ 
mitted to the government of the former with greater impatience, 
than they expreffed under the dominion of other foreigners. The 
phlegm of the Germans and gravity of the Spaniards, fuited their 
jealous temper and ceremonious manners better than the French 
gaiety, too prone to gallantry, and too little attentive to decorum. 
Lewis XII, however, by the equity and gentlenefs of his admi~ 
niftration, and by granting the Milanefe more extenfive privi- 
leges than they had enjoyed under their native princes, had over- 
come, in a great meafure, their prejudices, and reconciled them 
to the French government. Francis, on recovering that dutchy, 
did not imitate the example of his predeceflor; and though too 
generous himfelf to opprefs his people, his confidence in his 
favourites, and his negligence in. examining into the condu& of 
thofe whom he entrufted with power, emboldened them to ven- 
` ture upon many acts of oppreffion. ‘The government of Milan 
was committed by him to Odet de Foix, Marechal de Lautrec, 
another brother of Madamede Chateau-Briand, an officer of great 
experience and reputation, but haughty, imperious, rapacious 
and incapable either of liftening to advice, or of bearing contra- 
di€tion. His infolence and exactions totally alienated the 
affeCtions of the Milanefe from France, drove many of the con- 
fiderable citizens into banifhment, and forced others to retire for 
their own fafety. Among the laft was Jerome Merone, vice- 
chancellor of Milan, a man whofe genius for intrigue and 
enterprize diftinguifhed him in an age and country, where vio- 
lent factions, as well as frequent revolutions, affording great 
{cope for fuch talents, produced or called them forth in great 
abundance. He repaired to Francis Sforza, whofe brother Maxi- 
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milian he had betrayed; and fufpeCting the Pope’s intention of 
attacking the Milanefe, although his treaty with the Emperor 
was not yet made publick, propofed to him, in name of Sforza, 
a {cheme for furprizing feveral places in that dutchy by mcans 
of the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and from attach- 
ment to their former mafters, were ready for any defperate 
attempt. Leo not only encouraged the attempt, but advanced 
a confiderable fum towards the execution of it; and when through 
unforefeen accidents it failed of fuccefs in every part, he allowed 
the exiles who had affembled in a body, to retire to Reggio, 
which belonged at that time to the church. The Marechal de 
Foix, who commanded at Milan in abfence of his brother Lautrec, 
who was then in France, tempted with the hopes of catching at 
once as in a {nare, all the avowed enemies of his mafter’s govern- 
ment in that country, ventured to march into the ecclefiaftical 
territories, and to inveft Reggio. But the vigilance and good 
conduét of Guicciardini the hiftorian, governour of that place, 
obliged the French general to abandon the enterprize with dif- 
grace? Leo, on receiving this intelligence, with which he was 
highly pleafed, as it furnifhed him a decent pretext for a rup- 
ture with France, immediately affembled the confiftory of Car- 
dinals, and complaining bitterly of the hoftile intentions of the 
French King, and magnifying the Emperor’s zeal for the 
church, of which he had given a recent proof by his proctedings 
againft Luther, declared that he was conftrained in felf-defence, 
and as the only expedient for the fecurity of the ecclefiaftical 
{tate to join his arms to thofe of that prince. For this purpofe, 
he now pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Manuel, 
although it had really been figned fome months before this time ; 
and he publickly excommunicated De Foix, as an impious inva- 
der of St. Peter’s patrimony. 


a Guic, Hb. xiv. 183. Mem. de Bellay, p. 38, &c, 
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Leo had already begun preparations for war by taing into 
pay a confiderable body of Swifs; but the Impcrial troops ad- 
vanced fo flowly from Naples and Germany, that it was the 
middle of autumn before the army took the field under the 
command of Profper Colonna, the moft eminent of the Italian 
generals, whofe long experience and extreme caution were oppo- 
fed with great propriety to the impctuofity of the French. In 
the mean time, De Foix difpatched courier after courier to 
inform the King of the danger which was approaching. Francis, 
whofe forces were either employed in the Low-Countries, or 
affembling on the frontiers of Spain, and who did not expect 
fo fudden an attack in that quarter, {fent ambafladors to his allics 
the Swifs, to procure from them the immediate levy of an 
additional body of troops; and commanded Lautrec to repair 
forthwith to his government. That general, who was well 
acquainted with the great neglect of ceconomy 1n the adminiftra- 
tion of the King’s finances, and who knew how much the troops 
in the Milanefe had already fuffered from the want of their pay, 
' refufed to fet out, uniefs the fum of three hundred thoufand 
crowns was immediately put into his hands. But the King, 
Louife of Savoy, his mother, and Semblang¢gay, the fuperinten- 
dant of finances, having promifed, even with an oath, thaton his 
arriwil at Milan he fhould find remittances for the fum which 
he demanded ; upon the faith of this, he departed. Unhappily 
for France, Louife, a woman deceitful, vindictive, rapacious and 
capable of facrificing any thing to the gratification of her paf- 
fions, but who had acquired an abfolute afcendant over her fon 
by her maternal tendernefs, her care of his education, and her 
great abilities, was refolved not to perform this promife. 
Lautrec having incurred her difpleafure by his haughtinefs in 
neglecting to pay court to her, and by the freedom with which 
he talked concerning fome of her adventures in gallantry, fhe, 
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un order to deprive him of the honour which he might have gained 
by a fuccefsful defence of the Milancfe, icized the three hundred 
thoufand crowns defined for that {ervice, and detained them fo: 


her own ule. 


LAUTREC, notwithftanding this crucl difappointment, found 
means to affemble a confiderable army, though far inferior 
in number to that of the confederates. He adopted the 
plan of defence moft fuitable to his fituation, avoiding a pitched 
battle with the greateft care, while he harafled the enemy con- 
tinually with his light troops, beat up their quarters, intercepted 
their convoys, and covered or relieved every place which they 
attempted to attack. By this prudent conduét, he not only 
retarded their progrefs, but would have foon wearicd out the 
Pope, who had hitherto defrayed almoft the whole expence of 
the war, as the Emperor, whofe revenues in Spain were 
diffipated during the commotions in that country, and who 
was obliged to fupport a numerous army in the Netherlands, 
could not make any confiderable remittances into Italy. Lut 
an unforefeen accident difconcerted all his meafures, and 
occahioned a fatal reverfe in the French affairs. A body ci 
twelve thoufand Swifs ferved in their army under the banners 
of the republick, with which France wasin alliance. By a law, 
no lefs political than humane, eftablifhed among the cantons, their 
troops were not hired out by publick authority to both the con- 
tending parties in any war. This law, the love of gain had 
{ometimes eluded, and private perfons had been allowed to enlift 
in what fervice they pleafed, though not under the publick 
banners, but under thofe of their officers. The Cardinal of 
Sion, who {till preferved his interet among his countrymen, and 
lus enmity to France, having prevailed on them to permit a 
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levy of this kind, twelve thoufand Swifs joined the army of the 
confederates. ‘The cantons, when they faw fo many of their 
countrymen marching under hoftile ftandards, and ready to deftroy 
each other, became fenfible of the infamy to which they would 
be expofed, as well asthe lofs they might fuffer, and difpatched 
couriers, commanding them to leave both armies, and to return 
into their own country. The Cardinal of Sion, however, had 
the addrefs, by corrupting the meffengers appointed to carry this 
order, to prevent its being delivered to the Swifs in the fervice of 
the confederates; but being intimated in due form to thofe in 
the French army, they, fatigued with the length of the cam- 
paign, and murmuring for want of pay, inftantly yielded obe- 
dience in {pite of Lautrec’s remonftrances and intreaties. 


AFTER the defertion of a body which formed the ftrength 
of his army, Lautrec durft no longer face the confederates; 
and returning towards Mulan, encamped on the banks of the 
Adda, and placed his chief hopes of fafety in preventing the 
enemy from palling the river; an expedient for defending a 
country fo precarious, that there are few examples of its 
being employed with fuccefs againft any general of expe- 
rience or abilities. Accordingly Colonna, notwithftanding 
Lautrec’s vigilance and activity, paffed the Adda with little lofs, 
and obliged him to fhut himfelf up within the walls of Milan, 
which the confederates were preparing to befiege when an 
unknown perfon, who never afterwards appeared either to boaft 
of this fervice, or to claim a reward for it, came from the city 
and acquainted Moroné, that if the army would advance that 
night, the Ghibelline or Imperial faction would put them in pof- 


fefhon of one of the gates. Colonna, though no friend to rafh 
enterprizes, allowed the marquis de Pefcara to advance with the 
Spanifh infantry, and he himfelf followed with the reft of his. 

troops. 
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Book If. troops. Aboutthe beginning of night, Pefcara arriving at the 
——~\——"_ Roman gate in the fuburbs, furprized the foldiers whom he 


Death cf 
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found there; thofe pofted in the fortifications adjoining to it, 
immediately fled; the marquis, fei:zing the works which they 
abandoned, and pufhing forward inceilantly, though with no 
lefs caution than vigour, became mafter of the city with littie 
bloodfhed, and almoft without refiftance; the victors being as 
much aftonifhed as the vanquifhed at the facility and fuccefs of 
the attempt. Lautrec retired precipitately towards the Venetian 
territories with the remains of his fhattered army; the cities of 
the Miulanefe following the fate of the capital, furrendered to the 
confederates; Parma and Placentia were united to the ccclefi- 
aftical ftate, and of all their conquefts in Lombardy, only the 
town of Cremona, the caftle of Milan, and a few inconfidcrable 
forts remained in the hands of the French’. 


LEO received the accounts of this rapid fucceffion of profper- 
ous events with {uch tranfports of joy, as brought on (if we may 
believe the French hiftorians) a flight fever, which being 
neglected, occafioned his death on the fecond of December, while 
he was ftill of a vigorous age, and at the height of his glory. By 
this unexpected accident, the fpirit of the confederacy was 
broken, and its operations fufpended. The Cardinals of Sion 
and Medici left the army that they might be prefent in the 
conclave; the Swifs were recalled by their fuperiors; fome 
other mercenaries difbanded for want of pay; and only the Spa- 
niards, and a few Germans in the Emperor’s fervice, remained 
to defend the Milanefe. But Lautrec, deftitute both of men and 
of money, was unable to improve this favourable opportunity in 
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the manner he would have wifhed. The vigilance of Moronè, Book II 
and the good conduct of Colonna, difappointed his feeble m7 
attempts on the Milanefe; and Guicciardini, by his addreis and 
valour, repulfed a bolder and more dangerous attack which he 
made on Parma *. 
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MEANWHILE great difcord prevailed in the conclave, which Adrien ciekted 
followed upon Leo’s death, and all the arts natural to men S 
grown old in intrigue, when contending for a prize fo valuable, 
were practifed. Wolfey’s name, notwithftanding all the Empe- 
ror’s magnificent promifes to favour his pretenfions, of which 
that prelate did not fail to remind him, was fcarce mentioned in 
theconclave. Julio Cardinal de Medici, Leo’s nephew, who was 
more eminent than any other member of the facred college for 
his abilities, his wealth, and his experience in tranfacting great 
affairs, had already fecured fifteen voices, a number {fufficient, 
according to the forms of the conclave, to exclude any other 
candidate, though not to carry his own election. All the 
old cardinals combined againft him, without being united 
in favour of any other perfon. While thefe factions were 
endeavouring to gain, to corrupt, or to weary out each other, 
Medici and his adherents voted one morning at the {fcru~ 
tiny, which according to form was made every day, for Cardi-~ 
nal Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time governed Spain in the 
Emperor’s name. ‘This they did merely to protra& time; but 
the adverfe’ party inftantly clofing with them, to their own 
amazement and that of all Europe, a ftranger to Italy, unknown 
to the perfons who gave their fuffrages in his favour, and unac- 
quainted with the manners of the people, or the intereft of the 
ftate, the government of which they conferred upon him, was 
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unanimoully raifed to the papal throne, at a juncture fo delicate 
and critical, as would have demanded all the fagacity and expe- 
rience of one of the moft able prelates in the facred college. The 
Cardinals themfelves, unable to give a realon for this ftrange 
choice, on account of which, as they marched in proceflion from 
the conclave, they were loaded with infults and curfes by the 
Roman people, afcribed it to an immediate impulfe of the Holy 
Ghoft. It may be imputed with greater certainty to the influ- 
ence of Don John Manuel, the Imperial ambaflador, who by his 
addrefs and intrigues facilitated the election of a perfon devoted 
to his mafter’s fervice, from gratitude, from intereft, and from 


inclination 4. 


BEsIDEs the influence which Charles acquired by Adriam’s pro- 
motion, it threw great luftreon hisadminiftration. To below on 
his preceptor fuch a noble recompence, and to place on the papal 
throne a creature whom he had raifed, were acts of uncommon 
magnificence and power. Francis obferved, with the fenfibility 
of a rival, the pre-eminence which he was gaining, and refolved 
to exert himfelf with frefh vigor, in order to wreft from him his 
late conquefts in Italy. The Swifs, in order to make {fome repara- 
tion to the French King, for having fo unfeafonably withdrawn 
their troops from his army, which had occafioned the lofs of 
the Milanefe, permitted him to levy ten thoufand men in the 
republick. ‘Together with this reinforcement, Lautrec received 
from the King a {mall {fum in money, which enabled him once 
more to take the field, and after feizing by furprize, or force, 
feveral places in the Milancfe, to advance within a few miles of 
the capital. ‘The confederate army was in no condition to 


‘Ger. Moringi Vita Hadriani ap. Cafp. Burman. in Analc&. de Hadr. 
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obftruct his progrefs; and though the inhabitants of Milan, Book II. 
inflamed by the artifices of Moronc, and by the popular decla- aiii 
mations of a monk whom he employed, with the moft enthufiaftic 
zeal againft the French government, confented to ralle extraor- 
dinary contributions, Colonna muft foon have abandoned the 
advantageous camp he had chofen at Bicocca, and have difmificd 
his troops for want of pay, if the Swifs in the French fervice 


had not once more extricated him out of his difficulties. 


THE infolence and caprice of that people were often no lefs The French 


; ‘ ‘ E eee défeated in 
fatal to their friends, than their valour and difcipline were for- the batle of 


midable to thcir enemies. Having now ferved fome months ®%°* 
without pay, of which they complained loudly, a fum deftined 
for their ufe was fent from France under a convoy of horfe; but 
Moronè, whofe vigilant eye nothing efcaped, pofted a body of 
troops in their way, fo that thofe who efcorted the money durft 
not advance. On receiving intelligence of this, the Swifs loft all 
patience, and officers as well as foldiers crowding around Lautrec, 
threatened with one voice inftantly to retire, if he did not either 
advance the pay which was duc, or promife to lead them next 
morning to battle. In vain did Lautrec remonftrate againft 
thefe demands, reprefenting to them the impoflibility of the for- 
mer, and the rafhnefs of the latter, which muft be attended with 
certain deftruction, as the enemy occupied a camp naturally of 
great {trength, and which by art they had rendered almoft inac- 
ceflible. The Swifs, deaf to reafon, and perfuaded that their 
valour was capable of furmounting every obftacle, renewed their 
demand with greater fiercencfs, offering themfelves to form the 
van-guard, and to begin the attack. Lautrec, unable to over- 
come their obftinacy, complied with their requeft, hoping, per- 
haps, that fome of thofe unforefeen accidents which fo often 
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determine the fate of battles, might crown this rafh enterprize 
with undeferved fuccefs ; and convinced that the effects of a defeat 
could not be more fatal than thofe which would certainly follow 
upon the retreat of a body which compofcd one half of his army. 
Next morning the Swifs were early in the field, and marched 
with the greateft intrepidity againft an enemy deeply intrenched 
on every fide, furrounded with artillery, and prepared to receive 
them. As they advanced, they {fuftained a furious cannonade 
with great firmnels, and without waiting for their own artillery, 
rufhed impetuoufly upon the intrenchments. But after incre- 
dible efforts of valour, feconded with great fpirit by the French, 
having loft their braveft officers and beft troops, and finding 
that they could make no impreffion on the enemy’s works, they 
founded a retreat; leaving the field of battle, however, like men 
repulfed, but not vanquifhed, in clofe array, and without receiv- 
ing any moleftation from the enemy. 


NExT day, fuch as furvived fet out for their own country; 
and Lautrec, defpairing of being able to make any farther refift- 
ance, retired into France, after throwing garrifons into Cremona, 
and a few other places; all which, except the citadel of Cre- 
mona, Colonna foon obliged to furrender. 


GENOA, however, and its territories, remaining fubjeé to 
Franee, ftiil gave Francis confiderable footing in Italy, and made 
it eafy for him to execute any {cheme for the recovery of the 
Milanefe. But Colonna, rendered enterprizing by continual 
fuccefs, and excited by the follicitations of the fa&tion of the 
Adorni, the hereditary enemies of the Fregofi, who under the 
protection of France pofleffed the chief authority in Genoa, 


determined to attempt the reduction of that ftate; and accom- 
I plifhed 
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plifhed it with amazing facility. He became mafter of Genoa 
by an accident as unexpected as that which had given him pof- 
feffion of Milan; and almoft without oppofition or bloodfhed, 
the power of the Adorni and the authority of the Emperor were 
eftablifhed in Genoa’. 


Sucu a cruel fucceflion of misfortunes affected Francis with 
deep concern, which was not a little augmented by the unex- 
pected arrival of an Englifh herald, who, in the name of his 
fovereign, declared war in form againft France. This ftep was 
taken in confequence of the treaty Wolfey had concluded with 
the Emperor at Bruges, and which had hitherto been kept 
fecret. Francis, though he had reafon to be furprized with this 
denunciation, after having been at fuch pains to footh Henry 
and to gain his minifter, received the herald with great compo- 
fure and dignity‘; and without abandoning any of the fchemes 
he was forming againft the Emperor, began vigorous prepara- 
tions for refifting this new enemy. His treafury, however, 
being exhaufted by the efforts which he had already made, as 
well as by the fums he expended on his pleafures, he had re- 
courfe to extraordinary expedients for fupplying it. Several new 
offices were created, and expofed to fale; the royal demefnes 
were alienated; unufual taxes were impofed ; and the tomb 
of St. Martin was ftripped of a rail of maflive filver, with 
which Lewis XI. in one of his fits of devotion, had encircled it. 
By means of thefe expedients he was enabled to levy a confide- 
rable army, and to put the frontier towns in a good pofture of 
defence. 
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Book II. THE Emperor, mean while, was no lefs folicitous to draw as 
ee much advantage as poflible from the acceffion of fuch a powerful 
England. ally; and the profperous fituation of his affairs, at this time, 
permitting him to fet out for Spain, where his prefence was 
extremely neceflary, he vifited the court of England in his way 
to that country. He propofed by this interview not only to 
{trengthen the bonds of friendfhip which united him and Henry, 
and to excite him to pufh the war againft France with vigour, 
but hoped toremove any difguftor refentment Wolfey might have 
conceived on account of the cruel difappointment which he had 
met with in the late conclave. His fuccefs exceeded his moft 
{anguine expectations ; and by his artful addrefs, during a refi- 
dence of fix weeks in England, he gained not only the King and 
the minifter, but the nation itfelf. Henry, whofe vanity was 
fenfibly flattered by fuch a vifit, as well as by the ftudied refpeé& 
with which the Emperor treated him on every occafion, entered 
warmly into all his fchemes. The Cardinal, forefeeing from 
Adrian’s age and infirmities, a fudden vacancy in the papal fee, 
diflembled or forgot his refentment; and as Charles augmented 
the penfions which he had already fettled on him, and renewed his 
promife of favouring his pretenfions to the papacy, with all his 
intereft,; he endeavoured to merit the former, and to fecure the 
accomplifhment of the latter, by frefh fervices. "The nation, 
fharing in the glory of its monarch, and pleafed with the con- 
‘fidence which the Emperor placed in the Englith by creating the 
earl of Surrey, his high-admiral, difcovered no lefs inclination 
to commence hoftilities than Henry himfelf. 


The ne In order to give Charles, before he left England, a proof of 
eee aii general ardour, Surrey failed with fuch forces as were teady, 


and ravaged the coafts of Normandy. He then, made a defcent 
on 
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on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt Morlaix, and fome 
other places of lefs confequence. After thefe flight excurfions, 
attended with greater difhonour than damage to France, he 
repaired to Calais and took the command of the principal army, 
confifting of fixteen thoufand men; with which having joined 
the Flemith troops under the count de Buren, he advanced into 
Picardy. ‘The army which Francis had affembled, was far 
inferior in number to thefe united bodies. But during the long 
wars between the two nations, the French had difcovered the 
proper method of defending their country againft the Englifh. 
They had been taught by their misfortunes to avoid a pitched 
battle with the utmoft care, and to endeavour, by throwing gar- 
rifons into every place capable of refiftance, by watching all the 
enemy’s motions, by intercepting their convoys, attacking their 
advanced pofts, and harafling them continually with their 
numerous cavalry, to ruin them with the length of the war, or 
to beat them by piece meal. This plan the duke of Vendome, 
the French general in Picardy, purfued with no lefs prudence 
than fuccefs; and not only prevented Surrey from taking any 
town of importance, but obliged him to retire with his army 
greatly reduced by fatigue, by want of provifions, and by the 
lofs it had fuftained in feveral unfuccefsful {kirmifhes. 


Tuus ended the fecond campaign in a war the moft general 
that hitherto had been kindled in Europe; and though Francis, 
by his mother’s ill-timed refentment, by the difgufting infolence 
of his gcneral, and the caprice of the mercenary troops he em- 
ployed, had loft his conquefts in Italy, yet all the powers combined 
again{ft him had not been able to make any tmpreflion on his 
hereditary dominions; and wherever they either intended or 
attem pted an attack, he was well prepared to receive them. 

* WHILE 
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WutvLe the Chriftian princes were thus wa ting each other's 
ftrength, Solyman the Magnihicent entred tlungary with a 
numerous army, and invefling Belgrade, which was deemed the 
chief barrier of that kingdom againft the ‘Vurkifh a-ms, foon 
forced it to furrender. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he turned 
his victorious arms againft the ifland of Rhodes, the feat, at that 
time, of the knights of St. John of Jerufalem. This fmall ftate 
he attacked with fuch a numerous army, as the lords wf Afia 
have been accuftomed in every age to bring into the field. Two 
hundred thoufand men, and a fleet of four hundred fail appeared 
againft a town defended by a garrifon confiiting of five thoufand 
foldiers, and fix hundred knights, under the command of Villiers 
de L’ifle Adam, the grand mafter, whofe wifdom and valour ren- 
dered him worthy of that ftation at fuch a dangerous junéture. 
No fooner did he begin to fufpe& the deftination of Solyman’s vaft 
armaments, than he difpatched meflengers to all the Chriftian 
courts, imploring their aid againft the common enemy. But though 
every prince in that age, acknowledged Rhedcs to be the great 
bulwark of Chriftendom in the eaft, and trufted to the gallantry 
of its knights as the beft fecurity againft the progrefs of the 
Ottoman arms; and though Adrian, with a zeal which became 
the head and father of the church, exhorted the contending 
powers, to forget their private quarrels, and by uniting 
their arms, to prevent the Infidels from deftroying a fociety 
which did honour to the Chriflian name; yet fo violent and im- 
placable was.the animofity of both parties, that, regardlefs of 
the danger to which they expofed all Europe, and unmoved 
by the intreaties of the grand mafter, or the admonitions of 
the Pope, they fuffered Solyman, without difturbance, to carry 
on his operations againft Rhodes. The grand matter, after incre- 
dible efforts of courage, of patience, and of military conduct 

during 
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during a fiege of fix months; after fuftaining many affaults, Boox II. 
and difputing every poft with amazing obftinacy, was obliged at m7 
laft to yield to numbers, and having obtained an honourable capi- 
tulation from the Sultan, who admired and refpected his virtue, 
he furrendered the town, which was reduced to a heap of rubbifh, 
and deftitute of every refource*. Charles and Francis, afhamed 
of having occafioned fuch a lofs to Chriftendom by their ambi- 
tious contefts, endcavoured to throw the blame of it on each. 
other, while all Europe, with greater juftice, imputed it: 
equally to both. The Emperor, by way of reparation, granted- 
the knights of St. John the fimall iland of Malta, in which they 
fixed their refidence, retaining, though with lefs power and: 
{plendour, . their. ancient fpirit,.and implacable enmity. to the- 


Infidels. 


1522. 
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Boox IIL. Preps: having had the fatisfaGtion of feeing hofti- 

-~ lities begun between France and England, took leave of 

ab ct “" Henry, and arrived in Spain on the feventeenth of June. He 
found that country juft beginning to recover order and ftrength 
after the miferies of a civil war to which it had been expofed 
during his abfence; an account of the rife and progrefs of which, 
as it was but little connected with the other events that hap- 
pened in Europe, hath been referved to this place. 


Infurreétion No fooner was it known that the Cortes affembled in Galicia 


of Toledo. . . hus 
"had voted the Emperor a /ree-gz/t, without obtaining the redrefs 
of 
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of any one grievance, than it excited univerfal indignation. Boox III. 
The citizens of Toledo, who confidered themfelves, on account 
of the great privileges which they enjoyed, as guardians of the 
liberties of the Caftilian commons, finding that no regard was paid 
to theremonftrancesof their deputies againft that unconftitutional 
grant, took arms with tumultuary violence, and feizing the gates 
of the. city which were fortified, attacked the al-cazar, or caftle, 
which they foon obliged the governour to furrender. Emboldened 
by this fuccefs, they deprived of all authority every perfon 
whom they fufpected of any attachment to the court, eftablifhed. 
a popular form of government, compofed of deputies from the 
feveral parifhes in the city, and levied troops in their own 
defence. ‘The chief leader of the people in thefe infurrections 
was Don John de Padilla, the eldeft fon of the commendador of- 
Caftile, a young nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted 
courage, and poffeffed of the talents as well as of the ambition 
which in times of civil difcord raife men to power and emi-~- 
nenceé a. 


THE refentment of the citizens of Segovia produced effeéts Of Segovia, 
ftill more fatal. ‘Tordefillas, one of their reprefentatives in the 
late Cortes, had voted for the donative; and being a bold and 
haughty man, ventured, upon his return, to call together his- 
fellow citizens in the great church, that he might give them, 
according to cuftom, an account of his conduct in that affembly. 
But the multitude, unable to bear his infolence, in attempting 
to juftify what they thought inexcufable, burft open the gates 
of the church with the utmoft fury, and feizing the unhappy 
Tordefillas, dragged him through the ftreets, with a thoufand 
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vain did the dean and canons come forth in proccflion with the 
holy facrament, in order to appeafe their rage. In vain did the 
monks of thoie monatteries by which they palled, conjure them 
on their k-“es to {pare his lite, or at Icaft to allow him time to 
confefs, and :v receive abfolutica of his fins. Without liftening 
to the di€tates either of Ausnenizy or of religion, they cried out, 
« That the hangman alone couri ab‘olve fuch a traitor to his 
country,” hurried him ¢!..ng with greater violence, and finding 
that he had expired under their hands, they hung hun up with 
his head downwards on the common gibbet’. The fame fpirit 
{eized the inhabitants of Burgos, Zamora, and fevcral other cities; 
and though their reprefentatives, taking warning from the fate 
of Tordefillas, had been fo wife as to fave themfelves by a timely 
flight, they were burnt in effigy, their houfes razed to the 
ground, and their effects confumed with fire; and fuch was the 
horror the people had conceived againit them as betrayers of 
the publick liberty, that not orc in whol: !icentious multitudes 
would touch any thing, however valuable, which had belonged 
to them“, 


ADRIAN, at that time regent of Spain, had fcarce fixed the 
feat of his government at Valladolid, when he was alar::cd 
with an account of thefe infurrections. He i.nmediaiely affem- 
bled the council to deliberate concerniny the proper method of 
fupprefling them. The counfellors differed in opinion; fome 
infifting that it was necefiary to check this audacious {pirit in 


its infancy by a {evere execution of jufti¢e; others adviin:z tə 


treat with lenity a people wlap had fome reafon to be inceniecd, 
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and not to drive them beyond all the bounds of duty by an ill- 
timed rigour, ‘The fentiments of the former being warmly fup- 
ported by the archbifhop of Granada, prefident of the council, a 
perfon of great authority, but cholerick and impetuous, were 
approved of by Adrian, whofe zeal to fupport his mafter’s autho- 
rity hurried him into a meafure, to which, from his natural 
caution and timidity, he would otherwife have been averfe. He 
commanded Ronquillo, one of the King’s judges, to repair 
inftantly to Segovia, which had fet the firft example of mutiny, 
and to proceed againit the delinquents according to law; and 
left the people fhould be fo outrageous as to refift his authority, 
a confiderable body of troops was appointed to attend him. The 
Segovians, forefeeing what they might expect from a judge fo 
well known for his auftere and unforgiving temper, took arms 
with one confent, and having muftered twelve thoufand men, 
fhut their gates againfthim. Ronquillo, enraged at this infult, 
denounced them rebels and outlaws; and his troops feizing all 
the averiues to the town, hoped that it would foon be obliged to 
furrender for want of provifions. The inhabitants, however, 
defended themfelves with vigour, and having received a confi- 
derable reinforcement from Toledo, under the command of 
Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, and forced him to retire, with the 
lofs of his baggage and military cheft‘, 


Uron this Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonfeca, whom the 
Emperor had appointed commander in chief of the forces in 
Spain, to afflemble an army, and to befiege the city in form. 
But the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, where Cardinal 
Aimenes had eftablifhed a vaft magazine of military ftores, 
would not fuffer him to draw from ita train of battering cannon, 
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or to deftroy their countrymen with thofe arms which had been 
prepared againft the enemies of the kingdom. Fonfeca, who 
could not execute his orders without artillery, determined to 


{eize the magazine by force, and the citizens ftanding on their 


defence, he affaulted the town with great brifknefs: But his 
troops were fo warmly recived, that defpairing of carrying 
the place, he fet fire to fome of the houfes, in hopes that 
the citizens would abandon the walls in order to fave their 
families and effets. Inftead of that, the expedient to which he 
had recourfe ferved only to increafe their fury, and he was 
repulfed with great infamy, while the flames {preading from 
{treet to ftreet, reduced to afhes almoft the whole town, one of 
the moft confiderable at that time in Spain, and the great mart 
for the manufactures of Segovia, and feveral other cities. As 
the warchoufes were then filled with goods for the approaching 
fair, the lofs was immenfe, and was felt univerfally; and this, 
added to the imprefflion which fuch a cruel action made ona 
people long unaccuftomed to the horrors of civil war, enraged 
the Caftilians almoft to madnefs. Fonfeca became the objeét of 
general indignation, and was branded with the name of incendiary 
and enemy to his country; and even the citizens of Valladolid, 
whom the prefence of the Cardinal had hitherto reftrained, 


-declared that they could no longer remain inactive fpe€tators of 


the fufferings of their countrymen, and taking arms with no lefs 
fury than the other cities, they burnt Fonfeca’s houfe to the 
ground, elected new magiftrates, raifed foldiers, appointed officers 
to command them, and guarded their walls with as much dili- 
gence, as 1f an enemy had been ready to attack them. 


THE Cardinal, who though virtuous and difinterefted, and 
capable of governing the kingdom with honour in times of tran- 


guillity, 
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quillity, poffeffed neither the courage nor fagacity neceflary at Book III. 
fuch a dangerous junéture, finding himfelf unable to check thefe “~~~ 
outrages committed under his own eye, attempted to appeafe the 

people, by protefting that Fonfeca had exceeded his orders, and 

had by his rafh conduct offended him, as much as he had injured 

them. This condefcenfion, the effect of irrefolution and timi- 

dity, rendered the malecontents bolder and more infolent; and 

the Cardinal having foon after recalled Fonfeca, and difmufled 

his troops, which he could no longer afford to pay, as the trea- 

fury had been drained by the rapacioufnefs of the Flemifh mini- 

fters, and received no fupply from the greatcities which were all 

in arms, the people were left at full liberty to act without con- 

troul, and fcarce any fhadow of power remained in his hands. 


Nor were the proceedings of the commons the effects merely ight 
of popular and tumultuary rage; they aimed at obtaining redrefs fions of tne 
of their political grievances, andan eftablifhment of public liberty Caftile. 
on a fecure bafis, obje€ts worthy of all the zeal they difcovered 
in contending for them. The feudal government in Spain, was 
at that time in a ftate more favourable to liberty than in any 
other of the great European kingdoms. ‘This was owing chiefly 
to the number of great cities in that country, a circumftance of 
which I have already taken notice, and which contributes more 
than any other to mitigate the rigour of the feudal inftitutions, 
and to introduce a more liberal and equal form of government. 

The inhabitants of every city formed a great corporation with 
valuable immunities and privileges; they were delivered from a 
ftate of fubjeCtion and vafialage; they were admitted to a confi- 
derable fhare in the legiflature; they acquired the arts of induftry, 
without which cities cannot fubfift; they accumulated wealth, 
by engaging in commerce ; and being free and independent them- 
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felves, were the guardians of the publick freedom and indepen- 
dence. The genius of the internal government eftablifhed in 
cities, which, even in countries where defpotic power prevails 
moft, is democratical and republican, rendered the idea of liberty 
familiar and dear to them. Their reprefentatives in the Cortes 
were accuftomed to check with equal fpirit the encroachments 
of the King, and the oppreffion of the nobles. They. endea- 
voured to extend the privileges of their own order; they 
laboured to fhake off the remaining encumbrances with which 
the feudal tyranny had burdened them; and con{cious of being 
one of the moft confiderable orders in the ftate, were ambitious 
of becoming the moft powerful.. | 


THE prefent jun&ture appeared favourable for pufhing 
any new claim. Their fovereign was abfent from his domi- 
nions; by the ul-conduct of his minifters he had loft the 
efteem and affection of his fubjects ; the people exafperated by 
many injuries had taken arms, though without concert, almoft 
by general confent; they were animated with fury capable of 
carrying them to the moft violent extremes ; the royal treafury 
was exhaufted’; the kingdom deftitute of troops; and the go- 
vernment committed to a ftranger, of great virtue indeed, but of 
abilities unequal to fuch a trut. ‘The firft care of Padilla, and 
the other popular leaders who obferved and determined to 
improve thefe circumftances, was to eftablifh fome form of union 
or affociation among the malecontents, that they might act with 
greater regularity and purfue one common end; and as the 
different cities. had been prompted to take arms by the fame 
motives, and were accuftomed to confider themfelves asa diftin& 
body from the reft of the fubjets, they did not find this difficult. 
A generel convention was appointed to be held at Avila. Depu- 

tres 
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ties appeared there in name of almoft all the cities entitled to 
have reprcefentatives inthe Cortes. ‘They all bound themfelves 
by folemn oath, to live and die in the fervice of the King, and in 
defence of the privileges of their order; and affuming the name 
of the holy ‘funta or aflociation, proceeded to deliberate concern- 
ing the ftate of the nation, and the proper method of redrefling 
its grievances. The firft that naturally prefented itfelf, was the 
nomination of a foreigner to be regent; this, they declared with 
one voice to be a violation of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and refolved to fend a deputation of their members to 
Adrian, requiring him in their name to lay afide all the enfigns 
of his office, and to abftain for the future from the exercife of a 
jurifdiction which they had pronounced illegal *. 


WHILE they were preparing to execute this bold refolution, 
Padilla accomplifhed an enterprize of the greateft advantage to 
the caufe. After relieving Segovia, he marched fuddenly toTorde- 
fillas, the place where the unhappy Queen Joanna had refided fince 
the death of her hufband, and being favoured by the inhabitants, 
was admitted into the town, and became matter of her perfon, for 
the fecurity of whichAdrian had neglected to take proper precau- 
tions. Padilla waited immediately upon the Queen, and accofting 
her with that profound refpect, which fhe exacted from the few 
perfons, whom fhe deigned to admit into her prefence, acquainted 
her at large with the miferable condition of her Caftilian fubje&s 
under the government of her fon, who being deftitute of expe- 
rience himfelf, permitted his foreign minifters to treat them with 
fuch rigour, as had obliged them to take arms in defence of the 
liberties of their country. The Queen, as if fhe had been 
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awakened out of a lethargy, expreffed great aftonifhment at 
what he faid, and told him, that as fhe had never heard till that 
moment, of the death of her father, or known the fufferings of 
her people, no blame could be imputed to her, but that now fhe 
would take care to provide a fufficient remedy; and in the mean 
time, added fhe, let it be your concern to do what is neceflary 
for the publick welfare. Padilla, too eager in forming a con- 
clufion agreeable to his wifhes, miftook this lucid interval of rea-. 
fon for a perfect return of that faculty; and acquainting the- 
Junta with what had happened, advifed them to remove to 
Tordefillas, and to hold their meetings in that place. This was. 
inftantly done; but though Joanna received very gracioufly an 
addrefs of the Junta, befeeching her to take upon her the go-= 
vernment of the kingdom, and in token of her compliance,. 
admitted all the deputies to kifs her hand; though fhe was pre- 
fent at atournament held on that occafion, and feemed highly fa- 
tisfied with both thefe ceremonies, which were conduéted with 
great magnificence in order to pleafe her, fhe foon relapfed into 
her former melancholy and fullennefs, and could never be 
brought by any arguments or intreaties, to fign any one paper: 
neceflary towards the difpatch of bufinefs ™. 


THE Junta concealing as much as poffible this laft circum-. 
ftance, carried on all their deliberations in her name; and 
as the Caftilians, whe idolized the memory of Ifabella, retained. 
a wonderful attachment to her daughter, no fooner was it known 
that fhe had confented to aflume the reins of government than. 
the people expreffed the moit univerfal and immoderate joy ; and. 
believing her recovery to be compleat, afcribed it to a miraculous: 
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interpofition of heaven, 1n order to reícue their country from the 
oppreffion of forcigners. The Junta, confcious of the reputa- 
tion and power they had acquired by fecming to act undcr the 
royal authority, were no longer fatisficd with requiring Adrian 
to refign the office of regent, they detached Padilla to Valladolid 
with a confiderable body of troops, ordering him to feize fuch 
members of the council as were ftill in that city, to condud 
them to Tordefillas, and to bring away the feals of the king- 
dom, the publick archives and treafury books. Padilla, who 
was received by the citizens, as the deliverer of his country, 
executed his commiffion with great exactnefs ; permitting Adrian 
however, ftill to refide in Valladolid, though only as a private 
perfon, and without any fhadow of power". 


THe Emperor, to whom frequent accounts of thefe trant- 
actions were tranfmitted while he was ftill in Flanders, was 
fenfible of his own imprudence and that of his minifters in 
having defpifed too long the murmurs and remonttrances of the 
Caftilians. He beheld, with deep concern, a kingdom the moft 
valuable of any he poffeffed, and in which lay the ftrength and 
Gnews of his power, juft ready to difown his authority, and on 
the point of being plunged in all the miferies of civil war. 
But though his prefence might have averted this calamity, he 
could not, at that time, vifit Spain without endangering the 
Imperial crown, and allowing the French King full leifure to 
execute his ambitious fchemes. ‘The only points now to be 
deliberated upon, were whether he fhould attempt to gain the 
malecontents by indulgence and conceflions, or prepare direCtly 
to fupprefs them by force; and he refolved to make trial of the 
former, while at the fame time, if that fhould fail of fuccefs, he 
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prepared for the latter. For this purpofe, he iffued circular letters 
to all the cities of Caftile, exhorting them in moft gentle terms, 
and with affurances of full pardon, to lay down their arms; he 
promifed fuch cities as had continued faithful not to exa& from 
them the fubfidy granted in the late Cortes; and offered the 
fame favour to thofe who returned to their duty; he engaged 
that no office fhould be conferred for the future upon any 
but native Caftilians. On the other hand, he wrote to the 
nobles exciting them to appear with vigour in defence of their 
own rights, and thofe of the crown, againft the exorbitant claims 
of the commons ; he appointed the high admiral, Don Fadrique 
Enriquez, and the high conftable of Caftile, Don Inigo de Ve- 
lafco, two noblemen of great abilities and influence, regents of 
the kingdom in conjunction with Adrian; and he gave them 
full power and inftructions, if the obf{tinacy of the malecontents 
fhould render it neceflary, to vindicate the royal authority by 
force of arms °. 


THE conceflions he was willing to make, which, at the 
time of his leaving Spain, would have fully fatisfied the people, 
came now too late to produce any effet. The Junta, relying on 
the unanimity with which the nation fubmitted to their authority, 
elated with the fuccefs which hitherto had accompanied all their 
undertakings, and feeing no military force colleéted to defeat or 


‘obftruat their defigns, aimed at a more thorough reformation of 


political abufes. ‘They had been employed for fome time in 
preparing a remonftrance containing a large enumeration not 
only of the grievances, of which they craved redrefs, but of fuch 
new regulations as they thought neceflary for the fecurity of 
their liberties. ‘This remonftrance, which is divided into many 
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articles relating to all the different members of which the con- 
ftitution was compofed, as well as to the various departments in 
the adminiftration of government, furnifhes us with more authen- 
tic evidence concerning the intentions of the Junta, than can be 
drawn from the teftimony of the later Spanifh hiftorians, who 
lived in times when it became fafhionable and even neceflary to 
reprefent the conduct of the malecontents in the worft light, and 
as flowing from the worft motives. After a long preamble con- 
cerning the various calamities under which the nation groaned, 
and the errors and corruption in government to which thefe were 
to be imputed, they take notice of the exemplary patience where- 
with the people had endured them, till felf-prefervation, and the 
duty which they owed to their country, had obliged them to af- 
femblein order to provide in a legal manner for their own fafety, 
and that of the conftitution: For this purpofe, they demanded that 
the King would be pleafed to return to his Spanifh dominions, and 
refide there, as all their former monarchs had done; that he would 
not marry but with confent of the Cortes; that if he fhould be 
obliged at any time to leave the kingdom, it fhall not be lawful 
to appoint any foreigner to be regent; that the prefent nomina- 
tion of Cardinal Adrian to that office fhall inftantly be declared 
void; that he would not, at his return, bring along with him 
any Flemings or other ftrangers; that no foreign troops fhall, 
on any pretence whatever, be introduced into the kingdom; that 
none but natives fhall be capable of holding any ofhce or benefice 
either in church or ftate; that no foreigners fhall be naturalized; 
that free quarters fhall not be granted to foldiers, nor to thofe 
of the King’s houfehold for any longer time than fix days, and 
that only when the court is ina progrefs; that all the taxes fhall 
be reduced to the fame ftate they were in at the death of Queen 
Ifabella; that all alienations of the royal demeines or revenues 
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Book III. fince that Queen’s death fhall be refumed; that all new officcs 
—~~ created fince that period be abolifhed; that the fubfidy granted 


by the late Cortes in Galicia fhall not be exacted; that in all 
future Cortes each city fhall fend one reprefentative of the clergy, 
one of the gentry, and one of the commons, each to be eleéted 
by his own order; that the crown.fhall not influence or dire& 
any city with regard to the choice of its reprefentatives; that 
no member of the Cortes {hall receive an office or penfion from 
the King, either for himfelf or for any of his family, under pain 
of death, and confifcation of his goods; that each city or com- 
munity fhall pay a competent falary to its reprefentatives for 
his maintenance during his attendance on the Cortes; that the 
Cortes fhall aflemble once in three years at leaft, whether fum- 
moned by the King or not, and fhall then enquire into the obfer- 
vation of the articles now agreed upon, and deliberate concerning 
publick affairs; that the rewards which have been given or pro- 
mifed toany of the members of the Cortes in Galicia, fhall be re- 
voked; that no gold, filver, or jewels, fhall, upon pain of death, 
be fent out of the kingdom; that judges fhall have fixed falaries 
affigned them, and fhall not receive any fhare of the fines and 
forfeitures of perfons condemned by them; that no grant of the 
goods of perfons accufed fhall be valid, if given before fentence 
was pronounced againit them; that all privileges which the 
nobles have at any time obtained, to the prejudice of the com- 
mons, fhall be revoked; that the government of cities or towns 
fhall not be put into the hands of the nobles; that the lands of 
the nobles fhall be fubject to all public taxes in the fame manner 
as thofe of the commons; that an enquiry be made into the con- 
duct of thofe who have been entrufted with the management 
of the royal patrimony fince the acceffion of Ferdinand; and if 
the King do not within thirty days appoint perfons properly 
qualified 
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nominate them; that Indulgences fhall not be preached or 
difperfed in the kingdom until the caufe of publifhing them be 
examined and approved of by the Cortes; that all the money 
arifinge from the fale of Indulgences, {hall be faithfully employed 
in carrying on war againft the Infidels; that {fuch prelates as do 
not refide in their diocefes fix months in the year, fhall forfeit 


their revenues during the time they are abfent; that the eccle- 


fiaftical judges and their officers fhall not exact greater fees than 
thofe which are paid in the fecular courts; that the prefent arch- 
bifhop of Toledo being a foreigner, be compelled to refign that 


dignity, which fhall be conferred upon a Caftilian; that the. 


King fhall ratify and hold as good fervice done to him and 
to the kingdom all the proceedings of the Junta, and pardon 
any irregularities. which the cities may have committed from an 
excefs of zealin a good caufe: That he {hall promife and fwear 


in the moft folemn manner to obferve all thefe articles, and on 


no occafion attempt either to elude, or to repeal them; and that 
he fhall never folicit the Pope or any other prelate to grant 
him a difpenfation or abfolution from this oath and promife’. 


SucH were the chief articles prefented by the Junta to their 
fovereign. As the feudal inftitutions in the feveral kingdoms of 
Europe were originally the fame, the genius of thofe govern- 
ments which arofe from them bore a {trong refembkhance to each 
other, and the regulations which the Caftilians attempted to efta- 
blıfh on this occafion, differ little from thofe which other nations 
laboured to procure in their ftruggles with their monarchs for li- 
berty. The grievances complained of, and the remedies propofed 
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by the Englifh commons in their contefts with the princes of the 
houfe of Stuart, particularly refemble thofe upon which the 
Junta now infifted. But the Spanic-ds had already acqui: ed 
‘deas of their own liberty and indepen::nce, * ad formed bold 
and generous fentiments concerning governme t, and difcovered 
an extent of political knowledge to wh'ch ti.. unglifh did not 
attain till more than a century afterwards. 


Ir is not improbable, however, that the {pirit of reformation 
among the Caftilians, hitherto unreftrained by authority, and 
emboldened by fuccefs, became too impetuous, and prompted the 
Junta to propofe innovations which by ale-ming the other 
members of the conftitution, proved fatal to their caufe. The 
nobles, who inftead of obftructing, had favoured or connived at 
their proceedings, while they confined their demands of redrefs 
to fuch grievances as had been occafioned by the King’s want of 
experience, and by the imprudence and rapacioufnefs of his 
foreign minifters, were filled with indignation when they began 
to touch the privileges of their order, and plainly faw that the 
meafures of the commons tended no lefs to break the power of 
the ariftocracy, than to limit the prerogatives of the crown. The 
refentment which they had conceived on account of Adrian's 
promotion to the regency, abated confiderably upon the Emperor’s 
raifing the conftable and admiral to joint power with him in that 
office; and as their pride and dignity were lefs hurt by fuffering 
the prince to poffefs an extenfive prerogative, than by admitting 
the high pretenfions of the people, they determined to give their 
fovereign the affiftance which he had demanded of them, and 
began to affemble their vaflals for that purpofe. 


THE Junta, meanwhile, expected with impatience the Em- 
peror’s anfwer to their remonftrance, which they had appointed 
x fome 
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fome of their number to prefent. The members entrufted with 
this commiffion fet out immediately for Germany, but having 
received at different places certain intelligence from court, that 
they could not venture to appear there without endangering 
their lives, they ftopt fhort in their journey, and acquainted 
the Junta of the information which had been given them’. This 
‘excited fuch violent paffions as tranfported the whole party 
beyond all bounds of prudence, or of moderation. That a 
Caftilian King fhould deny his fubjects accefs into his prefence, 
or refufe to liften to their humble petitions, was reprefented as 
an aét of tyranny fo unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing 
now remained but with arms in their hands to drive away that 
ravenous band of foreigners which encompafied the throne, who 
after having devoured the wealth of the kingdom, found it ne- 
ceffary to prevent the cries of an injured people from reaching 
the ears of their fovereign. Many infifted warmly on approving 
a motion which had formerly been made, for depriving Charles, 
during the life of his mother, of the regal titles and authority 
which had been too'rafhly conferred upon him from a falfe fup- 
pofition of her total inability for government. Some propofed to 
provide a proper perfon to affift her in the adminiftration of pub- 
lick affairs, by marrying the Queen to the Prince of Calabria, 
the heir of the Aragonefe Kings of Naples, who had been 
detained in prifon fince the time that Ferdinand had difpoflefled 
his anceftors of their crown. All agreed that, as the hopes of 
obtaining redrefs and fecurity merely by prefenting their requefts 
to their fovercign, had kept them too long in a ftate of ination, 
and prevented them from taking advantage of the unanimity 
with which the nation declared in their favour, it was now 
neceflary to colleét their whole force, and to exert. themfelves 
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with vigour, in oppofing this fatal combination of the King and 
nobles againft their liberties”. 


THeEy foon took the field with twenty thoufand men. Violent 
difputes arofe concerning the command of this army. Padilla, the 
darling of the people and foldiers, was the only perfon whom 
they thought worthy of this honour. But Don Pedro de Giron,. 
the eldeft fon of the Condé de Uruena, a young nobleman of 
the farft order, having lately joined the commons out of pri- 
vate refentment againft the Emperor, the refpect due to his. 
birth, together with a fecret defire of difappointing Padilla, of 
whofe popularity many of the Junta had become jealous, pro- 
cured him the offiee of general; though he {oon gave them a 
fatal proof that he poffeffed neither the experience, the abilities, 
nor the fteadinefs which that important ftation required. 


THE regents, meanwhile, appointed Riofeco as the place of 
rendezvous for their troops, which, though far inferior to thofe 
of the commons in number, excelled them greatly in difcipline 
and in valour. They had drawn a confiderable body of regular 
and veteran infantry out of Navarre. Their cavalry, which formed 
the chief ftrength of their army, confifted moftly of gentlemen 
accuftomed to the military life, and animated with the martial 
fpirit peculiar to their order in that age. The infantry of the 
Junta was formed entirely of citizens and mechanics, little 
acquainted with the ufe of arms. The {mall body of cavalry 
they had been able to raife, was compofed of perfons of ignoble 
birth, and perfect ftrangers to the fervice into which they entered. 
The character of the generals differed no lefs than that of their 
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troops. The royalifts were commanded by the Conde de Haro, Boox HI. 
the conftable’s eldeft fon, an officer of great experience, and of “~~ 
diftinguifhed abilities. 


Grrown marched with his army direatly to Riofeco, and feizing : oo k 
the villages and pafles around ıt, hoped that the royalifts wouid of th: general 
be obliged cither to furrender for want of provifions, or to fight ee PEN 
with difadvantage before all their troops were allembled. Dut 
he had not the abilities, nor his troops the patience and dilci- 
pline neceflary for the execution of fuch afcheme. The Cond: 
de Haro found little difficulty in condu€ting a confiderable rein- 
forcement through all his pofts into the town; and Giron 
cefpairing of being able to reduce it, advanced fuddenly to 
Villa-panda, a place belonging to the Conftable, in which the 
enemy had their chief magazine of provifions. By this ill- 
judged motion, he left Tordefiilas open to the royalifts, whom 
the Condé de Haro led thither in the night, with the utmoft December 5: 
fecrecy and difpatch; and attacking the town, in which Giron 
had left no other garrifon than a regiment of pricfts raifed by 
the bifhop of Zamora, he, by break of day forced his way into 
it after a defperate refiftance, became mafter of the Queen’s per- 
fon, took prifoners many members of the Junta, and recovered 


the great feal, with the other enfigns of government. 


By this fatal blow, the Junta loft all the reputation and autho- 
rity which they derived from feeming to act by the Qucen’s com- 
mands; {uch of the nobles as had hitherto been wavering or un- 
determined in their choice, now joincd the regents with all their 
forces; and an univerfal confternation feized the partizans cf 
the commons. ‘This was much increafed by the fufpicions they 
began to entertain of Giron, whom they loudly accufed of hav- 
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ing betrayed Tordefillas to the enemy; and though that charge 
feems to have been deftitute of foundation, the fuccefs of the 
royalifts being owing to Giron’s ill-condu& rather than to his 
treachery, he fo entirely loft credit with his party, that he 
refigned his commiflion, and retired to one of his caftles’. 


SucH members of the Junta as had efcaped the enemy’s. 
hands at Tordefillas, fled to Valladolid; and as it would have 
required long time to fupply the places of thofe who were pri- 
foners, by a new election, they made choice among themfelves 
of a {mall number of perfons to whom they committed the 
fupreme direction of affairs. ‘Their army, which grew ftronger 
every day by the arrival of troops from different parts of the 
kingdom, marched likewife to Valladolid; and Padilla being 
appointed commander in chief, the fpirits of the foldiery revived, 
and the whole party forgetting the late misfortune, continued 
to exprefs the fame ardent zeal for the liberties of their country, 


and the fame implacable animofity againft their oppreffors. 


Wuat they ftood moft in need of, was money to pay their 
troops. A great part of the current coin had been carried out 
of the kingdom by the Flemings; the ftated taxes levied in times 


_of peace were inconfiderable ; commerce of every kind being inter- 


rupted by the war, the fum which they yielded decreafed daily ; 


and the Junta were afraid of difgufting the people by burden- 
ing them with new impofitions, to which, in that age, they were 


little accuftomed. But from this difficulty they were extricated 
- by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s wife,a woman of noble birth, 


_ of great abilities, of boundlefs ambition, and animated with the 


moft ardent zeal in fupport of the caufe of the Junta. She, with 


* Mifcellaneous Traéts by Dr. Mich. Geddes, vol. i. 278. 
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a boldnefs fuperior to thofe fuperftitious fears which often influ- Boox III. 
ence her fex, propofed to feize all the rich and magnificent orna- ai iiaii 
ments in the cathedral of Toledo; but left that action, by its 
appearance of impiety, might offend the people, fhe and her 

retinue marched to the church in folemn proceflion, in mourning 

habits, with tears in their eyes, and beating their breafts, and 

falling on their knees, implored the pardon of the faints whofe 

fhrines fhe was about to violate. By this artifice, which fcreened 

her from the imputation of facrilege, and perfuaded the people 

that neceflity and zeal for a good caufe had conftrained her, 

though with reluctance, to venture upon this action, fhe procured 

a confiderable fupply of money for the Junta’. The regents, no 

lefs at a lofs how to maintain their troops, the revenues of the 

crown having either been diffipated by the Flemings, or being 

feized by the commons, were obliged to take the Queen’s jewels, 

and the plate belonging to the nobility, and apply them to that 

purpofe; and when thefe failed, they obtained a {mall fum by 

way of loan from the King of Portugal’. 


THE nobility difcovered great unwillingnefs to proceed to extre- Lofe time in 
mities with the Junta. They were animated with no lefs hatred orte 
than the commons againft the Flemings ; they approved much of °Pility. 
feveral articles in the remonftrance; they thought the junéture 
favourable, not only for redrefling paft grievances, but for ren- 
dering the conftitution more perfe& and fecure by new regulations; 
they were afraid that while the two orders of which the legiflature 
was compofed, wafted each other’s ftrength by mutual hoftilities, 
the crown would rife to power on the ruin or weaknefs of both, 


and encroach no lefs on the independence of the nobles, than on 


e fandov. 308. Dict. de Bayle, Art. Padilla, PP. Mart. Ep. 718. 
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Boox Ill. the privileges of the commons. To this difpofition were owing 
——\1—~ the frequent overtures of peace which the regents made to the 


Junta, and the continual negociations they carried on during the 
progrefs of their military operations. Nor were the terms which 
they offered unreafonable; for on condition that the Junta would 
pafs from a few articles moft fubverfive of the royal authority, or 
inconfiftent with the rights of the nobility, they engaged to pro- 
cure the Emperor’s confent to their other demands, which, if he, 
through the influence of evil counfellors, fhould refufe, feveral of 
the nobles promifed to join with them in order to extort it^. 
Such divifions, however, prevailed among the members of the 
Junta, as prevented their deliberating calmly, or judging with 
prudence. Several of the cities which had entered into the con- 
federacy, were filled with that mean jealoufy and diftruft of 
each other, which rivalfhip in commerce or in grandeur is apt 
to infpire; the conftable, by his influence and promiles, had 
prevailed on the inhabitants of Burgos to abandon the Junta, 
and other noblemen had fhaken the fidelity of fome of the leffer 
cities; no perfon had arifen among the commons of fuch fuperior 
abilities or elevation of mind, as to acquire the dire€tion of their 
affairs; Padilla, their general, was a man of popular qualities, 
but diftrufted for that reafon by thofe of higheft rank who 
adhered to the Junta; the conduct of Giron led the people to 
view with fufpicion every perfon of noble birth who joined 
their party; fo that the ftrongeft marks of irrefolution, mutual 
diftruft, and mediocrity of genius, appeared in all their proceed- 
ings at this time. After many confultations held concerning 
the terms propofed by the regents, they fuffered themfelves to 
be fo carried away by refentment againft the nobility, that reject- 
ing all thoughts of accommodation, they threatened to {trip 
3 P. Mart. Ep. 695, 713. Geddes’s Tracts, i. 261. 
them 
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them of the crown-lands, which they or their anceftors had Boox II. 
ufurped, and to re-annex them to the royal domain: And on “~~ >~ 
this prepofterous {fcheme, which would at once have annihilated 

all the liberties for which they had been ftruggling, by rendering 

the Kings of Caftile abiolute and independent on their people, 

they were fo intent that they exclaimed with lefs vehemence 

againft the exactions of the foreign minifters, than againit the 

immenfe power and wealth of the nobles, and fcemed to hope 

that they might make peace with Charles, by offering to enrich 

him with their fpoils. 


THE fuccefs which Padilla had met with in feveral {mall en- Elated with 
counters, and in reducing fome inconfiderable towns, helped to ems cal 
precipitate them into this meafure, filling them with fuch con- "88" 
fidence in the valour of their troops, that they hoped for an eafy 
victory over the royalifts. Padilla, that his army might not 
remain inactive, while flufhed with good fortune, laid fiege 
to Torrelobaton, a place of greater ftrength and importance than 
any he had hitherto attacked, and which was defended by a 
fufficient garrifon; and though the befzeged made a defperate 
refiftance, and the admiral attempted to relieve them, he took March 3, 
the town by ftorm and gave it up to be plundered by his foldiers. ean 
If he had marched inftantly with his viétorious army to 'Forde- 
fillas the head quarters of the royalifts, he could fcarce have 
failed of making an effectual impreffion on their troops, fur- 
prized at the brifknefs of his operations, and far from being of 
fufiicient ftrength to give him battle. But the ficklenefs and Imprudence 
z . of their con“ 
umprudence of the Junta prevented his taking this ftep. Incap- dua. 
able alike of carrying on war, or of making peace, they liftened 
again to overtures of accommodation, and even agreed to a fhort 
fufpenfion of arms. ‘This negociation terminated in nothing ; 


but 
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- Book III. but while it was carrying on many of Padilla’s foldiers, unac~- 
——v-—_ quainted with the reftraints of difcipline, went off with the booty 


The nobles 
attack the 
army of the 
Junta, 
April 23, 


and defeat it. 


they had got at Torrelobaton; and others, wearied out by the 
unufual length of the campaign, deferted ". Theconítable too had 
leifure to affemble his forces at Burgos, and to prepare every 
thing for marching, and as foon as the truce expired, he effected 
a junction with the Condé de Haro, in {pite of all Padilla’s efforts 
to preventit. They advanced immediately towards ‘Torrelobaton, 
and Padilla finding the number of his troops fo diminifhed that he 
durft not rifk a battle, attempted to retreat to Toro, which if he 
could have accomplifhed, the invafion of Navarre at that jun@ture 
by the French, and the necefflity which the regents muft have been 
under of detaching men to that kingdom, might have faved him 
from danger. But Haro, fenfible how fatal the confequences would 
be of fuffering him to efcape, marched with fuch rapidity at the 
head of his cavalry, that he came up with him near Villalar, and 
without waiting for his infantry, advanced to the attack. Padilla’s 
army, fatigued and difheartened by their precipitant retreat, which 
they could not diftinguifh from a flight, happened at that time 


to be pafling over a ploughed field, on which fuch a violent rain 


had fallen, that the foldiers funk almoft to the knees at every itep, 
and remained expofed to the fire of fome field pieces which the 
royalifts had brought along withthem. All thefe circumitances 
fo difconcerted and intimidated raw foldiers, that without facing 


the enemy, or making any refiftance, they fled in the utmoft 


confufion. Padilla exerted himfelf with extraordinary courage 
and activity in order to rally them, though in vain; fear ren- 
dering them deaf both to his threats and intreaties: Upon 
which, finding matters irretrievable, and refolving not to fur- 
vive the difgrace of that day, and the ruin of his party, he 
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rufhed into the thickeft of the enemy; but being wounded and Boox IIl. 
aifmounted, he was taken prifoner. His principal officers fhared oe 
the fame fate; the common foldiers were allowed to depart 
unhurt, the nobles being too generous to kill men who threw 


down their arms $ 


THE refentment of his enemies did not fuffer Padilla to linger 
long in expectation of what fhould befal him. Next day he 
wag condemned to lofe his head, though without any regular 
trial, the notoriety of the crime being fuppofed fufhcient to 
fuperfede the formality of a legal procefs. He was led inftantly 
to execution, together with Don John Bravo, and Don Francis oe their 
Maldonada, the former commander of the Segovians, and the to death. 
latter of the troops of Salamanca. Padilla viewed the approach 
of death with calm but undaunted fortitude; and when Bravo, 
his fellow-fufferer, expreffed {ome indignation at hearing him- 
felf proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by obferving, ** That 
yefterday was the time to have difplayed the {pirit of gentlemen, 
this day to die with the meeknefs of Chriftians.”? Being per- 
mitted te write to his wife and to the community of Toledo, 
the place of his nativity, he addrefled the former with a manly 
and virtuous tendernefs, and the latter with the exultation natu- 


ral to one who confidered himfelf as a martyr for the liberties of 


t Sandov. 345, &c. P. Mart. Ep. 720. Miniana. Contin. p. 26. Epitome 
de la vida y Hechos del Emper. Carlos V. per D. Juan. Anton. de Vera y 
Zuniga, 4to. Madr. 1627. p. 19. : 
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his country ". After this, he fubmitted quietly to his fate. Moft 
of the Spanifh hiftorians, accuftomed to ideas of government, 
and 


u ‘The ftrain of thefe letters is fo eloquent and high fpirited that I have tranf- 
lated them for the entertainment of my readers. 


The. Letter of Don ‘fobn Padilla to his Wife. 


SENNORA, 

«c IF your grief did not afit. me more than my own death, I fhould deem: 
myfelf perfectly happy. For the end of life being certain to all men, the Al- 
mighty confers a mark of diftinguifhing favour upon that perfon, for whom he 
appoints a death fuch as mine, which though lamented by many, is neverthelefs 
acceptatle unto him. It would require more time than Í now have to write any 
thing that could afford you confolation. That my enemies will. not grant me, 
nor do I wifh todelay the reception of that crown which [ hope to enjoy. You may 
bewail your own lofs, but not my death, which, being fo honourable, ought not 
to be lamented by any. My foul, for nothing elfe is left to me, I bequeath to 
you. You will receive it, as the thing in this world which you valued moft. I 
do not write to my father Pero Lopez, becaufe I dare not, for though I have. 
fhewn myfelf to be his.fon in daring to lofe my life, I have not been the heir of 
his good fortune. I will not attempt to fay any thing more, that I-may not 
tire the executioner who waits for me, and that I may not excite a fufpicion, that 
in order to prolong my life, I lengthen-out my letter. My fervant Soffa, an eye. 
witnefs, and to whom I have communicated my moft fecret thoughts, will in- 
form you of what I cannot now write ; and thus I reft, expecting the inftrument 
of your grief, and of my deliverance.” 


His Letter to the City of Toledo. 


s To thee, the crown of Spain,.and light of the whole world, free from. 
the time of the mighty Goths; to thee, who by fhedding the blood of 
{trangers, as well as thy own blood, haft: recovered liberty for thyfelf, and: 
thy neighbouring cities, Thy legitimate fon Juan de Padilla gives informa- 
tion, how by. the blood of his body, thy ancient victories are to be refrefhed.. 


If fate hath not permitted my aétions to be placed among your fuccefsful and 


celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my ill fortune not in my good will. . 
This I requeft of thee as of a mother, to accept, fince God hath given me 
nothing 
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and of regal power very different from thofe upon which he Book III 


acted, have been fo eager to teftify their difapprobation of the 
caufe in which he was engaged, that they have neglecicd, or 
have been afraid to do juftice to his virtues; and by blackening 
his memory, have endeavoured to deprive him of that pity, 
which is feldom denied to illuftrious fufferers. 


een, sonal 


THE victory at Villalar proved as decifive as it was compleat. Rein of the 


Valladolid, the moft zealous of all the affociated cities, opened 
its gates immediately to the conquerors, and being treated with 
great clemency by the Regents, Medina del Campo, Segovia, 
and many other cities followed its example. This fudden diflo~ 
lution of a confederacy, formed not upon flight difgufts, or 
upon trifling motives, into which the whole body of the 
people had entered, and which had been allowed time to acquire 
{ome degree of order and confiftence by eftablifhing a regular 
plan of government, is the flrongeft proof of the inability of 
its leaders, or of fome fecret difcord reigning among the 
members. ‘Though part of the army by which they had been 
fubdued, was obliged, a few days after the battle, to march 
towards Navarre, in order to check the progrefs of the French 
in that kingdom, nothing could prevail on the dejected com- 


nothing more to lofe for thy* fake, than that which I am now to relinquith. I 
am more follicitous about thy good opinion than about my own life. ‘The thift- 
ings of fortune which never ftands ftill, are many. But this I fee with infinite 
confolation, that I, the leaft of thy children, fuffer death for thee; and that 
thou haft nurfed at thy breafts fuch as may take vengeance for my wrongs, 
Many tongues will relate the manner of my death, of which I am ftill ignorant, 
though I know it to be near. My end will teftify what was my defie. My 
foul I recommend to thee as to the patronefs of Chriftianity. Of my body I 
fay nothing, for it is not mine. I can write nothing more, for at this very 
moment, I feel the knife at my throat with greater dread of thy difpleafure, than 
apprehenfion of my own pain.” Sandov. Hift. vol. i. p. 478. 
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mons of Caftile to take arms again, and to embrace fuch a favour= 


——~——’_ able opportunity of acquiring thofe rights and privileges for which: 
P dilla’swife they had appeared fo zealous. ‘The city of Toledo alone, ani- 


zferds l'o- 
ledo with 
great spirit. 


mated by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s widow, who, inftead of 
bewailing her hufband with a womanifh forrow, prepared to 
revenge his death, and to profecute that caufe in defence of 
which he had fuffered, muft be excepted. Refpect for her fex, 
or admiration of her courage and abilities, as well as fympathy 
with her misfortunes, and veneration’ for the memory of her 
hufband, fecured her the fame afcendant over the people which 
he had poffeffed. The prudence and vigour with which fhe 
acted juftified the confidence they placed in her. She-wrote to 
the French general in Navarre, encouraging him to invade 
Caftile by the offer of powerful affiftance. She endeavoured 
by her letters and emiflaries to revive the fpirit and hopes of 
other cities. She raifed foldiers, and exacted a great fum from 


the clergy belonging to the cathedral to: defray the expence of 


keeping them on foot*. She employed every artifice that could 
intereft or inflame the populace. For this purpofe fhe ordered 
crucifixes to be ufed by her troops inftead of colours, as if they 
had been at war with infidels, and enemies of religion; fhe 
marched through the ftreets of Toledo with her fon, a young 
child, clad in deep mourning, feated on a mule, having a ftandard’ 


‘carried before him reprefenting the manner of his father’s execu- 


tion”. By all thefe means fhe kept the minds of the people in; 
{uch perpetual agitation as prevented their paflions from fubfiding, 


and rendered them infenfible of the dangers to which they 


were expofed by ftanding alone in oppofition to the royal | 
authority. While the army was employed in Navarre, the 
Regents were unable to attempt the reduction of Toledo by 


? P. Mart. ep. 727* Y Sandov. 375. 
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force; and all their endeavours either to diminifh Donna BOOK IIE. 


Maria’s credit with the people, or to gain her by large promifes 
and the folicitattons of her brother the Marquis de Mondeiar, 
proved ineffectual. Upon the expulfion of the French out of 
Navarre, part of the army returned into Caftile, and invefted. 
Toledo. Even this made no impreffion on the intrepid and 
obftinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended the town 
with vigour, her troops beat the Royalifts in feveral fallies, and 
no progrefs was made towards reducing the place, till the 
clergy, whom fhe had highly offended by invading their pro- 
perty, having received information of the death of William de 
Croy archbifhop of Toledo, whofe poffeflion of that fee was 
their chief grievance, and that the Emperor had named a 
Caftilian to fucceed him, began to turn againft her. They 
perfuaded the people that fhe had acquired fuch influence over 
them by the force of enchantments, that fhe was aflifted by 


a familiar demon which attended her in the form of a Negro- 


maid, and that by its fuggeftions fhe regulated every part of 
her condu& 7”. The credulous multitude, whom their impa- 
tience of a long blockade, and defpair of obtaining fuccours 
either from the cities formerly in confederacy with them, or 
from the French, rendered defirous of peace, took arms againft 
her, and driving her out of the city furrendered it to the 
Royalifts. She retired to the citadel, which fhe defended with 
amazing fortitude four months longer; and when reduced to 
the laft extremities, fhe made her efcape in difguife, and fled to 
Portugal, where fhe had many relations *. 





s P. Mart. Ep. 727. 
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‘Upon her flight, the citadel furrendered. Tranquillity was 


; re-eftablifhed in Caftile; and this bold attempt of the commons, 


like all unfuccefsful infurreétions, contributed to confirm and 
extend the power of the crown, which it was intended to mo- 


. derate and abridge. ‘The Cortes full continued to make a part 
_of the Caftulan conftitution, and were fummoned to meet when- 


ever the King ftood in need of money; but inftead of adhering 
to their ancient and cautious form of examining and redrefling 
public grievances, before they proceeded to grant any fupply, 
the more courtly cuftom of voting a donative in the firft place 


‘was introduced, and the Sovereign having obtained all he 


‘wanted, never allowed them to enter into any fcrutiny, or to 
attempt any reformation injurious to his authority. The privi- 
leges which the cities had enjoyed were gradually circumfcribed 
or abolifhed ; their commerce began from this period to decline ; 
and becoming lefs wealthy and lefs populous, they loft that 
power and influence which they had acquired in the Cortes. 





WHILE Caftile was expofed to the calamities of civil war, 
the kingdom of Valencia was torn by inteftine commotions ftill 
more violent. The affociation which had been formed in the 


¿city of Valencia in the year one thoufand five hundred and 


‘twenty, and which was diftinguifhed by the name of the Ger- 


manada, continued to fubfift after the Emperor’s departure from 
“Spain; and the members of it, upon pretext of defending the 
coats againft the defcents of the Corfairs of Barbary, and 





under fanction of that permiffion, which Charles had rafhly 


granted them, refufed to lay down their arms. But as the 
„grievances, which the Valencians aimed at redrefling, pro- 
ceeded from the arrogance and exa¢tions of the nobility, rather 


than 
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than from any unwarrantable cxcrcife of the royal prerogative, . 
their refentment turned chicfly againft the former. As foon 
as they were allowed the ufe of arms, and became confcious 
of their own ftrength, they grew impatient to take vengeance 
of their oppreifors. They drove the nobles out of moft of the 
cities, plundered their houles, wafted their lands, and affaulted 
their caftles. They then proceeded to elec thirteen perfons,- 
one from each company of tradefmen eftablifhed in Valencia, 
and committed the adminiftration of government to them, under 
pretext that they would reform the laws, eftablifh one uni-- 
form mode of difpenfing juftice without partiality, or regard to 


the diftinction of ranks, and. thus reftore men to fome degree’ 


of their original equality. 


THE nobles were obliged to take arms in felf-defence. Ho~ 


ftilities began, and were carried on with all the rancour, with- 
which refentment at oppreflion infpired the one party, and the- 





idea of infulted dignity animated the other. As no perfon of 
honourable birth, or of liberal education joined the Germanada, 


the councils as well as troops of the confederacy were conduéted - 
by low mechanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged . 
multitude chiefly by the fiercenefs of their zeal, and the extra-- 
vagance of their proceedings. Among fuch men, the laws intro-=- 
duced in civilized nations, in order to reftrain or moderate the ` 
violence of war, were unknown or defpifed; and they coma - 


mitted the wildeft acts of cruelty and outrage. 


THE Emperor occupied with fuppreffing the infurre@ion in- 
Caftile, which more immediately threatened the fubverfion of | 
iis power and prerogative, was unable to give much attention to | 

the.- 
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the tumults in Valéncia, and left the nobility of that kingdom 
to fight their own battles. His viceroy, the Conde de Melito, 
had the fupreme command of the forces which the nobles raifed 
among their vaflals. The Germanada carried on the war during 
the years one thoufand five hundred and twenty and twenty-one, 
with a more perfevering courage, than could have been expected 
from a body fo tumultuary, under the conduct of fuch leaders. 
They defeated the nobility in feveral aGtions, which, though not 
confiderable, were extremely fharp. They repulfed them in 
their attempts to reduce different towns. But the nobles, by 
their fuperior {kill in war, and at the head of troops more accuf- 
tomed to fervice, gained the. advantage in moft of the rencoun- 
ters. At length, they were joined bya body of Caftilian cavalry, 
which the regents difpatched towards Valencia, foon after 
their victory over Padilla at Villalar, and by their affiftance 


they acquired fuch fuperiority, that they entirely broke and 


ruined the Germanada. ‘The leaders of the party were put to 
death, almoft without any formality of legal trial, and fuffered 
fuch cruel punifhments, as the fenfe of recent injuries prompted 
the nobles to infli&. The government of Valencia was 

re-eftablifhed in its ancient form”. 


In Aragon, violent fymptoms of the fame fpirit of difaffeCtion 
and mutiny, which reigned in the other kingdoms of Spain, 
began to appear; but by the prudent condué of the viceroy, 
Don John de Lanuza, they were fo far compofed, as to prevent 
their breaking out into any open infurreCtion, But in the ifland 


b Argenfola Anales de Aragon, cap. 75. 90. 99.118. Sayas Anales de Aragon, 
cap. 5.12. &c. P. Mart. Ep. lib, 33. & 34. paflim. Ferrer. Hift. d’Efpagne. 
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of Majorca, which was annexed to the crown of Aragon, thce 
fame caufes that had excited the commotions in Valencia, pro- 
duced. effects no lefs violent. ‘The people, impatient of the 
hardfhips which they endured under the rigid jurifdidtion of the 
nobility, took arms in a tumultuary manner; depoled their 
viceroy; drove him out of the iland; and maflacred every ger- 
tleman who was fo unfortunate as to fall into their hands. The 
obftinacy with which the people of Majorca perfifted in their 
rebellion, was equal to the rage with which they began it. It 
required no inconfiderable effort to reduce them to obedience; 
and tranquillity was re-efiablifhed in every part of Spain before 
they could be brought to fubmit to their fovereign “^ 


WHILE the fpirit of difaffeétion was fo general among the 
Spaniards, and fo many caufes concurred in precipitating them 
into fuch violent meafures, in order to obtain the redrefs of their 
grievances, it may appear ftrange, that the malecontents in the 
different kingdoms fhould have carried on their operations with- 
‘out any mutual concert, or even any intercourfe with each other. 
By uniting their councils and arms, they might have acted both 
with greater force, and with more effect. Ihe appearance of a 
national confederacy would have rendered it no lefs refpectable 
among the people, than formidable to the crown; and the Empe- 
ror, unable to refift fuch a combination, muft have complied with 
any terms which the members of it thought fit to prefcribe. 
Many things, however, prevented the Spaniards from forming 
themfelves into one body, and purfuing common meafures. The 


¢ Argenfola Anales de Aragon, c.113. Ferrer. Hift. viii. 542. Sayas Anales 
de Aragon, cap. 7, 11, 14, 76, 81. Ferreras Hilt. d’Efpagne, viii. 579, &c. 609. 
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people of the different kingdoms in Spain, though they were: 
become the fubjects of the fame fovereign, retained, in full force,. 
their national antipathy to each other. The remembrance of 
their ancient rivalfhip and hoftilities was ftill recent, and the 
fenfe of reciprocal injuries fo intire, as to be incompatible with 
their acting with confidence and concert. Each nation chofe- 
rather to depend on its own efforts, and to maintain the ftruggle’ 
alone, than to implore the aid of neighbours, whom they dif- 
trufted and hated. At the fame time, the forms of government: 
in the feveral kingdoms of Spain were fo different, and the. 
grievances of which they complained, as well as the alterations 
and amendments which they attempted to introduce, fo various, 
that it was not eafy to bring them to unite in any common 
plan. To this difunion. Charles was indebted for the. preferva- 


tion of his Spanifh crowns; and while each of the kingdoms 


followed feparate meafures, all of them were obliged at laft to 
conform to the will of their fovereign. 


THE arrival of the Emperor in Spain filled his fubje&ts who 
had been in arms again{ft him with deep apprehenfions; from 
which he foon delivered them by an a@ of clemency, no 
lefs prudent than generous. After a rebellion fo general, 
fearce twenty perfons; among fo many criminals obnoxious to 
the law, had been punifhed capitally in Caftile. Though ftrongiy 
folicited by his council, Charles refufed to fhed any more blood 
by the hands of the executioner; and publifhed a general par- 
don, extending to all crimes committed {ince the commencement 
of the infurreGtions, from which only fourfcore were excepted. 
Even thefe he feems to have named, rather with an intention to 
intimidate others, than from any inclination to feize them; for 
when an ofhcious courtier offered to inform him where one of 


the 
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the moft confiderable among them was concealed, he avoided it Boox NI, 
by a good-natured pleafantry ; “ Go,” fays he, “ I have now no ayer 
reafon to beafraid of that man, but he has fome caufe to keep at 

adiftance from me, and you would be better employed in telling 

him that Iam here, thanin acquainting me with the place of his 

retreat’. By this appearance of magnanimity, as well as by 

his care to avoid every thing which had difgufted the Caftilians 

during his former refidence among them; by his addrefs in 

affuming their manners, in {peaking their language, and in cont- 

plying with all their humours and cuftoms, he acquired an 
afcendant over them which icarce any of their native monarchs 

had ever attained, and brought them to fupport him in all his 
enterprizes with a zeal and valour to which he cwed much of 

his fuccefs and grandeur’, 


AgouT the time that Charles landed in Spain, Adrian fet out Adrian fets 
for Italy to take poffeffion of his new dignity. But though the ~~ 
Roman people longed extremely for his arrival, they could not, ie ii 
on his firft appearance, conceal their furprize and difappointment. 

After being accuftomed to the princely magnificence of Julius, 
and the clegant {plendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt an 
old man of an humble deportinent, of auftcre manners, an 
enemy to pomp, deftitute of tate in the arts, and unadorned 
with any of the external aceomplifhments which the vulgar 
expeét in thofe raifed to eminent ftations*. Nor did his politi- 
cal views and maxims feem lefs ftrange and aftonifhing to the 
pontifical minifters. He acknowledged and bewailed the cor- 


e Sandov. 377,&c¢, Vida del. Emper. Carlos por Don Juan Anton. de Vera y o 
Zuniza. p. 30. f Ulloa Vita de Carlo V. p. 85. 
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ruptions which abounded in the church, as well as in the court 


—~——~"_ of Rome, and prepared to reform both; he difcovered no inten- 


tHe endea- 
vours to re- 
ftore peace in 
Europe, 


tion of aggrandizing his family ; he even fcrupled at retaining ~ 
fuch territories as fome of his predeceflors had acquired by 
violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title, and for that 
reafon he invefted Francefco Maria de Roveré anew in the 
dutchy of Urbino, of which Leo had ftripped him, and furren- 
dered to the duke of Ferrara feveral places wrefted from him by 
the church * To men little habituated to fee princes regulate their 
conduct by the maxims of morality and the principles of juftice, 
thefe actions of the new Pope appeared inconteftible proofs of 
his weaknefs and inexperience; and Adrian, who was a perfect 
ftranger to the complex and intricate fyftem of Italian politics, 
and who could place no confidence in perfons whofe fubtilty and 
refinements in bufinefs fuited fo ill with his natural fimplicity 
and candour, being often embarraffed and irrefolute in his deli-. 
berations, the opinion of his incapacity daily increafed, until both. 
his perfon and government became objects of ridicule among his. 
fubjects’. 


ADRIAN, though devoted to the Emperor, endeavoured to 
affume the impartiality which became the common father of 
Chriftendom, and laboured to reconcile the contending princes, 
that they might unite in a league againft Solyman, whofe con- 
queft of Rhodes remdered him more formidable than ever to 
Kurope“. But this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. 
To examine fuch a variety of pretenfions, to adyuft fuch a num- 
ber of interfering interefts, to extinguifh the paffions which 
ambition, emulation, and mutual injuries had kindled, to bring: 


h Guic. lib. 15. 240. i Jov. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774. 
Rufcelli Lettere de Princ. vol. i. 87, 96, 101. k Bellefor. Epitr. p. 86. 
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íð many hoftile powers to purfue the fame fcheme with'unani- Boox IIL 


mity and vigour, required not only uprightnefs of intentions, 
but a great fuperiority both of underftanding and addrefs. 


THE Italian ftates were no lefs defirous of peace than the ~ 


Pope. ‘The Imperial army under Colonna was ftill kept on 


foot, but as the Emperor’s revenues in Spain, in Naples, and in- 


the Low-Countries, were either exhaufted, or applied to fome .- 


other purpofe, it depended entirely for pay and fubfiftence on the 


Italians. A great part of it was quartered in the ecclefiaftical ` 


{tate, and monthly contributions were levied ‘upon the Floren= - 


tines, the Milanefe, the Genoefe, and Lucchefe, by the viceroy 
of Naples; and though all exclaimed againfefuch oppreffion, and 
were impatient to be delivered from it, the dréad of worfe con- 
fequences from the rage of the army, or the refentment of the 
Emperor, obliged them to fubmit’. 


So much regard, however, was paid to the Pope’s exhortations; 
and to a bull which he iffued requiring all Chriftian princes to 
confent to a truce for three years, that the Imperial, the French, 
and Englifh ambaffadors at Rome were empowered to treat of 


that matter; but while they wafted their time in fruitlefs nego-- 


ciations, their mafters continued their preparations for war. The 
Venetians, who had hitherto adhered with great firmnefs to 
their alliance with Francis, being now convinced that his affairs in 
Italy were in a defperate fituation, entered intoa league againft him 
with the Emperor; to which Adrian, at the inftigationof his coun- 
tryman and friend Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who 


perfuaded him that the enly obftacles to peace arofe.from the | 
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ambition of the French King, foon after acceded. The other 


—~——"_ Ttalian ftates followed their exampic; and Francis was left, with- 


Francis’s vi- ` 
porous mez- 

-fures in oppo- 
{ition to it. 


Sufpended 
upon the dif- 
covery ofthe 
conftable 
Bourbon’s 
con{piracy. 


out .a lingle ally, to refift the efforts of fo many enemies whofe 
armies threatened, and whofe territories encompafled, his domi-~ 
mions on every fide”. 


THE dread of this powerful confederacy, it was thought, 
‘would have obliged Francis to keep wholly on the defenfive, or 
at leaft have prevented his entertaining any thoughts of march- 
ing into Italy. But it was the character of that prince, too apt 
to become remifs, and even negligent on ordinary occafions, to 
rouze at the approach of danger, and not only to encounter it 
with {pirit and intrepidity, qualities which never forfook him, 
but to provide againit it with diligence and induftry. Before his 
enemies were ready to execute any of their fchemes, Francis had 
aflembled a numerous army. His authority over his own fub- 
jets was far greater than that which Charles or Henry pofleffed 
over theirs. They depended on their parliaments for money, 
which was ufually granted them in fmall fums, very flowly, and 
with much reluctance. The taxes he could impofe were more 
confiderable, and levied with greater difpatch ; fo that on this, 


as well as on other occafions, his army was in the field while 


they were deviling ways and means for raifing theirs. Senfible 
of this advantage, Francis hoped to difconcert all the Emperor’s 
fchemes by marching in perfon into the Milanefe; and this bold 
meafure, the more formidable, becaufe unexpected, could fearce 
have failed of producing that effe&. The vanguard of his 
army had already reached Lyons, and he himfelf was haften- 
ing after it with the fecond divifion of his troops, when the dif- 
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covery of a domeftic conf{piracy which threatened the ruin of the Boox III. 


kingdom, obliged him to ftop fhort, and to alter his mcafures. 


V eed 


THE author of this dangerous plot was Charles duke of His charatter. 


Bourbon, lord high. conftable, whofe noble birth, vaft fortune, 


and high office, raifed him to be the moft powerful fubje& in. 


France, as his great talents, equally fuited to the field or the 


council, and his fignal fervices to the crown rendered him the 


moft illuftrious and deferving. The near refemblance between 
the King and him in many of their qualities, both being fond of 
war, and ambitious to excel in active and manly exercifes, as well 
as their equality in age, and their proximity of blood, ought natu- 


rally to have fecured him a confiderable fhare in that Monarch’s . 


favour. But unhappily Louife, the King’s mother, had contra&cd 
a violent averfion to the houfe of Rourbon, for no better. reafon 
than becaufe Anne of Bretazne,the Queen of Lewis the Twelfth, 
with whom fhe lived in perpetual enmity, difcovered ‘a pcculiar 
attaclrment to that branch of the royal family; and fhe had taught 
her fon, who was toofufceptibie of any impreffion fhe gave him, 


to view all the conftable’s actions with a mean and unbecomi::7 jea-. 


loufy. His diftinguithed merit at the battle of Marignano had not 
been fufficiently rewarded; he had been recalled from the govern- 
ment of Milan upon very frivolous pretences, and had met with 
a cold reception, which his’prudent conduct in that aicicult 
{tation did not deferve; the payment of his penfions had been 
fufpended without any goodcaufe; and during the campaign of 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, the Kinz, as has 
already been relatcd, had affronted him in prefence of ihe whole 


army, by giying the command of the van to the duke of Alen- 


CON: . 
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Book Ill. con. The conftable, at firft, bore thefce indignities with greater 
“~~. -_ moderation than could have been expected from an high-fpirited 
Prin  confcious of what was due to his rank, and to his fervices. 
Such a muitiplicity of injuries, however, exhautfted his patience ; 
and infpiring him with thoughts of revenge, he retired from 
court, and began to hold a fecret correfpondence with fome of 
“the Emperor’s minifters. 


ABOUT that time the dutchefs of Bourbon happened to die 
without leaving any children; and Louife, of a difpofition no 
ic{s amorous than: vindictive, and ftill fufceptible of the tender 
paffions at the age of forty-fix, began to view the Conftable, a 
Prince as amiable‘as’ he was accomplifhed, with other eyes; and 
notwithftanding the great difparity of their years, fhe formed 
the {cheme of marrying him. Bourbon, who might have 
expected every thing to which an ambitious mind can afpire, 
from the doting fondnefs of a woman who governed her fon and 
the kingdom, being incapable either of imitating the Queen in 
her fudden tranfition from hatred to love, or of diffembling fo 
meanly as to pretend affection for one who had perfecuted him 
fo long with unprovoked malice, not only rejeéted the match, 
but embittered his:refufal by fome fevere raillery on Louife’s 
perfon and charafter. She finding herfelf not only contemned, ` 

but infulted, her difappointed love turned into hatred, and {ince 
-íhe could not marry, fhe refolved to ruin Bourbon. 


. For this purpofe fhe confulted with the chancellor du Prat, a 
man, who by a bafe proftitution of great talents. and of fuperior 
{kill in his profeffion, had rifen to that high office. By his 
-advice a law-fuit was.commenced againft. the Conftable, for the 

ty -whole 
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- whole eftate belonging to the houte of Bourbon. Part of it was Book IIL 
claimed in the King’s name, as having fallen to the crown; part eater 
in that of Louife, as the neareft heir in blood of the deceafed = 
Dutchefs. Both thefe claims were equally deftitute of any 
foundation in juftice; but Louife, by her follicitations and autho- 

rity, and Du Prat by employing all the artifices and chicanery 

of law, prevailed on the judges to order the eftate to be fequeftred. 

This unjuft decifion drove the Conftable to defpair, and to mea- Wis fecret ne- 
fures which defpair alone could have di€tated. He renewed his Sith the 
intrigues in the Imperial court, and flattering himfelf that the 2"? 
injuries he had fuffered would juftify his having recourfe to any 

means in order to obtain revenge, he offered to transfer his alle- 

glance from his natural fovereign to the Emperor, and to affift 

him in the conqueft of France. Charles, as well as the King of 

England, to whom the fecret was communicated", expeéting 
prodigious advantages from his revolt, were ready to receive him 

with open arms, and {pared neither promifes nor allurements 

that might help to confirm him in his refolution. The Emperor 

offered him in marriage his fifter Eleanor, the widow of the 

King of Portugal, with a vaft portion. He was included as a 

principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry. The coun- 

ties of Provence and Dauphiné were to be fettled on him, with 

the title of King. ‘The Emperor engaged to enter France by the 

Pyrenees, and Henry, fupported by the Flemings, to invade 

Picardy; while twelve thoufand Germans, levied at their com- 

mon charge, were to penetrate into Burgundy, and to a& in 

‘concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raife fix thoufand men 

‘among his friends and vaffals in the heart of the kingdom. The 

‘execution of this deep-laid and dangerous plot was fufpended, 
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until the King fhould crofs the Alps with the only army capable: 
of defending his dominions; and as he was far advanced in his 
march for that purpofe, France ftood on the brink of deftruétion® 


Harpity for that kingdom, a negotiation which had now 
been carrying on for feveral months, though conducted with 
the moft profound fecrecy and communicated only to a few 
chofen confidents, could not altogether e{cape the obfervation of 
the reft of the conftable’s numerous retainers, rendered more, 
inquifitive by finding that they were diftrufted. Two of thefe 
gave the King fome intimation of a myfterious correfpondence 
between their mafter and the Comte de Roeux a Flemifh noble- 
man of great confidence with the Emperor. Francis, who could net 
bring himfelf to fufpeé that the firft prince of the blood would 
be fo bafe as_to betray the kingdom to its enemies, immediately 
repaired to Moulins, where the Conftable was in bed, feigning 
indifpofition that he might not be obliged to accompany the King 
into Italy, and acquainted him of the intelligence which he had 
received. Bourbon, with great folemnity and the moft impofing 
affectation of ingenuity and candour, aflerted his own innocence; 
and as his health, he faid, was now more confirmed, he promifed 
to join the army within a few days. Francis, openand candid 
himfelf, and too apt to be deceived by the appearance of thofe 
virtues in others, gave fuch. credit to what he faid, that he 
refufed to arreft him, although advifed to take that precaution by 
his wifeft counfellors, and as. if the danger had been over, ke 
continued his march towards Lyons. The Conftable fet out focn 
after, feemingly with an intention to follow him ; but turning 
fuddenly to the left he croffed the Rhone, and a:ter infinite 


* "Thuan Hik lib. ic; 105 Hester Ker, Auftr. sib. viii, Cs 18. p 207. 
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reached Italy in fafety °. 


FRANCIS took evety poffible precaution to prevent the bad 
effects of the irreparable error he had committed. He put gar- 
rifons in all the places of ftrength in the Conftable’s territories. 
He feized all the gentlemen whom he could fufpect of being 
his aflociates, and as he had not hitherto difcovered the whole 
extent of the confpirator’s fchemes, nor knew how far the in- 
feGtion had fpread among his fubjeéts, he was afraid that his 
‘abfence might encourage them to make fome defperate attempt, 
and for that reafon relinquifhed his intention of leading his 
army in perfon into Italy. 


He did not, however, abandon his defign on the Milanefe ; 
but appointed admiral Bonnivet to take the fupreme command 
in his ftead, and to march into that country with an army thirty 
thoufand ftrong. Bonnivet did not owe this preferment to his 
abilities as a general; for ofall the talents requifite to form a great 
commander, he poffeffed only perfonal courage, the loweft and.the 
moft common. But he was the moft accomplifhed gentleman 
in the French court, of agreeable manners, an infinuating addrefs, 
and a fprightly converfation ; and Francis, who lived in great 
familiarity with his courtiers, was fo charmed with thefe quali- 
ties that he honoured him, on all occafions, with the moft partial 
and diftinguifhing marks of his favour. He was, befides, the 
implacable enemy of Bourbon; and as the King fcarce knew 
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whom to truft at that juncture, he thought the chief command! 
could be lodged no where fo fafely as in his hands.. 


CoLonna, who was entrufted with the defence of the Mi- 
lanefe, his own.conqueft, was in no condition to refift fuch a for- 
midable army. He had fcarce money fufficient to pay his troops,. 
reduced to a {mall number by ficknefs or defertion, and had, for 
that reafon, been obliged to neglect every precaution nesceflary 
for the fecurity of the country. ‘The only plan he formed was: 
to defend the paflage of thre river Teffino againft the French; and 
as if he had forgotten how eafily he himfelf had difconcerted a 
fimilar {cheme formed by Lautrec, he promifed. with great 
confidence on its being effeCtual. But in {pite of all his caution, 
it fucceeded no better with him than with Lautrec. Bonnivet 
paffed the river without lofs, at a ford which had been: neglected, 
and the Imperialifts retired to Milan, preparing to abandon the: 
town as foon as the French fhould appear before it. By an: 
unaccountable negligence which Guiccardini imputes to infa-. 
tuation’, Bonnivet did not advance for three or four days, and’ 
loft the opportunity with which his good fortune prefented him.. 
The citizens recovered from their confternation : Colonna ftill 
active, at the age of fourfcore, and Moroné, whofe enmity to: 
France was indefatigable, were employed night and day in 
repairing the fortifications, in amafling provifions, in collecting. 
troops from every quarter; and by the time the French ap-. 
proached, had put the city in a condition to ftand a fiege. Bon- 
nivet, after {ome fruitlefs attempts on the town, which harraffed. 
his own troops more than the enemy, was obliged, by the incle-. 
mency of the feafon, to retire into winter~-quarters. 
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Dvurinc thefe tranfactions, Pope Adrian died; an event fo Book III.. 
much to the fatisfaction of the Roman people, whofe hatred or aa 
contempt of him augmented every day, that the night after his ra 
deceafe, they adorned the door of his chief phyfician’s houfe with 
garlands, adding this infcription, TO THE DELIVERER OF 
HIS COUNTRY‘. The Cardinal de Medici inftantly renewed 
his pretenfions to the Papal dignity, and entered the conclave 
with high expectations on his own part, and a general opinion 
of the people that they would be fuccefsful. Dut though fup- 
ported by the Imperial faction, poflefled of great perional inte- 
reft, and capable of all the artifices, refinements, and corruption, 
which reign in thofe aflemblies, the obftinacy and intrigues of 
his rivals protracted the conclave to the unufual length of fifty 
days.. ‘The addrefs and perfeverance of the Cardinal, fur- een Vit. 
‘mounted at lat every obftacle. He was raifed to the head of Nov, 28. 
the church, and affumed the government of it by the name of 
Clement VII. The choice was univerfally approved of. High 
expectations were conceived of a Pope, whole great talents, and 
long experience in bufinefs, feemed to qualify him no lefs for 
defending the fpiritual interefts of the church, expofed to immi- 
nent danger by the progrefsof Luther’s opinions, than forcondu&-. 
ing its political operations with the prudence requifite at fuch a dif-. 
ficult jun@ture; and who, befides thefe advantages, rendered the 
ecclefiaftical {tate more refpectable, by having in his hands the go- 
vernment of Florence, and the wealth of the family of Medici’. 


CARDINAL WOLSsEyY, not difheartened by the difappoint- Wolfey dif 
‘ i" i ; inted,. 
ment of his ambitious views at the former election, had SEN ied 


entertained more fanguine hopes of fuccefs on this occafion. er 
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Boox II. Henry wrote to the Emperor, reminding him of his cngactc- 


1523. 


ments to fecond the pretcnfions of his minifter. Woliey 
beftirred himfelf with activity fuitable to the importance cf the 
prize for which he contended, and inftruéted his agents at Rome 
to {pare neither promifes nor bribes in order to gain his end. 
But Charles had cither amufed him with vain hopes which he 
never intended to gratify, or he judged it impolitic to oppofe 
a candidate who had fuch a profpedt of fuccceding as Medici; 
‘or perhaps the cardinals durft not venture to provoke the people 
of Rome, while their indignation againft Adrian’s memory 
was {till frefh, by placing another Ultra-montane in the papal 
throne. Wolfey, after all his expectations and endea- 
vours, had the mortification to fee a Pope ele&ted, of fuch 
‘an age, and of fo vigorous a conftitution, that he could not 
comfort himfelf much with the chance of furviving him. 
Wolfey, by this fecond proof, was fully convinced of the 
Emperor’s infincerity, and it excited in him all the refent- 
ment which an haughty mind feels on being at once difap- 
pointed, and deceived; and though Clement endeavoured to 
footh his vindictive nature by granting him a commiffion to 
be legate in England during life, with fuch ample powers as 


‘vetted in him almoft the whole papal jurifdiction in that king- 


dom, the injury he had received entirely diffolved the tie which 
‘had united him to Charles, and from that moment he medi- 
tated revenge. It was neceflary, however, to conceal his 
intention from his mafter, and to fufpend the execution of it, 
until by a dextrous improvement of the incidents which might 
occur, he fhould be able gradually to alienate the King’s affec- 
tions from the Emperor. For this reafon, he was fo far from 


-exprefling any uneafinefs on account of the repulfe he had 
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met with, that he abounded on every occafion, private as well Boox III. 
as publick, in declarations of his high fatisfaction with Cle- {yyy 
ment’s promotion”. 


HENRY had, during the campaign, fulfilled with great fince-. aera — 
rity whatever he was bound to perform by the league againft France. 
France, though more flowly than he could have wifhcd. His 
thoughtlefs profufion, and total neglect of oeconomy reduced 
him often to great firaits for money. The operations of war. 
“were now carried on in Europe in a manner very different. 
from that which had long prevailed. Inftead of armies fuddenly, 
affembled,. which under diftin& chieftains followed their prince 
into the field for a fhort fpace, and ferved at their own coft; 
troops were now levied at great charge, and received regularly 
confiderable pay. Inftead of impatience on both fides to bring 

every quarrel to the iffue of a battie, which commonly decided 
the fate of open and defencelefs countries, and aliowed the barons 
together with their vaffals to return to their ordinary occupations; 
towns were fortified with great art, and defended with much » 
obftinacy; war, from a very fimpie, became a very intricate 
fcience ; and.campaigns grew of courfe to be more tedious, and 
lefs decifive. ‘Ihe expence which thefe alterations in the mili- 
tary fyftem neceflarily created, appeared. into:erable to nations 
hitherto unaccuficmed to the. burden of heavy taxes. Hence 
proceeded the frugal, and even parfimonious fpirit of the 
Engliíh ` parliamenis in that age, which Henry, with all 
his authority, was feldom able to overcome. The commons, 
having refufed at this time to grant him the fupplies he 
demanded, he had r-courfe to the ample and almoft unlimited 
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prerogative, which the Kings of England, then, poffeffed, and 
by a violent and unufual exertion of it, raifed the monev he 
wanted. This, however, wafted fo much time, that it was 
late in the feafon before his army, under the duke of Suffolk, 
could take the field. Being joined by a confiderable body of 
Viemings, Suffolk marched into Picardy, and Francis from his 
extravagant cagernefs to recover the Milanefe, having left that 
frontier almoft unguarded, he penetrated as far as the banks of 
the river Oyie, within cleven leagues of Paris, filling that 
capital with confternation. But the arrival of fome troops 
detached by the King, who was ftill at Lyons; the aétive 
gallantry of the French officers, who allowed the allies no 
re{fpite night or day; the rigour of a moft unnatural feafon, 
together with icarcity of provifions, compelled Suffolk to retire ; 
and La Tremoiille, who commanded in thofe parts, had the 
glory of having, with an handful of men, checked the progrefs 
of a formidable army, and of having driven them with ignominy 
out of the French territories `“, 


THE Emperor’s attempts upon Burgundy and Guienne were 
not more fortunate, though in both thefe provinces Francis was 
equally ill prepared to refift them. The conduét and valour 
of his generals fupplied his want of forefight ; the Germans who 
made an irruption into one of thefe provinces, and the Spaniards 
who attacked the other, were repulfed with great difgrace. 


Tavus ended the year 1523, during which Francis’s good 
fortune and fuccefs had been fuch as gave all Europe an high 
idea of his power and refources. He had difcovered and difcon- 
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certed a dangerous confpiracy, the author of which he had 
driven into exile, almoft without an attendant; he had rendered 
abortive all the fchemes of the powerful confederacy ‘formed 
againft him; he had proteéted his dominions when attacked 
on three different fides ; and though his army in the Milanefe 
had not made fuch progrefs as might have been expected from 
its fuperiority to the encmy in number, he had recovered and 
fill kept poffeffion of one half of that dutchy. 


THE enfuing year opened with events more difaftrous to 
France. Fontarabia was loft by the cowardice or treachery of 
its governor. In Italy, the allies refolved on an early and 
vigorous effort in order to difpoffefs Bonnivet of that part of 
the Milanefe which les beyond the Tefino; Clement, who, 
under the pontificates both of Leo and Adrian, had difcovered 
an implacable enmity to France, began now to view the power 
which the Emperor was daily acquiring in Italy, with fo much 
jealoufy, that he refufed to accede, as his predeceffors had 
done, to the league againft Francis, and forgetting private 
pafflions and animofities, laboured with the zeal which became 
his character, to bring about a reconciliation among the con- 
tending parties. But all his endeavours were ineffectual; a 
numerous army, to which each of the allies furnithed their 
contingent of troops, was affembled at Milan by the beginning 
of March. Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, took the command of 
it upon Colonna’s death, though the chief direction of military 
operations was committed to Bourbon, and the marquis de 
Pefcara; the latter, the ableft and moft enterprifing of the 
Imperial generals; the former infpired by his refentment with 
new activity and invention, and acquainted fo thoroughly with 
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the characters of the French commanders, the genius of their 
troops, and the ftrength as well as weaknefs of their armies, 
as to be of infinite fervice to the party which he joined. But 
all thefe advantages were nearly loft through the Emperor’s 
inability to raife money fufficient for executing the various and 
extenfive plans which he had formed. When his troops were 
commanded to march, they mutinied againft their leaders, 
demanding the pay which was due to them for fome months ; 
and difregarding both the menaces and intreaties of their officers, 
threatened to pillage the city of Milan if they did not inftantly 
receive fatisfaction. Out of this difficulty the generals of the 
allies were extricated by Moroné, who, prevailing on his coun- 
trymen, over whom his influence was prodigious, to advance 
the fum that was requifite, the army took the field *. 


BONNIVET was deflitute of troops to oppofe this army, 
and ftill more of the talents that could render him an equal 
match for its leaders. After various movements and encounters, 
defcribed with great accuracy by the contemporary hiftorians, 
a detail of which, at this diftance of time, would be equally 
uninterefting and uninftructive, he was forced to abandon the 
{trong camp in which he had entrenched himfelf at Biagraffa. 
Soon after, partly by his own mifcondud, partly by the activity 
of the enemy, who haraffed and ruined his army by continual 
fkirmifhes, while they carefully declined a battle which he 
often offered them; and partly by the caprice of 60co Swifs, 
who refufed to join his army though within a day’s march of 
it; he was reduced to the neceflity of attempting a retreat into 
France through the valley of Aoft. Juft as he arrived on the 
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banks of the Seffia, and began to pafs that river, Bourbon and 
Pefcara appeared. with the vanguard of the allies, and attacked 
his rear with great fury. At the beginning of the charge, 
Bonnivet, while exerting himfelf with much valour, was 
wounded fo dangeroufly as obliged him to quit the field; and 
the conduét of the rear was committed to the chevalier Bayard, 
who, though fo much a ftranger to the arts of a court that he 
never rofe to the chief command, was always called, in times 
of real danger, to the pofts of greateft difficulty and importance. 
He put himfelf at the head of the men at arms, and animating 
them by his penienes and example to fuftain the whole fhock 
of the enemy’s troops, he gained time for the reft of his coun- 
trymen to make good their retreat. But in this fervice he 
received a wound which he immediately perceived to be mortal, 
and being unable to continue any longer on horfeback, he 
ordered one of his attendants to place him under a tree, with 
his face towards the enemy; then fixing his eyes on the 
guard of his fword, which he held up inftead of a crofs, 
he addreffed his prayers to God, and in this pofture, which 
became his charaéter both as a foldier and as a Chriftian, he 
calmly waited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 
foremoft of the enemies troops, found him in this fituation, 
and exprefled regret and pity at the fight. ‘* Pity not me,” 
cried. the high-fpirited chevalier, “ I die as a man of honour 
“ ought, in the difcharge of my duty: They indeed are objects 
“ of pity, who fight againft their King, their country, and 
« their oath.” The marquis de Pefcara, pafling foon after, 
manifefted his admiration of Bayard's virtucs, and his forrow 
for his fall, with the generofity of a gallant enemy; and find- 
ing that he could not be removed with fafety from that fpot, 
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ordered a tent to be pitched there, and appointed proper perfons 
to attend him. He died, notwithftanding their care, as his 
anceftors for feveral generations had done, in the field of battle. 
Pefcara ordered his body to be embalmed, and fent to his rela- 
tions; and {fuch was the refpe& paid to milstary merit in that 
age, that the duke of Savoy commanded it to-be received with 
royal honours in all the cities of his.dominions; in Dauphiné,. 
Bayard’s native country, the people of all ranks came out im 
a folemn proceflion to meet it”. 


BonniveErT led back the fhattered remains of his army into 
France; and in. one fhort campaign, Francis was ftripped of all 
he had poffeffed in Italy, and left without one ally in that 
country. 


` Wuite the war kindled by the emulation of Charles and 
Francis {pread over fo many countries of Europe, Germany 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity, extremely favourable to the 
reformation, which continued to make progrefs daily. During 
Luther’s confinement in his retreat at Wartburg, Carloftadius,. 


_ one of his difciples, animated with the fame zeal, but poffeffed. 
_ of lefs prudence and moderation than his mafter, began to pro- 


pagate wild and dangerous opinions, chiefly among the lower- 
people. Encouraged by his exhortations, they rofe in feveral 
villages of Saxony, broke into the churches with tumultuary: 
violence, and threw down and deftroyed the images with which. 
they were adorned. Thefe irregular and outrageous proceed- 
ings were fo repugnant to all the Elector’s cautious. maxims, 
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that if they had not received a timely check, they could fcarce 
have failed of alienating from the reformers that prince, jealous 
to a great degree of his own authority, and afraid of giving 
offence to the Emperor, and other patrons of the ancient opi- 
nions. Luther, fenfible of the danger, immediately quitted his 
retreat, without waiting for Frederick’s permiffion, and returned 
to Wittemberg. Happily for the reformation, the veneration 
for his perfon and authority were ftill fo great, that his appear- 
ance alone fuppreffed that {pirit of extravagance which began 
to feize his party. Carloftadius and his fanatical followers ftruck 
dumb by his rebukes, declared that they heard the voice of an 
angel, not of a man’. 


BEFORE Luther left his retreat, he had begun to tranflate 
the Bible into the German tongue, an undertaking of no lefs 
difficulty than importance, of which he was extremely fond, 
and for which he was well qualified: He had a competent 
knowledge in the original languages ; a thorough acquaintance 
with the ftile and fentiments of the infpired writers; and tho” 
his compofitions in Latin were rude and barbarous, he was 
reckoned a great mafter of the purtty of his mother tongue, and 
could exprefs himfelf with all the elegance of which it is capable.. 
By his own affiduous application, together with the affiftance 
of Melancthon and feveral other of his difciples, he finifhed 
part of the New Teftament this year; and the publication of it 
proved more fatal to the church of Rome, than that of all his. 
own works. It was read with wonderful avidity and atten- 
tion by perfons of every rank. They were aftonifhed at dif- 
covering how contrary the precepts cf the Author of our 
religion are, to the inventions of thofe who pretended to be his 
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viceperents; and having now in their hand the rule of faith, 
they thought tkemfelves qualified by applying it to judge of 
the eftablifhed opinions, and to pronounce when they were 
conformable to the flandard, and when they departed from it. 
The great advantages arifing from Luther's tranflation of the 
Bible, encouraged the advocates for reformation, in the 
other countries of Europe, to imitate his example, and to 


publith verfions of the Scriptures in their refpective lan- 
guagcs. 


- AxsouT this time, Nurembergh, Francfort, Hamburgh, and 
feveral other cities in Germany of the firft rank openly embraced 
the reformed religion, and by the authority of their magiftrates 
abolifhed the mafs, and the other fuperftitious rites of Popery >. 
The Ele€tor of Brandenburgh, the Dukes of Brunfwick and 
Lunenburgh, and Prince of Anhalt, became avowed patrons of 
Luther’s opinions, and countenanced the preaching of them 
among their fubjects. 


THE court of Rome beheld this growing defe&ion with great 
concern; and Adrian’s firft care after his arrival in Italy, had 
been to deliberate with the Cardinals, concerning the proper 
means of putting a ftop to it. This Pope was profoundly 
{killed in {cholaftic theology, and having been early taken notice 
of on that account, he {tll retained fuch an exceffive admiration of 
the {cience to which he owed his reputation and fuccefs in life, 
that he confidered Luther’s inveCives againft the f{choolmen, par- 
ticularly ‘Thomas Aquinas, as little lefs than blafphemy. All the 
tenets of that doctor appeared to him {o elear and irrefragable, 
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that he fuppofed every perfon who called in queftion or con- Bank HI. 
Na a 


tradicted them, to be either blinded by ignorance, or to be acting 1624. 


in oppofition to the conviétion of his own mind: Of courfe, no 
Pope was ever more bigotted or inflexible with regard to points. 
of dcétrine than Adrian; he not only maintained them as 
Leo had cone, becaufe they were ancient, or becaufe it was dan- 
gerous for the church to allow of innovations, but he adhered to 
them with the zeal of a theologian, and with the tenacioufnefs 
of a difputant. At the fame time his own manners being 
extremely fimple, and uninfected with any of the vices which 
reigned in the court of Rome, he was as fenfible of its corrup- 
tions as the reformers themfelves, and viewed them with no leis 
indignation. The brief he addrefled to the Diet of the Empire 
affembled at Nuremberg, and the inftruCtions he gave Cheregato Novembers 
the nuncio whom he fent hither, were framed agreeably to thefe 
views. On the one hand, he condemned Luthes’s opinions 
with more afperity and rancour of expreffion than Leo had ever. 
ufed; he feverely cenfured the Princes of Germany for fuffering 
him to fpread his pernicious tenets, by their neglecting to execute 
the edict of the Diet at Worms, and required them, if Luther did 
not inftantly retract his errors, to deftroy him with fire as a 
gangrened and incurable member, in like manner as Dathan and 
Abiram had been cut off by Mofes, Annanias and Sapphira by 
the apofiles, and John Hufs and Jerom of Prague by their 
anceftors®. On the other hand, he, with great candour, and in 
the moft explicit terms, acknowledged the corruptions of the 
Roman court to be the fource from which had flowed all the 
evils that the church now felt or dreaded; he promifed to exert 
all his authority towards reforming thefe abufes, with as much. 
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difpatch as the nature and inveteracy of the diforders would 
admit; and he requefted of them to give him their advice with 
regard to the moft effectual means of fupprefling that new herefy 
which had {prung up among them 5. 


THE members of the Diet, after praifing the Pope’s pious and 
laudable intentions, excufed themfelves for not executing the 
edict of Worms, by alleging that the prodigious increafe of 
Luther’s followers, as well as the averfion to the court of Rome 
among their other fubje€ts on account of its innumerable exac- 
tions, rendered fuch an attempt not only dangerous, but im- 
poflible. They affirmed that the grievances of Germany, which 
did not arife from imaginary injuries, but from impofitions no 
lefs real than intolerable, as his Holinefs would learn from a 
catalogue of them which they intended to lay before him, called 
now for fome new and efficacious remedy; and in their opi- 
nion, the only remedy adequate to the difeafe, or which afforded 
them any hopes of feeing the church reftored to foundnefs and 
vigour, was a general council. Such a council, therefore, they 
advifed him, after obtaining the Emperor’s confent, to affemble 
without delay, in one of the great cities of Germany, that all 
who had right to be prefent might deliberate with freedom, and 
propofe their opinions with fuch boldnefs, as the dangerous 





‘fituation of religion at this juncture required“. 


THE nuncio, more artful than his mafter, and better acquainted 
with the political views and interefts of the Roman court, 
was ftartled at the propofition of a council; and eafily forefaw 
how dangerous fuch an affembly might prove at a time when 
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many openly denied the papal authority, and the reverence and Book HI, 


fubmiffion yielded to it vifibly declined among all. For that reafon 
he employed his utmoft addrefs, in order to prevailon the members 
of the Diet to proceed themfelves with greater feverity againft the 
Lutheran herefy, and to relinquifh their propofal concerning a 
general council to be held in Germany. ‘They, perceiving the 
nuncio to be more follicitous about the interefts of the Roman 
court, than the tranquillity of the Empire, or purity of the 
church, remained inflextble, and continued to prepare the cata- 
logue of their grievances to be prefented to the Popes. The 
nuncio, that he might not be the bearer of a remonftrance fo 
difagreeable to his court, left Nurembergh abruptly, without 
taking leave of the Diet’. 


THE fecular Princes accordingly, for the ecclefiaftics, although 
they gave no oppofition, did not think it decent to join with 
them, drew up the lift (fo famous in the German annals) of an 
hundred: grievances which the Empire imputed to the iniquitous 
dominion of the papal fee. This lift contained grievances much 
of the fame nature with that prepared under the reign of 
Maximilian. It would be tedious to enumerate each of 
them; they complained of the fums exacted for difpenfations, 
abfolutions, and indulgences; of the expence arifing from the 
law-fuits carried to Rome? of the innumerable abufes occafioned. 
by refervations, commendams, and annates; of the exemption 
from civil jurifdiction which the clergy had obtained; of the 
arts by which they brought all fecular caufes under the cog- 
nifance of the ecclefiaftical judges; of the indecent and profli- 
gate lives which not a few of the clergy: led; and of various 
other particulars, many of which have already been mentioned 
among the circumftances which contributed to the favourable 
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reception, or to the quick progrefs of Luther’s doétrines. In the 
end they concluded, that if the holy fee did not fpeedily deliver 
them from thofe intolerable burdens, they had determined to 
endure them no longer, and would employ the power and autho- 
rity with which God had entrufted them, in order to procure 
rehef *. : 


INSTEAD of fuch feverities againft Luther and his followers. 
as the nuncio had recommended, the rece/s or edict of the Dict 
contained only a general injunction to all ranks of men to wait 
with patience for the determinations of the council which was 
to be affembled, and in the mean time not to publifh any new 
Opinions contrary to the eftablifhed doctrines of the church; 
together with an admonition to all preachers to abftain from mat- 
ters of controverfy in their difcourfes to the people, and to con- 
fine themfelves to the plain and inftructive truths of religion ". 


THE reformers derived great advantage from the tranfactions. 
of this Diet, as they afforded them the fulleft and moft authentic 
evidence that grofs corruptions prevailed in the court of Rome, 
and that the Empire was loaded by the clergy with infupportable 
burdens. With regard to the former, they had now the tefti- 
mony of the Pope himfelf that their inve€tives and accufations. 
were not malicious or ill-founded. As to the latter, the repre- 
fentatives of the Germanick body, in an affembly where the pa- 
trons of the new opinions were far from being the moft numerous. 
or powerful, had pointed out as the chief grievances of the Em- 
pire, thofe very practices of the Romifh church againft which 
Luther and his difciples were accuftomed to declaim. According- 
ły in all their controverfial writings efter this period, they often 


s Fafcic. Rer, Expet. & Fugiend. 354, | ^ Ibid. 248. 
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appealed to Adrian’s declaration, and to the hundred grievances, Book III. 


in confirmation of whatever they advanced concerning the dif- 
folute manners, or infatiable ambition and rapacioufnefs of the 
papal court. 


cere, pte 
1524. 


AT Rome, Adrian’s conduct was confidered as a proof of the PE A 
moft childifh fimplicity and imprudence. Men trained up amidft duct cenfured 


the artifices and corruptions of the papal court, and accuftomed 
to judge of actions not by what was Juft, but by what was ufeful, 

were aftonifhed at a Pontiff, who, departing from the wife 
maxims of his predeceflors, acknowledged diforders which he 
ought to have concealed; and forgetting his own dignity, afked 
advice of thofe, to whom he was entitled to preferibe. By fuch 
an excefs of impolitic fincerity, they were afraid that inftead of 
reclaiming, he would render the enemies of the church more 
prefumptuous; and inftead of extinguifhing herefy, would 
weaken the foundations of the papal power, or nop the chief 
fources from which wealth flowed into the church ^ For this 
reafon they induftrioufly oppofed all his {chemes of reformation, 
and by throwing objections and difficulties in his way, endea- 
voured to retard or to defeat the execution of them. Adrian, 
amazed on the one hand, at the obftinacy of the Lutherans, 
difgufted, on the other, with the manners and maxims of the 
Italians, and finding himfelf unable to corre@t either the one 
or the other; often lamented his own fituation, and often looked 
back with pleafure on that period of his life when he was only 
dean of Louvain, a more humble but happier ftation, in which 
little was expected from him, and there was nothing to fruf- 
trate his good intentions *, 

iF. Paul, Hift. of Counc. p.28. Pallavic, Hift. 58. 


* Jovii Vit. Adr. p. 118. 
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Book IU. CLEMENT VII. his fucceffor, excelled Adrian as much in 
Misz} +the arts of government, as he was inferior to him in purity of 


Clements Tife, or uprightnefs of intention. He was animated not only 
meafures a- 


pa with the averfion which all Popes naturally bear to a council, 
ofa general but having gained his own ele&tion by means very uncanonical, 
he he was afraid of an affembly that might fubje& ıt to a fcrutiny 
which it could not ftand. He detérmined, therefore, to elude 
by every poflible means the demands of the Germans, both with 
re{pect to the calling of a council, and reforming abufes in the 
papal court, which the rafhnefs and incapacity of his predeceffor 
had brought upon him. For this purpofe, he made choice of 
cardinal Campeggio, an artful man, often entrufted by the 
Popes with negotiations of importance, as his nuncio to the 


diet of the Empire aflembled again at Nuremberg. 


Feb. 1524, | GAMPEGGIO, without taking any notice of what had paffed 
The negoci in the laft meeting, exhorted the diet in a long difcourfe, to 
muncioina `, execute the edict of Worms with vigour, as the only effectual 
as pi means of fupprefling Luther’s do€trines. The diet, in return, 

defired to know the Pope’s intentions concerning the council, 

and the redrefs of the hundred grievances. The former, the 

nuncio endeavoured to elude by general and unmeantng decla- 

rations of the Pope’s refolution to purfue fuch meafures as 

would be for the greateft good of the church. With regard 

to the latter, as the catalogue of grievances did not reach 

Rome till after Adrian’s death, and of confequence had not 

been regularly laid before the prefent Pope, Campeggio took 

advantage of this circumiftance to decline making any definitive 

anfwer to them in Clement’s name; though, at the fame time, 

he obferved that their catalogue of grievances contained many 
particulars extremely indecent and undutiful, and that the 
publifhing 
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publifhing it by their own authority was highly difrefpe&tful Boox IIL. 
to the Roman fee. In the end, he renewed his demand of their aie: 
proceeding with rigour againft Luther and his adherents ; but attended with 
though an ambaflador from the Emperor, who was at that en 
time very folicitous to gain the Pope, warmly feconded the 
Nuncio, with many profeffions of his mafter’s zeal for the 
honour and dignity of the papal fee, the rece/s of the diet was April 18. 
conceived in terms of almoft the fame import with the former, 
without enjoining any additional feverity againft Luther and 

his party `. 


BEFORE he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to amufe 
and footh the people, pubtifhed certain articles for the amend- 
ment of fome diforders and abufes which prevailed among the 
inferior clergy; but this partial reformation, which fell fo far fhort 
of the expectations of the Lutherans, and of the demands of the 
Diet, gave no fatisfaCtion, and produced little effect. ‘The nun- 
‘cio, with a tender hand, lopped a few branches; the Germans ' 
aimed a deeper blow, and by ftriking at the root wifhed to exter- 
minate the evil”. 


a Seckend. 286. Sleid. Hift, 66. m Seckend. 292. 
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T HE expulfion of the French, both out of the Milanefe 

and the republick of Genoa, was confidered by the Ita 
lians, as the conclufion of the war between Charles and Francis; 
and as they began immediately to be apprehenfive of the Empe- 
ror, when they faw no power remaining in Italy capable either 
to controul or oppofe him, they longed ardently for the re-efta- 
blifhment of peace. Having procured the reftoration of Sforza 
to his paternal dominions, which had been their chief motive for 
entering into confederacy with Charles, they plainly difcovered 
their 
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their intention to contribute no longer towards increafing the Book IV 


Emperor’s fuperiority over his rival, which was already the ob- 
je& of their jealoufy. The Pope efpecially, whofe natural timi- 
dity increafed his fufpicions of Charles’s defigns, endeavoured by 
his ambafladors and remonftrances to infpire him with modera- 
tion, and incline him to peace. 


7 meet 


15246 


But the Emperor, intoxicated with fuccefs, and urged on by Charles re- 


{fo'ves to in- 


his own ambition, no lefs than by Bourbon’s defire of revenge, vade Frames 


contemned Clement’s admonitions, and declared his refolution of 
ordering his army to pafs the Alps, and to invade Provence, a 
part of. his rival’s dominions where he leaft dreaded an attack, 
and was leaft prepared to refift it. His moft experteneed mini- 
fters diffuaded him ‘from undertaking fuch an enterprize with a 


feeble army, and an exhaufted treafury : But he relied fo much 


on having obtained the concurrence of the King of England, 
and on the hopes which Bourbon, with the confidence and cre- 
dulity natural to exiles, entertained of being joined by a nume- 
rous body of his partifans as foon as the Imperial troops fhould 
enter France, that he perfifted obftinately in the meafure. Henry 
undertook to furnifh an hundred thoufand ducats towards defray- 
ing the expence of the expedition during the firft month, and 
had it in his choice either to continue the payment of that fum 
monthly, or to invade Picardy before the end of Jaly with a pow- 
erful army. ‘The Emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the 


fame time with a confiderable body of men, and if thefe enter- 


prizes proved fuccefsful, they agreed, that Bourbon, befides the 
territories he had loft, fhould be put in poffeffion of Provence, 
with the title of King, and fhould do homage to Henry as the 
lawful King of France, for his new dominions. Of all the parts. 
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of this extenfive but extravagant project, the tnvafion of Pro 
vence was the only one which was exccuted. For althougia 
Bourbon, with a ferupulous delicacy, altogether unexpected after 
the part he had ated, pofitively rcfufed to acknowledge Henry’s 
title to the crown of France, and thereby abfolved him from any 
obligation to promote the enterprize, Charlcs’s cagerncfs to carry 
his own plan into execution did not in any degree abate. The 
army lie employed for that purpofe amountcd only to eighteen 
thoufand men; the fupreme command of which was given to the 
Marquis de Pefcara, with inftructions to pay the greateft deference 
to Bourbon’s advice in all his operations. Pefcara paffed the Alps 
without oppofition, and entering Provence, laid fiege to Mar- 
feilles. Bourbon had advifed him rather to march towards Lyons, 
in the neighbourhood of which city his territorfes were fituated, 
and where of courfe his influence was moft extenfive: But the 
Emperor was fo defirous to get pofleflion of a port, which would, 
at all times, fecure him eafy accefs into France, that by his 
authority he over-ruled the Conftable’s opinion, and directed 
Pefcara to make the reduction of Marfeilles his chief obje&?. 


Francis, who forefaw, but was unable to prevent this 
attempt, took the moft proper precautions to defeatit. He laid 
waite the adjacent country, in order to render it more difficult for 
the enemy to fubírft their army; he razed the fuburbs of the 
city; ftrengthened its fortifications, and threw into it a nume- 
rous garrifon under the command of brave and experienced 
officers. To thefe, nine thoufand of the citizens, whom their 
dread of the Spanifh yoke infpired with contempt of dan- 
ger, joined themfelves; by their united courage and induftry, 





a Guic. I. 15. 273, &c. Mem, de Bellay, p. 80. 
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all the efforts of Pefcara’s military {kill, and of PBourton’s ai- Book Iv. 
—— ee 


vity and revenge, were rendered abortive. Francis, meanwhile, “i 
e See 


had Icifure to affemble a powerful army under the wails of 
Avignon, and no fooncr began to advance towards Maricilles, 

‘ i : [inperial 
than the Imperial troops, exhaufted by the fatigues of a fiege eS 
which had lafted forty days, weakened by difcaies, and almolt *'** 


‘ ` . . e o n Sept. 19. 
deftitute of provifions, retired with precipitation towards Italy >. 


Ir during thefe operations of the army in Provence, cither 
Charles or Henry had attacked France in the manner which 
they had projected, that kingdom muft have been expofed to the 
mok imminent danger. But on this, as well as on many other 
occafions, the Emperor found that the extent of his revenues was 
not adequate to the greatnefs of his power, or the ardour of his 
ambition, and the want of money obliged him, though with much 
reluctance, to circumicribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexe- 
cuted. Henry, difgufted at Bourbon’s refufing to recognize his 
right to the crown of France; alarmed at the motions of the 
Scots, whom the follicitations of the French King had perfuaded 
to march towards the borders of England; and no longer incited 
by his minilter, who was become extremely cool with regard to 
all the Emperor’s interefts ; took no mcafurcs to fupport an enter- 
prize, of which, as of all new undcrtakings, he kad been at firft 
exceflively fond ‘. 


Ir the King of France had been fatished with having delivered francis cated 
his fubjets from this formidabic invafion, and having fhewn all ion 
Europe the facility with which the internal ftrength of his domi- 


nions enabled him to refift the impreffion of a foreign enemy, 


’Guic. 115.277. Ulloa Vitadeil. Carlo V. p. 92. 
e Fiddes’s Life of Wolfey. Append. N°. 70, 71, 72. 
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even when feconded by the abilitics and powerful efforts of 
a rebellious fubje&, the campaign, notwithflanding the lofs 
of the Milanefe, would have been far from ending inglorioufly. 
But Francis, animated with courage more becoming a foldier 
than a general; pufhed on by ambition, entcrprizing rather 
than confiderate ; and too apt to be elated wita iuccefs; was 
fond of every undertaking that feemed boid and adventurous. 
Such an undertaking, the fituation of his affairs at that juncture, 
naturally prefented tohis view. He had under his command one 
of the moft powerful and beft appointed armies France had ever 
brought into the field, which he could not think of difbanding 
without having employed it in any fervice. The Imperial troops 
had been obliged to retire almoft ruined by hard duty, and dif- 
heartened with ill fuccefs; the Milanefe had been left altogether 
without defence; it was not impoflible to reach that country 
before Pefcara, with his fhattered forces, could arrive there; or 
if fear fhould add fpeed to their retreat, they were in no condi- 
tion to make head againft his frefh and numerous troops; and 
Milan would now, as in former inftances, fubmit without refift- 
ance to a bold invader. ‘Thefe confiderations, which were not 
deftitute of plaufibility, appeared to his fanguine temper to be of 
the utmoft weight. In vain did his wifeft minifters and gene- 
rals reprefent to him the danger of taking the field at a feafon 
fo far advanced, with an army compofed chiefly of Swifs and 
Germans, to whofe caprices he would be fubjec in all his opera- 
tions, and on whofe fidelity his fafety muft abfolutely depend. In 
vain did Louife of Savoy advance by hafty journies towards Pro- 
vence, that fhe might exert all her authority in diffuading her 
fon from fuch.a rafh enterprize. Francis difregarded the remon- 
ftrances of his fubje&ts; and that he might fave himfelf the pain 

4 of 
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of an interview with his mother, whofe counfels he had deter- 
mined to reject, he began his march before her arrival; appoint- 
ing her, however, by way of atonement for that negleét, to be 
regent of the kingdom during his abfence. Bonnivet, by his 
perfuafions, conntributed not a little to confirm Francis in this 
refolution. ‘That favourite who ftrongly refembled his mafter 
in all the defective parts of his character, was led by his natural 
impetuofity, warmly to approve of fuch an enterprize; and being 
prompted befides by his impatience to revifit a Milanefe lady, of 
whom he had been deeply enamoured during his late expedition, 
he is faid, by his flattering defcriptions of her beauty and accom- 
plifhments, to have infpired Francis, who was extremely fufcep- 
tible of fuch paffions, with an equal defire of feeing her‘. 


THE French paffed the Alps at Mount Cenis; and as their 
fuccefs depended on difpatch, they advanced with the greateft 
diligence. Pefcara, who had been obliged to take a longer and 
more dificult rout by Monaco and Final, was foon informed of 
their intention; and being fenfible that nothing but the prefence 
of his troops could fave the Milanefe, marched with fuch rapi- 
_ dity, that he reached Alva on the fame day that the French army 
arrived at Vercelli.” Francis, inftruéted by Bonnivet’s error in 
the former campaign, advanced direétly toward Milan, where 
the unexpected approach of an enemy fo powerful, occafioned 
fuch confternation and diforder, that although Pefcara entered 
the city with fome of his beft troops, he found that the defence 
of it could not be undertaken with any probability of fuccefs: 
and having thrown a garrifon into the citadel, retired through 
one gate, while the French were admitted at another’. 

a Ocuv. de Brant. tom. vi. 252. 
* Mem. dẹ Bellay, p. 81. Guic. 1. 15. 278. 
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THESE brifk motions of the French Monarch difconcerted alf 
the fchemies of defence which the Imperialifts had formed. 
Never, indeed, did generals attempt to oppofe a formidable inva~ 
fion under fuch circumftances of difadvantage. Though Charles. 
poffeffed dominions more extenfive than any other Prince in 
Europe, and had, at this time, no other army but that which: 
was. employed in Lombardy, which did not amount to fixteen: 
thoufand men, his prerogative in all his different ftates was fo- 
limited, and his fubje&s, without whofe confenr he could raife. 
no taxes, difcovered fuch unwillingnefs to burden. themfelves. 
with new or extraordinary impofitions, that evén. this {mall 
body of troops was in want of pay, of ammunition, of provi-. 
fions, and of cloathing. In fuch a fituation, it required all the 
wiidom of Lannoy, the intrepidity of Pefcara, and the implacable: 
refentment of Bourbon, to preferve them from finking under de-- 
fpair, and to infpire them with refolution to attempt, or fagacity 
to difcover what was effential to their fafety. To the efforts of 
their genius, and the activity of their zeal, the Emperor was 
more indebted for the prefervation of his Italian dominions than. 
to his own power. Lannoy, by mortgaging the: revenues of: 
Naples, procured fome money, which was immediately applied. 
towards providing the army with whatever was moft neceflary ‘.. 
Pefcara, beloved and almoft adored by the Spanifh troops, 
exhorted them to fhew the world, by their engaging to ferve the. 
Emperor, in that dangerous exigency,. without making any 
immediate demand of pay, -that they were animated with. 
fentiments of honour very different from thofe: of mercenary 








_foldiers, to. which propofition, that gallant body of men. with an: 
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unexampled generofity gave their confent*. Bourbon having 
raifed a confiderable fum, by pawning his jewels, fet out for 
Germany, where his influence was great, that by his prefence 
he might haften the levying of troops for the Imperial fervice". 


FRANCIs, bya fatalerror, allowed the Emperor’s generals time 
to derive advantage from all thefe operations. Inftead of purfuing 
the enemy, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an untenable poft, 
which Pefcara had refolved to abandon on his approach, he, 
tn compliance with the opinion of Bonnivet, though contrary 
to that of his other generals, laid fiege to Pavia on the Tefino; 
a town, indeed, of great importance, the poffeflion of which 
would have opened to him all the fertile country lying on the 
banks of that river. But the fortifications of the place were 
{trong ; it was dangerous to undertake a difficult fiege, at fo 
late a feafon; and the Imperial generals, fenfible of its confe- 
quence, had thrown into the town a garrifon compofed of fix 
thoufand veterans, under the command of Antonio de Leyva, an 
officer of high rank; of great experience; of a patient but 


enterprizing courage; fertile in refources; ambitious of diftin-- 


guifhing himfelf; and capable, for that reafon, as well as from 
his having been long accuftomed both to obey and to command, 
of fuffering or performing any thing in order to procure fuccefs. 


FRANCIs profecuted the fiege with obftinacy equal to the 
tafhnefs with which he had undertaken it. During three 
months, every thing known to the engineers of that age, or 


z Jovii Vit. Davali. lib. v. p. 386. Sandov. vol: i. 621. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo Ve. 
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Book IV. that could be effected by the valour of his troops, was attempted 
: in order to reduce the place; while Lannoy and Pefcara, unable 
‘574 to obftruđ& his operations, were obliged to remain in fuch an 
ignominious ftate of ination, that a Pafquinade was publifhed 

at Rome, offering a reward to any perfon who could find the 

Imperial army, loft in the month of Otober in the mountains 

between France and Lombardy, and which had not been heard 


of fince that time *. 


Pie nie Leyva, well acquainted with the difficulties under which 
re de- his countrymen laboured, and the impoffibility of their facing, 
in the field, fuch a powerful army as formed the fiege of Pavia, 
. placed his only hopes of fafety in his own vigilance and valour. 
The efforts of both were extraordinary, and in proportion to 
the-importance of the place, with the defence of which he was 
entrufted. He interrupted the approaches of the French by fre- 
quent and furious fallies. Behind the breaches which their 
artillery made, he erected new works, that appeared to be {carce 
inferior in ftrength to the original fortifications. He repulfed 
the befiegers in all their affaults; and by his own example, 
brought not only the garrifon, but the inhabitants to bear the 
moft intolerable fatigues, and to encounter the greateft dangers 
without murmuring. The rigour of the feafon confpired 
with his endeavours in retarding the progrefs of the French. 
Francis attempting to become mafter of the town, by diverting 
the courfe of the Tefino, which is its defence on one fide, a 
fudden inundation of the river deftroyed, in one day, the labour 
of many wecks, and fwept away all the mounds which his 
army had raifed with infinite toil, as well as at great expence *, 


3 Sandov. i. 608. k Guic, l, 15.280. Ulloa Vita di Carlo V. p.95. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the flow progrefs of the befiegers, and Book IV.. 
the glory which Leyva acquired by his gallant defence, it was ak, 
not doubted but that the town would at laft be obliged to fur- The Pope 
render. The Pope, who already confidered the French arms iat i 
as fuperior in Italy, became impatient to difengage himfelf from AEAER - 

his conneétions with the Emperor, of whofe defigns he was. 
extremely jealous; and to enter into terms of friendfhip with. 
Francis. As Clement’s timid and cautious temper rendered him: 
incapable of following the bold plan v-hich Leo had formed of- 
delivering Italy from the yoke of both the rivals, he returned to.’ 
the. more obvious and practicable fcheme of employing the - 
power of the one to balance and to reftrain that of the other. 
For this reafon, he did not diffemble his fatisfaction at feeing 
the French King recover Milan, as he hoped that the dread of 
fuch. a. neighbour would be fome check upon the Emperor’s 
ambition, which no power in Italy was now able to controul. 
He laboured hard to bring about a peace that would fecure 
Francis in poffeffion of his new conquefts ; and as Charles, who 
was always inflexible in the profecution: of his {chemes, rejected 
the propofition with difdain,: and with -bitter exclamations 
againft. the Pope, by whofe: perfuafions, while Cardinal de 
Medici, he had been induced to invade the Milanefe, Clement 
immediately con. *::ded.a treaty of. neutrality with the King of 
France, in which the republick of Florence was included '. 


FRANCIS having by this tranfaction, deprived the Emperor of Francis in-- _ 
his two moft powerful allies, and at the fame time having fecured a 
a paflage for his own troops through their territories, formed a- 
fcheme of attacking the kingdom of Naples, hoping either to - 
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over-run that country, which was left altogether without defence, 
or that at leaft fuch an unexpected invafion would oblige the 
viceroy to recal part of the Imperial army out of the Milanefe. 
For this purpofe he ordered fix thoufand men to march under 
the command of John Stuart duke of Albany. But Pefcara fore- 
feeing that the effect of this diverfion would depend entirely 
upon the operations of the armies in the Milanefe, perfuaded 
Lannoy to difregard Albany’s motions ", and to bend his whole 
force againft the King himfelf; fo that Francis not only weak- 
ened his army very unfeafonably by this great detachment; but 
incurred the reproach of engaging too rafhly in chimerical and 
extravagant projects. 


MEANWHILE the garrifon of Pavia was reduced to extre- 
mity; their ammunition and provifions began to fail; the Ger- 
mans, of whom jit was chiefly compofed, having received no pay 
for feven months”, threatened to deliver the town into the 
enemy’s hands, and could fcarce be reftrained from mutiny by 
all Leyva’s addrefs and authority. ‘The Imperial generals, who 
were no ftrangers to his fituation, faw the neceflity of march- 
ing without lofs of time to his relief. This they had now in 
their power: Twelve thoufand Germans, whom the zeal and 
activity of Bourbon taught to move with unufual rapidity, had 
entered Lombardy under his command, and rendered the Impe- 
rial army nearly equal to that of the French, greatly diminithed 
by the abfence of the body under Albany, as well.as by the 
fatigues of the fiege, and the rigour of the feafon. But the 
more their troops increafed in number, the more fenfibly did | 
they feel the diftrefs arifing from want of money. Far from 


m Guic. l. 15. 285. 2 Gold, Polit. Imperial. 875. 
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having funds for paying a powerful army, they had fcarce what Book IV. 
was fufficient for defraying the charges of conducting their ata 
artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and provifions. The 
abilities of the generals, however, fupplied every defect. By their 
own example, as well as by magnificent promifes in name of the 
Emperor, they prevailed on the troops of all the different nations 
which compofed their army, to take the field without pay; 
they engaged to lead them directly towards the enemy; and . 
flattered them with the certain profpect of victory, which would 
at once enrich them with fuch royal {poils as would be an ample 
reward for all their fervices. The foldiers, fenfible that by 
quitting the army, they would forfeit the vaft arrears due to 
them, and eager to get poffeffion of the promifed treafures, 
demanded a battle with all the impatience of adventurers who 
fight only for plunder”. 

THE Imperial generals, without fuffering the ardour of their They march 
s : te to attack the 
troops to cool, advanced immediately towards the French camp. French, 
On the firft intelligence of their approach, Franeis called a coun- ie Ts 
cil of war, to deliberate what courfe he ought to take. All his 
officers of greateft experience were unanimous in advifing him to 
retire, and to decline a battle.with an enemy who courted it from 
defpair. The leaders of the Imperialifts, they obferved, would 
either be obliged in a few weeks to difband an army, which they 
were unable to pay, and which they kept together only by the 
hope of pillage, or the foldiers enraged at the non-performance 
of the promifes to which they had trufted, would rife in fome 
furious mutiny which would allow them to think of nothing but 
their own fafety: That, meanwhile, he might encamp in fome 

m Eryci Peuteani Hift, Cifalpina ap. Grevil Thef. Antiquit, Ital. iii. p. 
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{trong poft, and waiting in fafety the arrival of frefh troops from 
France and Switzerland, might, before the end of fpring, take 
poffeffion of all the Milanefe, without danger, or bloodfhed. 
But in oppofition to them, Bonnivet, whofe deftiny it was to 
give counfels fatal to France during the whole campaign, repre- 
fented the ignominy it would refle& on their fovereign if he 
fhould abandon a fiege which he had profecuted fo long, or turn 
his back before an enemy to whom he was {till fuperior in num- 
ber; and infifted on the neceflity of fighting the Imperialifts rather 
than relinquifh an undertaking, on the fuccefs.of which the King’s 
future fame depended. Unfortunately, Francis’s notions of honour 
were delicate to an excefs that bordered on what was romantick, 
Having often faid that he would take Pavia, or perifh in the 
attempt, he thought himfelf bound not to depart from that refo- 
lution ; and rather than expofe himfelf tothe flighteft imputation, 
he chofe to forego all the advantages which were the certain 
confequences of a retreat, and determined to wait for the Impe- 
rialifts before the walls of Pavia’. 


THE Imperial generals found the French {fo ftrongly entrenched, 
that notwithftanding the powerful motives which urged them on, 
they hefitated long before they ventured to attack them; but at 
laft the neceffities of the befieged, and the murmurs of their own 
foldiers obliged them to put every thing to hazard. Never did 
armies engage with greater ardour, or with an higher opinion 
of the importance of the battle they were going to fight; 
never were troops more ftrongly animated with emulation, 
national antipathy, mutual refentment, and all the pafflions which 
infpire obftinate bravery. On the one hand, a gallant young 
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Monarch, feconded by a generous nobility, and followed by fub- Boox IV. 
jects to whofe natural impetuofity, indignation at the oppofition a 
they had encountred, added new force, contended for victory 

and honour. On the other fide, troops more completely difci- 

plined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, fought 

from neceflity, with courage heightened by defpair. The 
Imperialifts, however, were unable to refift the firft efforts of 

the French valour, and their firmeft battalions began to give 

way. But the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The 

Swifs in the fervice of France, unmindful of the reputation of 

their country for fidelity and martial glory, abandoned their poft 

in a cowardly manner. Leyva, with his garrifon, fallied out and 

attacked the rear of the French during the heat of the a&tion 
with-fuch fury as threw it into confufion; and Pefcara falling on 

their cavalry, with the Imperial horfe, among whom he had pru- 

dently intermingled a confiderable number of Spanitfh foot, 

armed with the heavy mufkets then in ufe, broke this formi- 

dable body by an unufual method of attack againft which they 

were wholly unprovided. The rout became univerfal; and 
refiftance ceafed in almoft every part, but where the King was 

in perfon, who fought now, not for fame or victory, but for mpe | 
fatety. Though wounded in feveral places, and thrown from army rovteds 
his horfe which was killed under him, Francis defended himfelf 

on foot with an heroic courage. Many of his braveft officers 
gathering round him, and endeavouring to fave his life at the 

expence of their own, fell at his feet. Among thefe was Bon- 

nivet, the author of this great calamity, who alone died unla- 

mented. The King exhaufted with fatigue, and fcarce capable 

of farther refiftance, was left almoft alone, expofed to the fury 

of fome Spanith foldiers, ftrangers to his rank, and enraged at 
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BookIV. his obftinacy. At that moment came up Pomperant, & 
~~ French gentleman, who had entered together with Bourbon | 


1525. 


Francis taken 
prifoner. 


into the Emperor’s fervice, and.placing himfelf by the fide of the. 
Monarch. againft whom he had rebelled, affifted in protecting. 
him from the violence of the foldiers; at the fame time befeech- 
ing him to furrender to Bourbon, who was not far diftant. Immi- 
nent as the danger was which now {furrounded Francis, he 
rejected with indignation the thoughts of an aétion which would 
have afforded {fuch matter of triumph to his traiterous fubje& 5 
and calling for. Lannoy, who happened likewife to be near at 
hand, gave up his {word to him; which he, kneeling to kifs the 
King’s hand, received. with profound refpe&; and taking his 
own: {word from his fide, prefented it to him, faying, That it 
did not become fo great a Monarch to remain: difarmed in the 
prefence of one of the Emperor’s fubjects °.. 


TEN thoufand men fell on this day, one of the moft fatal 
France had ever feen. Among thefe. were many noblemen of 


the higheft diftinGtion, who chofe rather to perifh than to turn 


their backs with difhonour. Not a few were taken prifoners, 
of whom the moft illuftrious was Henry D’Albret, the unfor- 
tunate king of Navarre. A {mall body of the rear guard made 
its eícape under the command of the duke Alenfon; the feeble. 
garrifon of Milan.on the firft news of. the defeat, retired without: 
being purfued, by another road; and in two weeks after the. 
battle, not a Frenchman remained in Italy.. | 


o Guic. l. 15. 292. Odcuv. de Brant. vi. 355. Mem. de Bellay, p. 90.. 
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~ LaAnnoy, though he treated Francis with all the outward 
‘marks of honour due to his rank and character, guarded him 
with the utmof attention. He was follicitous, not only to pre- 
vent any poflibility of his. efcaping, but afraid that his own 
troops might feize his perfon, and detain it as the beft fecurity 
for the payment of their arrears. In order to provide againft 
both thefe dangers, he conducted Francis, the day after the battle, 
to the ftrong caftle of Pizzichitoné near Cremona, committing 
him to the cuftody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, general of the 
Spanifh infantry, an. officer of great bravery, and of ftrict 
honour, but remarkable for that fevere and fcrupulous vigilance 
which fuch a truft required. 


MEANWHILE Francis, who. formed a judgment of tlie: 
Emperor’s difpofitions by his own, was extremely defirous that: 


Charles fhould be informed of his fituation, fondly hoping that 
from his generofity or fympathy, he would obtain fpeedy relief. 
The Imperial generals were no lefs impatient to give their fove- 
reign an early account of the decifive victory which they had 
gained, and to receive his inftruCtions with regard to their future 
conduct. As the moft certain and expeditious method of con+ 
veying intelligence to Spain, at that feafon of the year, was 
by land, Francis gave the Commendador Pennalofa, who was 


eharged with Lannoy’s difpatches, a paflport to travel — 


France.. 


CHARLES received the account of this fignal and unexpected 
fuccefs that had crowned his arms, with a moderation, which 
if it had been real, would have done him more honour than the 


greatelt victory. ‘Without uttering one word expreflive of exul- 
3 | fi 
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Book IV. tation, or of intemperate joy, he retired immediately into his 
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chapel, and having {pent an hour in offering up his thankfgivings 
to heaven, returned to the prefence-chamber, which by that time 
was filled with grandees and foreign ambafladors, affembled in 
order to congratulate him: He accepted of their compliments 
with a modeft deportment; he lamented the misfortune of the 
captive King, as a ftriking example of the fad reverfe of fortune, 
to which the moft powerful Monarchs are fubje&t; he forbad any 
publick rejoicings, as indecent in a war carried on among 
Chriftians, referving them until he fhould obtaina victory equally 
illuftrious over the Infidels; and feemed to take pleafure in the 
advantage he had gained, only as it would prove the occafion of 
reftoring peace to Chriftendom °’. 


CHARLEs, however, had already begun to form {chemes in his 
own mind, which little fuited fuch external appearances. Ambi- 
tion, not generofity, was the ruling paffion in his mind; and 
the victory at Pavia opened {uch new and unbounded profpects 
of gratifying it, as allured him with irrefiftible force: But it 
being no eafy matter to execute the vaft defigns which he medi- 
tated, he thought it neceflary, while proper meafures were 
taking for that purpofe, to affect the greateft moderation, hoping 
under that veil to conceal his real intentions from the other 


Princes of Europe. 


MEANWHILE France was filled with confternation. The 
King himfelf had early tranfmitted an account of the rout at 
Pavia in a letter to his mother delivered by Pennalofa, which 
contained only thefe words, ** Madam, all 1s loft, except our 
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« honour.” Thofe who furvived, when they arrived from Italy, Book IV, 
brought fuch a melancholy detail of particulars as made all ranks ir- g 
of men fenfibly feel the greatnefs and extent of the calamity. . 
France, without its fovereign, without money in her treafury, 
without an army, without officers to command it, and encom- 
paffed on all fides by a victorious and adtive enemy, feemed to 
be on the very brink of deftru€tion. But on that occafion the mhe prudent 
great abilities of Louife the regent faved the kingdom, which the oe = 
violence of her paffions had more than once expofed to the i 
greateft danger. Inftead of giving herfelf up to {fuch lamenta- 

tions as were natural to a woman fo remarkable for her maternal 
tendernefs, fhe difcovered all the forefight, and exerted all the 

activity of a confummate politician. She aflembled the nobles at 

Lions, and animated them by example no le{s than by her words 

with fuch zeal in defence of their country as its prefent fituation 

required. She collected the remains of the army which had 

ferved in Italy, ranfomed the prifoners, paid their arrears, and 

put them in a condition to take the field. She levied new troops, 

provided for the fecurity of the frontiers, and raifed fums fuffi- 

cient for defraying thefe extraordinary expences. Her chief care, 

however, was to appeafe the refentment, or to gain the friend- 

fhip of the King of England; and from that quarter, the firft 


ray of comfort broke in upon the French affairs. 


THouGH Henry, in entering into alliances with Charles or gEgeas of the 
Francis, feldom followed any regular or concerted plan of policy, poemat 
but was influenced chiefly by the caprice of temporary paffions, Henry VIIL 
{uch occurrences often happened as recalled his attention towards ~ . 
that equal balance of power which it was neceflary to keep be- 
tween the two contending potentates, the prefervation of which he 
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always boafted to be his peculiar office. He had expected that 
his union with the Emperor might afford him an opportunity of 
recovering fome part of thofe territories in France which had 
belonged to his anceftors, and for the fake of fuch an acquifition 
he did not fcruple to give his afliftance towards raifing Charles to 
a-confiderable pre-eminence above Francis. He had never dreamt, 
however, of any event fo decifive and fo fatal as the victory at 
Pavia, which feemed not only to have broken, but to have 
annihilated the power of one of the rivals; fo that the profpect of 
the fudden and entire revolution which this would occafion in 
the political fyftem, filled him with the moft difquieting appre- 
henfions. He faw all Europe in danger of being over-run by 
an ambitious prince, to whofe power there now remained no 
counterpoife; and though he himfelf might at firt be admitted, 
in quality of an ally, to fome fhare in the fpoils of the captive 
monarch, it was eafy to difcern that with regard to the manner 


of making the partition, as well as his fecurity for keeping pof- 


feffion of what fhould be allotted him, he muft abfolutely de- 
pend upon the will of a confederate, to whofe forces his own 
bore no proportion. He was fenfible that if Charles were per- 
mitted to add any confiderable part of France to the vaft 


‘dominions of which he was already mafter, his neighbourhood 


would be much more formidable to England than that of the 
ancient French Kings; while, at the fame time, the proper 
balance on the continent, to which England owed both its fafety 
and importance, would be entirely loft. Concern for the fitua- 
tion of the unhappy monarch co-operated with thefe political 
confiderations; his gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had 
excited an high degree of admiration, which never fails of aug- 


menting fympathy ; and Henry, naturally fufceptible of generous 
fentiments, 
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quifhed enemy from a ftate of captivity. The paflions of the 
Englifh muinifter feconded the inclinations of the Monarch. 
-= Wolfey, who had not forgot the difappointment of his hopes in 
two fucceflive conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to the Em- 
peror, thought this a proper opportunity of taking revenge; and 
Louife, courting the friendfhip of England with fuch flattering 
fubmiffions as were no lefs agreeable to the King than to the 
Cardinal, Henry gave her fecret affurances that he would not 
lend his aid towards oppreffling France, in its prefent helplefs 
ftate, and obliged her to promife that fhe would not confent to 
difmember the kingdom even in order to procure her fon’s 


liberty 4, 








Bu'r as Henry’s connections with the Emperor made it necef- 
fary tc a& in fuch a manner, as to fave appearances, he ordered 
publick rejoicings to be made in his dominions for the fuccefs 
of the Imperial arms; and as if he had been eager to feize the 
prefent opportunity of ruining the French monarchy, he fent 
ambafladors to Madrid, to congratulate with Charles upon 
his victory; to put him in mind, that he, as his ally, engaged 
in one common caule, was entitled to partake in the fruits 
of it; and to require, that in compliance with the terms of 
their confederacy, he would invade Guienne with a power- 
ful army in order to give him poffeffion of that province. 
At the fame time, he offered to fend the princefs Mary into 
Spain ot the Low Countries, that fhe might be educated under 
the Emperor’ s direction until the conclufion of the marriage 
agreed on between them; and in retutn for that mark of his 
confidence he infifted that Francis fhould be delivered to him, 
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in confequence of that article in the treaty of Bruges, whereby 
each of the contracting parties was bound to furrender all ufur- 
pers to him whofe rights they had invaded. It was impoffible 
that Henry could expect that the Emperor would liften to thefe 
extravagant demands, which it was neither his intereft, nor in 
his power to grant. ‘They appear evidently to have been made 
with no other intention than to furnifh him with a decent pre- 
text for entering into fuch engagements with France as the 
juncture required ’. 


Ir was among the Italian ftates, that the victory at Pavia occa- 
fioned the greateft alarm and terror. That balance of power on 
which they relied for their fecurity, and which it had been the 


- conftant obje& of all their negociations and refinements to main- 


tain, was deftroyed in a moment. They were expofed by their 
fituation tofeel the firft effects of the uncontrouled authority Charles 
had acquired. They obferved many fymptoms of a boundlefs am- 
bition in that young prince, and were fenfible that as Emperor, or 
King of Naples, he could either form dangerous pretenfions upon 
each of their territories, or invade them with great advantage. 
They deliberated, therefore, with much follicitude concerning 
the means of raifing fuch a force as might obftru& his progrefs *.. 
But their confultations, conducted with little union, and executed: 
with lefs.vigour; had no effect. Clement, inftead of purfuing the: 
meafures which he had concerted with the Venetians for fecuring 
the liberty of Italy, was fo intimidated by Lannoy’s threats, or 
overcome by his promifes, that he entered into a feparate treaty, 
binding himfelf to advance a confiderable fum in- return for 
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certain emoluments which he was to receive. The money was 
inftantly paid; Charles afterwards refufed to ratify the treaty ; 
and the Pope remained expofed at once to infamy and to ridicule; 
to*the former, becaufe he had deferted the publick caufe for his 
private intereft; to the latter, becaufe he had been a lofer by 


that unworthy action “. 


How difhonourable foever the artifice might be which was 
employed in order to defraud the Pope of this fum, it came very 
feafonably into the viceroy’s hands, and put it in his power to 
extricate himfelf out of an imminent danger. Soon after the 
defeat of the French army, the German troops which had 
defended Pavia with fuch meritorious courage and perfeverance, 
growing infolent upon the fame they had acquired, and impa- 
tient of relying any longer on fruitlefs promifes with which 
they had been fo often amufed, rendered themfelves mafters of 
the town, with a refolution to keep poffeflion of it as a fecurity 
for the payment of their arrears; and the reft of the army difco- 
vered a much ftronger inclination to affift, than to punith the muti- 
neers. By dividing among them the money exacted from the Pope, 
Lannoy quieted the tumultuous Germans ; but though this fatis- 
fied their prefent demands, he had fo little profpe& of being able to 
pay them or his other forces regularly for the future, and was under 
{fuch continual apprehenfions of their feizing the perfon of the cap- 
tive King, that not long after, he was obliged to ‘difmifs all the 
Germans and Italians in the Imperial fervice*. Thus, from a cir- 
cumftance that now appears very fingular, but arifing naturally 
from the conftitution of moft European governments in the 
fixteenth century, while Charles was fufpected by all his neigh- 
= & Guic. l. 16. 305. Mauroceni Hiftor. Venet. ap. Iftorichi delle cof 
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bours of aiming at univerfal monarchy, and while he was realiy 
forming vaft projects of this kind, his revenues were {o limited, 


. that he could not keep on foot his victorious army, though it. 


did not exceed twenty-four thoufand men. 


Durine thefe tranfactions, Charles, whofe pretenhons to 
moceration and difintereftednefs were foon forzetten, deliberated’. 
with the utmoft folicitude, how he might derive the greateft 
advantages from the misfortune of his adverfary. Some of his. 
counfeiiors advifed him to treat Francis with the magnanimity™ 
that became a victorious Prince, and inftead of taking acvan- 
tage of his fituaticn to impofe rigorous conditions, to diimiis him: 
on fuch equal terms, as would bind him for ever to hia intereft 
by the ties of gratitude and affection, more forcitle as well as 
more pcrmanent than any which could be formed by extorted 
oaths and involuntary ftipulations. Such an exertion ci genero- 
fity is not, perhaps, to be expected in th 2 condué or pelitical affairs, 
andit was far too refined for that Prince to whem it w23 proci + 











The more obvious, but lefs:fpiendid fehem?: cf endex'on... to 
make the utmoft of Francis’s cula:mit,, Hac e grenier nacer in 
the council to recommend 1%, arg fuiteri b. tci vai ne mpe- 
ror’s genius. But though Charles ado:-1:: °° -o'v iu, did not 
execute it in a proper manner. Initer::- «aing one great 


effort to penetrate into France with all th; +.. of Spain and 
the Low-Countries; inftead of cri.fuing th. ‘-uiian fates before 
they recovered from the contiernation whica the fuccefs of his 
arms had occafioned ; ke had recourfe to the artifices of intrigue 
and negociation. This procceced partiy from neceffity, partly 
from the natural difpofition of his mind. The fituation of his. 
finances at that time rencered it extremely difficult to-carry on 
any extraordinary armament; and he himfelf having never 

appeared 
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appeared at the head of his armies, the command of 


which he had ‘hitherto committed to his generals, was averfe 
from-bold and martial counfels, and trufted more to the arts 
with which he was acquainted. He laid, befides, too muth 





ftrefs upon the victory of Pavia, asif by that event the ftrength. 


of France had been annihilated, its refources exhaufted, and the 


kingdom itfelf, no lefs than the perfon of its Monarch, had been: 


fubjeéted to his power:- 


FuLL of this opinion, he determined to fet the higheft price 
upon Francis’s freedom, and having appointed the Count de 
Roeux to vifit the captive King in his name, he- inftru&ted him to 
propofé the ‘following articles; as the conditions on which he 


would grant him his liberty ; that he fhould reftore Burgundy to` 
the Emperor, from whofe anceftors it had been unjuftly wrefted; . 
that he fhould furrender Provence and Dauphine, that they. 
might be erected into an independant kingdom for the Conftable 


Bourbon; that he fhould make full fatisfaction to the King of 


England ‘for. all his claims; and finally, renounce the preten-- 


fions of France to Naples, Milan, or any other territory 1n Italy. 


When Francis, who had hitherto flattered himfelf that he fhould : 
be treated by the Emperor with the generolity becoming one i 


great Prince towards another, heard thefe rigorous conditions, 
he was fo tranfported with indignation, that drawing his dagger 


haftily, he cried out, “”I'were better that a King-fhould die thus.” 
Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, jai. hold on his hand; but: 
though he foon recovered greater compcfure, he fill declared in. 
the moft folemn manner, that he would rather reman a:prifoner: 
during life, than purchafe liberty by fuch ignominious concefs- 


fons *. 
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Tus mortifying difcovery of the Emperor’s intentions, 
greatly augmented Francis’s chagrin and impatience under his 
confinement, and muft have driven him to-abfolute defpair, if he 
had not laid hold- of the only thing which could ftill adminifter 
to him any. comfort. He perfuaded himfelf,: that the conditions 
which Roeux had propofed, did not flow originally from Charles 
himfelf, but were dictated by the rigorous policy of his Spanifh 


council, and that therefore he might hope in one perfonal inter- 
‘view with him, to do more towards haftening his own deli- 
-verance, ‘than could -be -effe&ted ‘by long negociations pafling 
, through the fubordinate hands of his minifters. Relying on 
this fuppofition,: which proceeded from too favourable an opi- 
nion of the Emperor’s character, he offered to vifit him in Spain, 
and was willing to be carried thither as .a fpectacle to -that 


haughty nation. Lannoy employed all his addrefs to confirm 
him. in. thefe fentiments;.and concerted with him in fecret the 
manner of -executing this refolution. Francis was fo eager 
on a fcheme which feemed to open fome profpect of liberty, 
that he furnifhed the gallies neceflary for the voyage, Charles 


being at that time unable to fet any fleet to fea. The viceroy, 


without communicating his intentions either to Bourbon or 


-Pefcara, .conducted his prifoner. towards Genoa, -under pretence 
of tranfporting him by fea-to Naples; though foon after they 
fet fail, he ordered. the pilots to fteer -dire&tly for Spain; but the 


wind happening to carry them near the French coaft, the 
unfortunate Monarch hada full profpe& of his own dominions, © 


towards which he caft many a forrowful and defiring look. 
‘They landed, however, in a few days at Barcelona, and foon 
after, Francis was lodged, by the Emperor’s command, in the 


Alcazar of Madrid, under the care of the vigilant Alarcon, who 


guarded him with as much circumfpection as ever’. 


.Y Mem. de Bellay, 95. P. Mart. Ep. ult. Guic. 1.:16. 323. 
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A FEW days after Francis’s arrival at Madrid, and when he 
began to be fenfible of his having relied without foundation on 
the Emperor’s generofity, Henry VIII. concluded a treaty with 
the Regent of France, which afforded him fome hope of 
liberty from another quarter. Henry's extravagant demands 
had been received at Madrid with that negle& which they 
deferved,. and which he probably expected. Charles, intoxicated 
with profperity, no longer courted him in that refpectful and 
fubmiflive manner which pleafed his haughty temper.. Wolfley, 
no lefs haughty than his mafter, was highly irritated at the 
Emperor’s difcontinuing his wonted carefles and profeflions of 
friendfhip:to him. Thefe flight offences, added to the weighty 
confiderations formerly mentioned, induced Henry to enter into 
a defenfive alliance with Lourtfe, in -which all the differences 
between him and :her. {fon were adjufted; at the fame. time he 
engaged that-he would employ his beft offices in. order to pro- 
cure the deliverance of his new ally from a ftate of. captivity *. . 


WHILE the open defection of fuch a powerful confederate 
affected Charles with deep concern, a fecret con{piracy was car- 
rying on in Italy, which threatened him with confequences ftill 
more fatal. The reftlefs and intriguing genius of Moroné, 
chancellor of Milan, gave rife to this. His revenge had been 


amply gratified by the expulfion of the French out of Italy, and 


his vanity no lefs foothed by the re-eftablifhment of Sforza, to 
whofe intereft he had attached himfelf, in the dutchy of Milan. 
The delays however, and evafions of the Imperial court in 
granting Sforza the inveftiture of his new-acquired territories 
had. long alarmed Moroné; thefe were repeated fo often, and 


with fuch apparent artifice, as became a full proof to his fufpi- | 
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cious mind that the Emperor intended ‘toftrip his mafter of that 


rich country which he had conquered in his name. Though 
‘Charles, in order to quiet the Pope and Venetians, no lefs jea- 


lous of his defizsns than Morons, gave Sforza, at laft, the invefti- 
ture which hac been {o long defired, the charter was clogged with 
ío many rcfervations, and fubje@ted him to fuch grievous bur- 
dens, as rendered the duke of Milan a dependant on the Emperor, 
rather than a vaflal of the Empire, and afforded him fcarce any 
other fecurity for his poffeflions, than the gcod pleafure of an 
ambitious fuperior. Such an acceflion of power as would have 
accrued from the addition of the Milanefe to the kingdom of 
Naples, was confidered by Moroné as fatal tothe liberties of Italy 
no lefs than to his own power and importance. Full of this idea, he 
began to revolve in his mind the poffibility of refcuing Italy 
from the yoke of foreigners, the darling fcheme, as has been 
already obferved, of the Italian politicians in that age, and 
which it was the grêat obje& of their ambition to accomplith, 
If to the glory of having been the chief inftrument in driving 
the French out of Milan, hecouldadd that of delivering Naples 


from the dominion of the Spaniards, he thought that nothing 


would be wanting to compleat his fame. His fertile genius 
foon fuggefted to him a project for that purpofe; a difficult, 
indeed, and daring one, but for that very reafon, more agreeable 
to his bold and eterprizing temper. 


_BoursBon and Pefcara were equally enraged at Lannoy’s 
carrying the French King into Spain without their knowledge. 
The former, being afraid that the two Monarchs might, in his 
abfence, conclude fome treaty in which his interefts would be 
entirely facrificed, haftened to Madrid, in order to guard againift 
that danger. The latter, on whom the command of the army 

na now 
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how devolved, was obliged to remain in Italy; but in every Boox IV. 
company, he gave vent to his indignation againft the viceroy in 
expreflions full of rancour and contempt; he accufed him in a 
letter to the Emperor of cowardice in the time of danger, and 
of infolence after a victory, towards the obtaining of which he 
had contributed nothing either by his valour or his condu@t; nor 
did he abftain from bitter complaints againft the Emperor him- 
felf, who had not difcovered, as he imagined, a fufficient fenfe 
of his merit, nor beftowed any adequate reward on his fervices. 
It was on this difguft of Pefcara, that Moroné founded his 
whole fyftem. He knew the boundlefs ambition of his nature, 
the vaft extent of his abilities in peace as well as war, and the 
intrepidity of his mind capable alike of undertaking and of 
executing the moft defperate defigns. The cantonment of the 
Spanith troops on the frontier of the Milanefe, gave occafion to 
many interviews between him and Moroné, in which the latter 
took care frequently to turn the converfation to the tranfactions 
fubfequent to the battle of Pavia, afubje& upon which the mar- 
quis always entered willingly and with paflion ; and Moroné ob- 
ferving his refentment to be uniform and violent, artfully point- 
ed out and aggravated every circumftance that could increafe its 
fury. He painted in the ftrongeft colours the Emperor’s want of 
difcernment, as wellas of gratitude, in preferring Lannoy to him, 
and in allowing that prefumptuous Fleming to difpofe of the 
captive King without confulting the man to whofe’ bravery and 
wifdom Charles was indebted for the glory of having him in 
his power. Having warmed him by fuch difcourfes, he then 
began to infinuate that now was the time to be avenged for 
thefe infults, and to acquire fmmortal renown as the -deliverer 
of his country from the oppreffion of ftrangers; that the ftates 
VoL. II. I i of 
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of Italy, weary of the ignominious and intolerable dominion of 
barbarians, were at laft ready to combine in order to vindicate 
their own independence;. that their eyes were fixed on. him 
as the only leader whofe genius and good fortune could enfure 


the happy fuccefs of that noble enterprize; that the attempt was 


no lefs practicable than glorious, it being in his power fo to dif- 
perfe the Spanifh infantry, the only body of the Emperor’s 
troops in Italy, through the villages of the. Milanefe, that, in 
one night, they might be deftroyed. by the people, who, having 
fuffered much from their exactions and infolence, would gladly 


` undertake this fervice; that he might then, without oppofition, 


take pofleffion of the throne of Naples, the elevation deftined for 
him, and a reward not unworthy. the reftorer of liberty to Italy ; 
that the Pope, of whom that kingdom held, and whofe pre- 
deceffors had difpofed of it on many former occafions, would 
willingly grant him the right of inveftiture ; that the Venetians, 
the Florentines, the duke of Milan, to whom he had communi- 
cated the fcheme, together with the French would be the guaran- 
tees of his right; that the Neapolitans would. naturally prefer 
the government of one of their countrymen, whom they. loved 
and admired, to that odious dominion of ftrangers, to which © 
they had been fo long fubje&ted ; and that the Emperor, afto- 
nifhed at a blow fo unexpected, would find that he had neither 
troops nor money to refift fuch a powerful confederacy °. 


PESCARA, amazed at the boldnefs and extent of the fcheme, 
hiftened attentively to Moroné, but with the countenance of a 


=.» Guic. 1l. xvi. 325. Jovii Vita Davali,. p: 417. Ocuv. de Brantome, iv. 


171. Rufcelli Lettere. de Princ. ii, gt. Thuani Hift. lib. i. c. x1. P. Heuter. 
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man loft in profound and anxious thought. On the one hand, Boox IV. 
the infamy of betraying his fovereign under whom he bore fuch 1525. 
high command, deterred him from the attempt; on the other, Betrayed and 


| taken pri- 
the prof{pect of obtaining a crown allured him to venture upon it. foner by 


After continuing a fhort fpace in fufpenfe, the leaft commend- — 
able motives, as is ufual after fuch deliberations, prevailed, and 
ambition triumphed over honour. In order, however, to throw 
a colour of decency on his condu@, he infifted that fome learned 
cafuifts fhould give their opinion, ®“ Whether it was lawful 
for a fubje&t to take arms againft his immediate fovereign, 
in Obedience to the Lord Paramount of whom the kingdom 
itfelf was held.” Such a refolution of the cafe, as he expected, . 
was foon obtained from the divines and civilians both of Rome 
and Milan; the negociation went forward; and meafures feemed 
to be taking with great fpirit for the fpeedy execution of the 
defign. 


MEANWHILE Pefcara, either fhocked at the treachery of the 
action which he was going to commit, or defpairing ofits fuc- 
cefs, began to entertain. thoughts of abandoning the engagements 
he had come under. The indifpofition of Sforza, who happened 
at that time to be taken ill of a diftemper which was thought 
mortal, confirmed this refolution, and determined him to make 
known the whole confpiracy to the Emperor, deeming it more 
prudent to expe& the dutchy of Milan from him as the reward 
of this difcovery, than to aim at a kingdom to be purchafed by 
a feries of crimes. This refolution, however, proved the fource 
of actions fcarce lefs criminal and ignominious. The Emperor, 
who had already received full information concerning the con- 
{piracy from other hands, feemed to be highly pleafed with 
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Peícara’s fidelity, and commanded him to continue his intrigues 

for fome time with the Pope and Sforza, both that he might 

difcover their intentions more fully, and be able to convié them 

of the crime with greater certainty. Pefcara, con{cious of guilt, 

as well as fenfible how fufpicious his long filence muft have ap- 

peared at Madrid, durft not decline that difhonourable office; and 

to his eternal difgrace, was obliged to act the meanetft of all parts, 

that of feducing with a purpofe to betray. Confidering the 

abilities of the perfons with whom he had to deal, the part 

was {carce lefs difficult, than bafe; but he acted it with fuch 
addrefs, as to deceive even the penetrating eye of Moroné, who 

relying with full confidence on his fincerity, vifited him at 
Novara in order to put the laft hand to their machinations. 
Pefcara received him in an apartment where Antonio de Leyva 
was placed behind the tapeftry, that he might overhear and 
bear witnefs to their converfation; as Moroné was returning 
homewards, that officer fuddenly appeared, and to his aftonifh- 
ment arrefted him prifoner in the Emperor’s name. He was con- 
ducted tothe caftle of Pavia; and Pefcara, who had fo lately been 
his accomplice, had now the aflurance to interrogate him as his 
judge. At the fame time, the Emperor declared Sforza to have 
forfeited all right to the dutchy of Milan, by his engaging in 
a con{piracy againft the fovercign of whom he held; Pefcara, 
by his command, feized on every place in the Milanefe, except 
the caitles of Cremona and Milan, which the unfortunate duke 
attempting to defend, were clofely blockaded by the Imperial 
troops `“. 


© Guic. 1. xvi. 329. Jovii Hit, 319, . Capella,.lib. v. p. 200. 
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BuT though this unfuccefsful confpiracy, inftead of ftripping Book IV. 
the Emperor of what he already poffeffed in Italy, contributed to eae, 
extend his dominions in that country, it fhewed him the necef- The rigorous 
fity of coming to fome agrecment with the French King, unlefs oak 
he would draw on himfclf a confederacy of all Europe, which aii 
the progrefs of his arms, and his boundlefs and undifguiled 
ambition, filled with general alarm. He had not hitherto 
treated Francis with the gencrofity which that monarch ex- 
pected, and fcarce with the decency due to his ftation. Inftead of 
difplaying the fentiments becoming a great Prince, he feems to 
have acted with the mercenary art of a corfair, who by the rigo- 
rous ufage of his prifoners, endeavecurs to draw from them an 
high price for their ranfom. ‘The captive King was confined in 
an old caftle, under a keeper whofe formal auitcrity of manners 
rendered his vigilance ftill more difguftful. He was allowed 
no exercife but that of riding on a mule, furrounded with armed 
guards on horfeback. Charles, on pretence of its being necef- 
fary to attend the Cortes affembled in Toledo, had gone to refide 
in that city, and fuffered feveral weeks to elapfe without vifiting 
Francis, though he follicited an interview with the moft preffling 
and fubmiffive importunity. So many indignities made a 
deep impreffion on an high-fpirited Prince; he began to lofe 
all relifh for his ufual amufements; his natural gaiety of temper Endangers his 
forfook him; and after lanzuifhing for fome time, he was feized sa 
with a dangerous fever, during the violence of which he com- 
plained conftantly of the unexpeted and unprincely rigour with 
which he had been treated, often exclaiming, that now the 
Emperor would have the fatisfa€tion of his dying ın his hands, 
without having once deigned to fee his face. The phyficians, 
at laft, defpaired of his life, and informed the Emperor that they 
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faw no hope of his recovery, unlefs he were gratified with 
regard to that point on which he feemed to be fo ftrongly bent. 
Charles, follicitous to preferve a life, with which all his profpeéts 
of farther advantage from the victory at Pavia muft have termi- 
nated, immediately confulted his minifters concerning the courfe 
to be taken. In vain did the chancellor Gattinara, the moft 
able among them, reprefent to him the indecency of his vifiting 
Francis, if he did not intend to fet him at liberty immediately 
upon equal terms; in vain did he point out the infamy to which 
he would be expofed, if motives of avarice or ambition fhould 
prevail on him to give the captive Monarch this mark of atten- 
tion and lympathy, for which humanity and generofity had 
pleaded fo long without effect. ‘The Emperor, lefs delicate, or 
lefs follicitous about reputation than his minifter, fet out for 
Madrid to vilit his prifoner. 'Theinterview was fhort; Francis 


being too weak to bear a long converfation. Charles accofted him 


in terms full of affection and refpe@, and gave him fuch promifes 
of ípeedy deliverance and princely treatment, as would have 
reflected the greateft honour upon him, if they had flowed from 
another fource. Francis grafped at them with the eagernefs 
natural in his fituation; and cheared with this gleam of hope 


began to revive from that moment, and foon recovered his wonted 
health $, 


He had foon the mortification to find, that his confidence 
in the Emperor was not better founded than formerly. 
Charles returned inftantly to Toledo; all negociations were 
carried on by his minifters; and Francis was kept in as ftri& 


* Guic, 1, xvi. 339. Sandov. Hift. i. 665. : 
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cuftody as ever. A new indignity, and that very galling, was Boox IV. 
added to all thefe he had already fuffered. Bourbon arriving in 
Spain about this time, Charles, who had fo long refufed to vifit 
the King, received his rebellious fubject with the moft ftudied 
refpet. He met him without the gates of Toledo,.embraced Nov. 15. 
him with the greateft affeCtion, and placing him on his left hand, 
conducted him to his apartment. Thefe marks of honour to 

him, were fo many infults to the unfortunate Monarch; which 

he felt in a very fenfible manner. It afforded him fome confo- 

lation, however, to obferve that the fentiments of the Spaniards 
differed widely from thofe of their fovereign. That generous 

people detefted Bourbon’s crime; and notwithftanding his great 

_ talents and important fervices, they fhunned all intercourfe with 

him to fuch a degree, that Charles having defired the marquis 

de Villena to permit Bourbon to refide in his palace while the 

court remained in Toledo, he politely replied, ‘“ That he could 

not refufe gratifying the Emperor in that requeft;” but added 

with a Caftilian dignity of mind, ‘* that he muft not be furprized 

if the moment the Conftable departed, he fhould burn to the 
ground a houfe, which having been polluted by the prefence of a 

traitor, became an unfit habitation for a man of honour °? 


L52Se 


THE Emperor himfelf, neverthelefs, feemed*to have it much at App-inted 
heart to reward Bourbon’s fervices ina fignal manner. But as eae pie 
Bourbon infifted, in the firft place, on the accomplifhment of his in kaly. 
promife of giving him in marriage his fifter Eleanora, Queen 
dowager of Portugal, the honour of which alliance had: been one 
of his chief inducements to rebel againft his lawful fovereign; as. 


Francis, in order to prevent fuch a dangerous union, had offered; 
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before he Ieft Ttuly, to marry that Princefs; and as Elcanore 
hericlf ditcovcred an inclination rather to match with a powerful 
Monarch, than with his exiled{ubie&; all thefe interfering cir- 


‘cumftances created grcat embaraffment to Charles, and Icft him 


fcarce any hope of extricating himlelf with decency. But the 
death of Pefcara, who at the age of thirty-fix, left behind him 
the reputation of being one of the greatceft generals and ableft 
politicians of that century, happened opportuncly at this juncture 
for hisrclief. By thatevent, the command of the army in Italy 
became vacant, and Charles, always fertile in refources, per- 
fuaded Bourbon, who was in no condition to difpute his will, 
to accept the office of general in chief there, together with a grant 
of the dutchy cf Milan forfeited by Sforza, and in return for 
thefe to relinquifh all hcpes of marrying the Queen cf Portugal". 


THE chief obftacle that ftood in the way of Francis’s liberty 
was the Emperor’s intifting fo peremptorily on the reftitution of 
Burgundy, as a preliminary to that event. Francis often declared 
that he would never confent to difmember his kingdom; and 
that even if he fhould fo far forget the duties of a Monarch as 
to come to fuch a refolution, the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom would prevent its taking effcét. On his part, he was wil- 
ling to make an abfolute ceflion to the Emperor of all his pre- 
tenfions in Italy and the Low-Countries ; he promifed to reftore 
Bourbon all his lands which had been confifcated; he renewed his 
propofal of marrying the Emperor’s fifter, the Queen dowager 
of Portugal; and engaged to pay a great fum by way of ranfom 
for his own perfon. But all mutual efteem and confidence be- 
tween the two monarchs were now entirely loft; there appeared, 


£ Sandov. Hift. i. 676. Odcuv. de Brant. iv. 2409. 
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on the one hand, a rapacious ambition labouring to avail itfelf Book IV. 


of every favourable citcumftance; on the other, fufpicion and 
refentment, ftanding perpetually on their guard; fo that the 
profpe&t of bringing their negociations to an iffue, feemed to be 
far diftant. The dutchefs of Alencon, the French King’s fifter, 
whom Charles permitted to vifit her brother in his confinement, 
employed all her addrefs, in order to procure his liberty on more 
reafonable terms: Henry of England interpofed his good oflices 
to the fame purpofe; but both with fo little fuccefs, that Francis 
'n defpair took fuddenly the refolution of refigning his crown 
with all its rights and prerogatives to his fon the Dauphin, 
determining rather to end his days in prifon, than to purchate 
his freedom by concefflions unworthy of a King. The deed 
for this purpofe he figned with legal formality at Madrid, 
empowering his fifter to carry it into France that it might be 
regiftered in all the parliaments of the kingdom; and at the 
fame time intimating his intention to the Emperor, he defired 
him to name the place of his confinement, and to aflign him a 
proper number of attendants during the remainder of his days. 


Tu1s refolution of the French King had great effe&t; Chartes 
began to be fenfible, that by pufhing rigour to excefs, he might 
defeat his own meatures, and inftead of the vaft advantages he 
hoped to draw from ranfoming a powerful Monarch, he might 
at laft find in his hands a Prince without dominions or revenues. 
About the fame time, one of the’ King of Navarre’s domeftics 
happened by an extraordinary exertion of fidelity, courage and 
addrefs, to procure his mafter an opportunity of efcaping from 
the prifon in which he had been confined ever fince the battle of 

e€ This paper is publifhed in Memoires Hiftoriques, &c. par M. P Abbe 
Raynal, tom. ii. p. 151. 
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Book IV. Pavia. This convinced the Emperor, that the moft vigilant atten- 

oe tion of his officers might be eluded by the ingenuity or boldnefs 
of Francis, or his attendants, and one unlucky hour might 
deprive him of all the advantages which he had been fo follicitous 
to obtain. By thefe confiderations, he was induced to abate fome- 
what of his former demands. On the other hand, Francis’s im- 
patience under confinement daily increafed; and having received 
certain intelligence of a powerful league forming againft his rival 
in Italy, he grew more compliant with regard to conceffions, 
trufting, that if he could once obtain his liberty, he would foom: 
be in a condition to refume whatever he had yielded. 


1626. 5 : 
Treaty of As thefe were the views and fentiments of the two Monarchs, 


Madrid. the treaty which procured Francis his liberty was figned at Madrid 
on the fourteenth of January, one thoufand five hundred and 
twenty-fix. The article with regard to Burgundy, which had 
hitherto created the greateft difficulty, was compromifed, Francis: 
engaging to reftore that dutchy with all its dependencies in full 
fovereignty to the Emperor; -and Charles confenting that this. 
reftitution fhould not be made till the King was fet at liberty; 
in order to fecure the performance of this, as well as the other 
conditions in the treaty, Francis agreed that at the fame inftant 
he himfelf was releafed, he would deliver as hoftages to the Em- 
peror, his eldeft fon the Dauphin, his fecond fon the duke of 
Orleans, or in lieu of the latter, twelve of his principal nobi- 
lity, to be named by Charles. ‘The other articles fwelled to a 
great number, and tho’ not of fuch importance, were extremely 
rigorous. Among thefe the moft remarkable were, that Francis. 
fhould renounce all his pretenfions in Italy ; that he fhould 
difclaim any title which he had to the fovereignty of Flanders: 


and Artois; that within fix weeks after his releafe, he fhould 
3 : ref{tore 
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reftore to Bourbon and his adherents, all their goods, moveable 
and immoveable, and make them full reparation for the damages 
they had fuftained by the confifcation of them; that he fhould 
ufe his interet with Henry D’Albret to relinquifh his preten- 
fions to the crown of Navarre, and fhould not for the future 
affift him in any attempt to recover it; that there fhould be efta- 
blifhed between the Emperor and Francis a league of perpetual 
friendfhip and confederacy, with a promife of mutual affliflance 
in every cafe of neceflity. ‘That in corroboration of this union, 
Francis fhould marry the Emperor’s fifter, the Queen Dowager ot 
Portugal; that Francis fhould caufeall the articles of this treaty 


to be ratified by the States, and regiftered in the Parliaments of 


his kingdom; that upon the Emperor’s receiving this ratifica- 
tion, the hoftages fhould be fet at liberty; but in their place, the 
duke of Angouleme, the King’s third fon, fhould be delivered to 
Charles, that in order to manifeft, as well as to ftrengthen the 
amity between the two Monarchs, he might be educated at the 
Imperial court; and that if Francis did not, within the time 
limited, fulfil the ftipulations in the treaty, he fhould promife, 
upon his honour and oath, to return into Spain, and to furrender 
himfelf again a prifoner to the Emperor’. 


By this treaty, Charles flattered himfelf that he had not only 
effetually humbled his rival, but that he had taken {uch pre- 
cautions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining any 
formidable degree of power. The opinion, which the wifetft 
politicians formed concerning it, was very different; they could 
not perfuade themfelves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty, 
would execute thefe articles againft which he had ftruggled fo 
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Book IV. long, and to which even amidft the horrors of captivity he had: 
confented with {fuch reluctance. Ambition and refentment, they 
knew, would confpire in prompting him to violate the hard con- 
ditions to which he had, been conftrained to fubmit; nor would. 
arguments and cafuiftry be wanting to reprefent that which was. 
fo manifeftly advantageous, to be neceflary and juft. If one. 
part of Francis’s conduét had been known, at that time, this 
opinion might have been founded, not in conjecture, but in cer- 
in gaa tainty. A few hours before he figned the treaty, he affembled. 
ee ak fuch of his counfellors as were then in Madrid, and having: 
exacted from them a folemn oath of fecrecy, he made a long 

’ enumeration in their prefence of all the difhenourable arts, as 

well as unprincely rigour, which the Emperor had employed in 

order to enfnare or intimidate him. For that reafon, he took 

a formal proteft in the hands of notaries, that his confent to the 

treaty fhould be confidered asan involuntary deed, and be deemed 

null and void’. By this difingenuous artifice, for which even. 
the treatment he had met with was no apology, Francis endea-. 

voured to fatisfy his honour and confcience in figning the treaty, 

and to provide at the fame time a pretext on which to break it.. 


1526. 


MEANWHILE, great were the outward demonftrations of 
love and confidence between the two Monarchs; they appeared 
often together in publick;, they frequently had long conferences. 
in private; they travelled in the fame litter, and joined in the 
fame amufements. But amidft thefe figns of peace and friend-. 
fhip, the Emperor ftill harboured fufpicion in his mind. Though 
the ceremonies of the marriage between Francis and the Queen 
of Portugal were performed foon after the conclufion of the. 
treaty, Charles would not permit him to confummate it until 


i Recueil des Trait. tom, il. p. 107. 
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the réturn of the ratification from France. Even then Francis Book IV. 
was not allowed to be at full liberty; his guards were {till con- 
tinued; and while he was carefled as a brother-in-law, he was 
till watched like a prifoner; and it was obvious to attentive 
obfervers, that an union, in the very beginning of which there 
might be difcerned fuch fymptoms of jealoufy and diftruft, could 
not be cordial, or of long continuance *. 


15,26. 


Apour a month after the figning of the treaty, the Regent’s Ratified im 
ratification of it was brought from. France; and that wife Prin- CNES 
cefs, preferring, on this occafion, the publick good to. domeftick 
affection, informed her fon, that inftead of the twelve noblemen 
named in the treaty, fhe had fent the duke of Orleans along 
with his brother the Dauphin to the frontier, as the kingdom 
could fuffer nothing by the abfence of a child, but mutt be left 
almoft incapable of defence, if deprived of its ableft ftatefmen, and. 
moft experienced generals, whom Charles had artfully included. 
in his nomination. At laft Francis took leave of the Emperor, Francis fetat 
whofe fufpicion of the King’s fincerity increafing, as the time liberty. 
of putting it to the proof approached, he endeavoured to bind 
him ftill fafter by exa€ting new promifes, which after thofe he 
had already made, the French Monarch was not flow to grant.. 

He fet out from Madrid, a place which the remembrance of. 
many afflicting circumftances rendered peculiarly odious to 
him, with the joy natural on fuch an occafion, and began the 
long-wifhed-for journey towards his own dominions. He was 
efcorted by a body of horfe under the command of Alarcon, who, 
as the King drew near the frontiers of France, guarded him 
with more fcrupulous. exactnefs than ever. When he arrived. 
at the river Andaye, which feparates the two kingdoms, Lautrec 
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appeared on the oppofite bank with a guard of horfe equal in 
number to Alarcon’s. An empty bark was moored in the middle 
of the ftream; the attendants drew up in order on the oppofite 
banks; at the fame inftant, Lannoy with eight gentlemen put 
off from the Spanifh, and Lautrec with the fame number from 
the French fide of the river; the former had the King in his 
boat; the latter, the Dauphin and duke of Orleans; they met 
in the empty veflel; the exchange was made in a moment; 
Francis, after a fhort embrace to his children, leaped into Lau- 


trec’s boat, and reached the French fhore. He mounted that 


inftant a Turkifh horfe, waved his hand over his head, and with 
a joyful voice crying aloud feveral times, “ I am yet a King,” 
galloped full fpeed to St. John de Luz, and from thence to 
Bayonne. ‘This event, no lefs impatiently defired by the 


French nation than by their Monarch, happened on the eigh- 


teenth of March, a year and twenty-two days after the fatal 
battle of Pavia `. 


Soon after the Emperor had taken leave of Francis, and permitted 
him to begin his journey towards his own dominions, he fet out 


for Seville, in order to folemnize his marriage with Ifabella, the 
daughter of Emanuel, the late King of Portugal, and the fifter 
of John III. who had fucceeded him in the throne of that king- 


dom. Ifabella was a princefs of uncommon beauty and accom- 
plifhments; and as the Cortes both in Caftile and Aragon had 
warmly folicited their fovereign to marry, the choice of a wife 
io nearly allied to the royal blood of both kingdoms, was 
extremely acceptable to his fubjects. The Portuguefe, fond of 
this new connection with the firft Monarch in Chriftendom, 
granted him an extraordinary dowry with Ifabella, amounting 


! Sandov. Hift. i. 735. Guic. l. 16. 355. | 
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to nine hundred thoufand crowns, a fum, which, in the 


fituation of his affairs at that juncture, was of no {mall confe-. 


quence to the Emperor. The marriage was celebrated with that 
{plendour and gaiety, which became a great and youthful Prince. 
Charles lived with Ifabella in perfe@& harmony, and treated her 
on all occafions with much diftinétion and regard ™. 


Durinec thefe tranfaCtions, Charles. could fcarce give any 
attention to. the.affair's of Germany, though. it. was torn. in pieces. 
by commotions;. which threatened the moft dangerous. con{e- 


quences. The feudal inftitutions ftill. fubfifted almoft unimpaired. 
in the Empire. The property of lands was vefted in the Princes,.. 


and free-barons.. Their vaflals held: of them: by the ftrifteft and: 
moft limited tenures ; while the great body of the people was kept. 
in a {tate but little removed: from abfolute fervitude.. In fome places 


of Germany, people of the loweft clafs were fo entirely in the power. 
of their. mafters, as to be fubje& to perfonal and domeftic llavery, ; 
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the moft rigorous form of that wretched ftate. In other provinces,. 


particularly i in Bohemia and Lufatia,. the peafants were bound: 
toremain on the lands to-which they belonged, and making part. 
of the eftate, were transferred like any other property from one 
hand to another. Even in. Suabia, and the countries on the: 
banks of the Rhine, where their condition. was. moft tolerable, , 


the peafants. not only paid the full rent of their farms to the 


landlord; but if they chofe either to change the place of their. 
abode, or to follow a new profeffion, they were obliged to pur- 
chafe this privilege at a certain price.. Befides this, all grants of: 


lands to peafants expired at their death, without defcending to 
their pofterity. Upon that event, the landlord had a ri ight to the 


- Ulloa Vita di Carlo V. p: 106. Belcarius Com. Rer. Gallic. p- 56s.. 
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Book IV. ‘beft of their cattle, and of their furniture; and their heirs, in 


1526. 


Their infur- 


rection in 








Suabia, 


order to obtain a renewal of the grant, were obliged to pay 
large fums by way of fine. Thefe exactions, though grievous, 
were born with patience, becaufe they were cuftomary and 
ancient: But when the progrefs of elegance andluxury, as well 
as the changes introduced into the art of war came to increafe 
the expence of government, and made it neceflary for Princes to 
levy occafional or ftated taxes on their fubjects, fuch impofitions 
being new, appeared intolerable; and in Germany, thefe duties 
being laid chiefly upon beer, wine, and other neceffaries of 
life, affected the common people in the moft fenfible manner. 
The addition of fuch a load to their former burdens, drove them 
to defpair. It was to the valour infpired by refentment againft 
impofitions of this kind, that the Swifs owed the acquifition of 
their liberty in the fourteenth century. The fame caufe had 
excited the peafants in feveral other provinces of Germany to 
rebel againft their fuperiors towards the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the fixteenth centuries; and though thefe infur- 
rections were not attended with like fuccefs, they could not 
however be quelled without much difficulty and bloodfhed". 


By thefe checks, the fpirit of the peafants was overawed 


rather than fubdued; and their grievances multiplying conti- 
nually, they ran to arms, this year, with the moft frantic rage. 
Their firft appearance was near Ulm in Suabia. The peafants 
in the adjacent country flocked to their ftandard with the ardour 


‘and impatience natural to men, who having groaned long under 


oppreffion, beheld at laft fome profpeét of deliverance; and the 
contagion fpreading from province to province, reached almoft 
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every part of Germany. Wherever they caine, they plundered Boox IV. 


the monafteries; wafted the lands of their fuperiors; razed their 
caftles; and maflacred without mercy all perfons of noble birth 
who were fo unhappy as to fall into their hands". Having inti- 
midated their oppreffors, as they imagined, by the violence of 
thefe proceedings, they began to confider what would be the 
moft proper and effectual method of fecuring themfelves for the 
future from their tyrannical exactions. With this view, they 
drew up and publifhed a memorial, containing all their demands, 
and declared that while arms were in their hands, they would 
either perfuade or oblige the nobles to give them full fatisfaction 
with regard to thefe. The chief articles were, that they might 
have liberty to chufe their own paftors; that they might be 
freed from the payment of all tythes but thofe of corn; that they 
might no longer be confidered as the flaves or bondmen of their 
{uperiors; that the liberty of hunting and fifhing might be 
common; that the great forefts might not be regarded as private 
property, but be open for the ufe of all; that they might be deli- 
vered from the unufual burden of taxes under which they 
laboured; that the adminiftration of juftice might be rendered 
lefs rigorous and more impartial; that the encroachments of the 
nobles upon meadows and commons might be reftrained°, 


Many of thefe demands were extremely reafonable; and 
being urged by fuch formidable numbers, might have met with 
{ome redrefs. But thofe vaft unwieldy bodies, affembled.in dif- 
ferent places, had neither union, nor conduét, nor vigour. 
They were led by perfons of the loweft rank without {kill in war, 


Petr. Crinitus de Bello Rufticano, ap. Freher. Script. Rer. Germ. Argent. 
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Boox IV. or knowledge of what was neceflary for accomplifhing their 


1526. 


‘Their infur- 
rection in 
Thuringia, 


defigns; and all their exploits were diftinguifhed only by a 
brutal and unmeaning fury. To oppofe this, the princes and 
nobles of Suabia and the Lower Rhine raifed their, vaflals, and 
attacking fome of the mutineers with open force, and others by 
furprize, cut to pieces, or difperfed all who infefted thofe pro- 
vinces; fo that the peafants, after ruining the open country, and 
lofing upwards of twenty thoufand of their aflociates in the 
field, were obliged to return to their habitations with lefs hope 
than ever of relief from their grievances’. 


THESE commotions happened at firft in provinces of Ger- 
many where Luther’s opinions had made little progrefs; and 
being excited wholly by political caufes, had no connection with 
the difputed points in religion. But the frenzy reaching at laft 
thofe countries in which the Reformation was eftablithed, 
derived new ftrength from circumftances peculiar to them, and 
rofe to a ftill greater pitch of extravagance. The Reformation, 
wherever it was- received, increafed that bold and innovating 
fpirit to which it owed its birth. Men who had the courage to 
overturn a fyftem fupported by every thing which can command 
refpeét or reverence, were not to be overawed by any authority, 
however great or venerable. After having been accuftomed to 
confider themfelves as judges of the moft important dotrines 
in religion, to examine thefe freely, and torejyeG, without fcruple, 
what appeared to them erroneous, it was natural for them to turn 
the fame daring and inquifitive eye towards government, and to 
think of re&tifying whatever diforders or imperfections were dif- 


P Seckend. lib. ii. p. 10. Petr. Gnodalius de Rufticanorum Tumultu in Ger- 
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covered there. And as religious abufes had been reformed in Book IV. 
feveral places without the permiflion of the magiftrate, ıt was an 
eafy tranfition to attempt the redrefs of political grievances in the 
fame manner. 


1526. 


No fooner, then, did the fpirit of revolt break out in Thu- More formi- 
ringia, a province fubjeé to the EleGtor of Saxony, the inhabi- — 
tants of which were moftly converts to Lutheranifm, than it 
affumed a new and more dangerous form. ‘Thomas Muncer, 
one of Luther’s difciples, having eftablifhed himfelf in that 
country, had acquired a wonderful afcendant over the 
minds of the people. He propagated among them the wildeft 
and moft enthufiaftic notions, but fuch as tended manifeftly to 
infpire them with boldnefs, and lead them to fedition. ‘ Luther, 
he told them, had done more hurt than fervice to religion. He Their fana- 
had indeed refcued the church from the yoke of Popery, but his iii 
do@trines encouraged, and his life fet an example of the utmoft 
licentioufnefs of manners. In order to avoid vice, fays he, men 
muft practife perpetual mortification. ‘They muft put ona grave 
countenance, fpeak little, wear a plain garb, and be ferious in 
their whole deportment. Such as prepare their hearts in this 
manner, may expect that the fupreme Being will direc all 
their fteps, and by fome vifible fign difcover his will to them; 
if that illumination be at any time with-held, we may expoftu- 
late with the Almighty, who deals with us fo harfhly, and remind 
him of his promifes. This expoftulation and anger will be highly 
acceptable to God, and will at laft prevail on him to guide us 
with the fame unerring hand that conducted the patriarchs of 
old. Let us beware, however, of offending him. by our arro- 
gance; but as all men are equal in his eye, let them return to 
that condition of equality in which he formed them, and having 
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all things in common, let them live together like brethren, 


q 9? 


without any marks of fubordination or pre-eminence °. 


EXTRAVAGANT as thefe tenets were, they flattered fo many 
paffions in the human heart, as to make a deep impreffion. To 
aim at nothing more than abridging the power of the nobles 
was now confidered as a trifling and partial reformation, 
not worth the contending for; it was propofed to level every 
diftin&tion among mankind, and by abolifhing property, to 
reduce them to their natural ftate of equality, in which all 
fhould receive their fubfiftence from one common ftock. Muncer 
aflured them, that the defign was approved of by heaven, 
and that the Almighty had in a dream afcertained him of its 
fuccefs. The peafants fet about the execution of it, not only 
with the rage which animated'`thofe of their order in other 
parts of Germany, but with the ardour that enthufiafm in{pires. 
They depofed the magiftrates in all the cities of which they 
were mafters; ferzed the lands of the nobles; and obliged fuch 
of them as they got into their hands, to put on the drefs 
commonly worn by peafants, and inftead of their former 
titles, to be fatisfied with the appellation given to people in 
the loweft clafs of life. aft numbers engaged in this wild 
undertaking; but Muncer, their leader and their prophet, was 
deftitute of the abilities neceflary for conducting it. He had 
all the extravagance, but not the courage, which enthufiafts 
ufually poffefs. It was with difficulty he could be perfuaded to 
take the field; and though he foon drew together eight thou- 
fand men, he fuffered himfelf to be furrounded by a body: of 
cavalry under the command of the Ele&tor of Saxony, the Land- 
grave of Heffe, and Duke of Brunfwick. 'Fhefe Princes, umwil- 
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ling to fhed the blood of their deluded fubjects, fent a young Boox IV, 
nobleman to their camp, with the offer of a general pardon, if war eed 
they would immediately lay down their arms, and deliver up 
the authors of the fedition. Muncer, alarmed at this, began to 
harangue them with his ufual vehemence, exhorting them not 


to truft thefe deceitful promifes of their oppreffors, nor to defert 
the caufe of God, and of Chriftian liberty. 


But the {enfe of prefent danger made a deeper impreffion on Peafants de- 
é feated. 

the peafants than his eloquence, and confufion and terror were 

vifible in every face, when a rainbow, which was the emblem 

the mutineers had painted on their colours, happening to appear 

in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable prefence of mind, laid 

hold of that incident, and fuddenly raifing hrs eyes and hands 

towards heaven, ‘* Behold,” cries he, with an elevated voice, 

“ the fign which God has given. ‘There is the pledge of your 

“ fafety, and a token that the wicked (hall be deftroyed.”’ The 

fanatical multitude fet up inftantly a great fhout, as if victory 

had been certain; and pafling in a moment from one extreme 

to another, murdered the unfortunate nobleman who had come 

with the offer of pardon, and demanded to be led towards the 

enemy. ‘The Princes enraged at this fhocking violation of the 

laws of war, prevented them by beginning the attack; but the May rse 

behaviour of the peafants in the combat was not fuch as might 

have been expected either from their ferocity or confidence ef 

fuccefs; an undifciplined rabble was no equal match for well- 

trained troops; above five thoufand were flain in the field, 

almoft without making refiftance; the reft fled, and among the 

foremoft Muncer, their general. He was taken next day, and 

being condemned to fuch punifhments as. his crimes had 
deferved,, 
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deferved, he fuffered them witha poor and daftardly fpirit. His 
death put an end to the infurrections of the peafants which had 
filled Germany with fuch terror’; but the enthuftafisc notions 
which he had {cattered were not extirpated, and produced, not 


long after, effets more memorable, as well as more extravagant. 


Luther’s Mo- 
derate and 
prudent con- 


duct. 


DvuR ING thefe commotions, Luther acted with cxemplary pru- 
dence and moderation; like a common parent, folicitous about 
the welfare of both parties, without {paring the faults or errors 
of either. On the one hand, he addreffled a monitory difcourfe 
to the nobles, exhorting them to treat their dependants with 
greater humanity and indulgence. On the other, he {fcverely 
cenfured the feditious {pirit of the peafants, adviling them not to 
murmur at hardfhips infeparable from their condition, nor to 
{eek for redrefs by any but legal means. 


LuTHER’s famous marriage with Catharine a Boria, a nun of 
a noble family, who having thrown off the veil, had fled from the 
cloifter, happened this year, and was far from meeting with the 
fame approbation. Even his moft devoted followers thought this 
indecent at a time when his country was involved in fo many 
calamities; while his enemies never mentioned it with any fofter 
appellation than that of inceftucus or profane. Luther himfelf 
was fenfible of the impreflion it had made to his difadvantage; 
but being fatisfied with his own conduct, he bore the cenfure of 
his friends, and the reproaches of his adverfaries, with his ufual 
fortitude '. 
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THis year the Reformation loft its firft protector, Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony; but the blow was the lefs fenfibly felt, as he 
was fucceeded by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, 
though lefs able patron of Luther and his doctrines. 


ANOTHER event happened about the fame time, which, as it 
occafioned a confiderable change in the ftate of Germany, muft 
be traced back to its fource. While the frenzy of the Crufades 
poffeffed all Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, feveral orders of religious knighthood were founded in 
defence of the Chriftian faith againft Heathens and Infidels. 
Among thefe the Teutonic order in Germany was one of the 
moft illuftrious, the knights of which diftinguifhed themfelves 
greatly in all the wild enterprizes carried on in the Holy Land. 
Being driven at laft from their fettlements in the eaft, they were 
obliged to return to their native country. Their zeal, and valour, 
were too impetuous to remain long inactive. They invaded, 
on very flight pretences, the province of Pruffia, the inhabitants 
of which were ftill idolaters; and having completed the conquett 
of it about the middle of the thirteenth century, held it many 
years as a fief depending on the crown of Poland. Fierce contefts 


-arofe during this period, between the grand mafters of the order, 


and the Kings of Poland; the former ftruggling for indepen- 
dence, while the latter afferted their right of fovereignty with 
great firmnefs. Albert, a Prince of the houfe of Brandenburgh, 


who was elected grand mafter in the year one thoufand five hun- 


dred and eleven, engaging keenly in this quarrel, maintained a 
long war with Sigifmund, King of Poland; but having be- 
come an early convert to Luther’s doétrines, this gradually 
leflened his zeal for the interefts of his fraternity, fo that he 
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took the opportunity of the confufions in the Empire, and the 
abfence of the Emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigifmund, 
greatly to his private emolument. By it, that part of Pruflia 
which belonged to the Teutonic order, was erected into a fecular 
and hereditary dutchy, and the inveftiture of it granted to Albert, 
who, in return, bound himfelf to do homage for ıt to the Kings 
of Poland as their vaffal. Immediately after this, he made pub- 
lick profeffion of the reformed religion, and married a Princefs 
of Denmark. The Teutonic knights exclaimed fo loudly againft 
the treachery of their grand matter, that he was put under the 
ban of the Empire; but he ftill kept pofleflion of the province 
he had ufurped, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity. In procefs 
of time this rich inheritance fell to the eleCtoral branch of the 
family, all dependance on the crown of Poland was fhaken off, 
and the Margraves of Brandenburgh, having aflumed the title of 
Kings of Pruffia, have not only rifen to an equality with the firit 


Princes in Germany, but take their rank among the great 


Monarchs of Europe". 


Upon the return of the French King to his dominions, the 
eyes of all the powers in Europe were fixed upon him, that by 
obferving his firft motions, they might form a judgment concern- 
ing his fubfequent conduct. They were not held long in fufpence. 
Francis, as foon as he arrived at Bayonne, wrote to the King of 
England, thanking him for his zealous and affectionate interpo- 
fition in his favour, to which he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his liberty. Next day the Emperor’s ambaffadors 
demanded audience, and in their maiter’s name, required him 
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to iffue fuch orders as were neceffary for carrying the treaty of Book IV. 


Madrid into immediate and full execution; he coldly anfwered, 
that though for his own part he determined religioufly to 
perform all he had promifed, the treaty contained fo many 
articles relative not to himfelf alone, but affecting the interefts 
of the French monarchy, that he could not take any farther 
ftep without confulting the States of his kingdom, and that 
fome time would be neceflary in order to reconcile their minds 
to the hard conditions which he had confented to ratify *. 
This reply was confidered as no obfcure difcovery of his being 
refolved to elude the treaty; andthe compliment paid to Henry, 
appeared a very proper ftep towards fecuring the affiftance of 
that Monarch in the war with the Emperor, to which fuch a refo- 
lution would certainly give rife. Thefe circumftances, added 
to the explicit declarations which Francis made in fecret to the 
ambafladors from feveral of the Italian powers, fully fatisfied 
them that their conjectures with regard to his conduét had been 
juft, and that inftead of intending to execute an unreafonable 
treaty, he was eager to feize the firft opportunity of revenging 
_ thofe injuries which had compelled him to feign an approbation 
of it. Even the doubts, and fears, and {cruples which ufed, on 
other occafions, to hold Clement in a ftate of uncertainty, were 
‘diflipated by Francis’s feeming impatience to break through all 
his engagements with the Emperor. The fituation, indeed, of 
affairs in Italy at that time, did not allow the Pope to hefitate 
long. Sforza was ftill befieged by the Imperialifts in the taftle 
‘of Milan. That feeble Prince, deprived now of Moronè’s 
advice, and unprovided with every thing neceflary for defence, 
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found means to inform Clement and the Venetians, that he 
muft foon furrender, if they did not come to his relief. The 
Imperial troops, as they had received no pay fince the battle 
of Pavia, lived at difcretion in the Milanefe, levying fuch 
exorbitant contributions in that dutchy, as amounted, if we may 
rely on Guiccardini’s calculation, to no lefsa fum than five thou- 
fand ducats a day”; nor was it to be doubted, but that the fol- 
diers, as foon as the caftle fhould fubmit, would chule to leave a 
ruined country which {carce afforded them fubfiftence, that they 
might take poffeflion of more comfortable quarters in the fertile 
and untouched territories of the Pope and Venetians. The 
affiftance of the French King was the only thing which could 
either fave Sforza, or enable them to protect their own domi- 
nions from the infults of the Imperial troops. 


For thefe reafons, the Pope, the Venetians, and duke of 
Milan, were equally impatient to come to an agreement with 
Francis, who, on his part, was no lefs defirous of acquiring 
fo confiderable an acceffion both of ftrength and reputation 
as fuch a confederacy would bring along with it. The chief 
objets of this alliance, which was concluded at Cognac on 
the twenty-fecond of May, though kept fecret for fome time, 
were to oblige the Emperor to fet at liberty the French King’s 
fons, upon payment of a reafonable ranfom ; and to re-eftablifh 
Sforza in the quiet poffeffion of the MHanefe. If Charles 
fhould refufe either of thefe, the contracting parties bound: 
themfelves to bring into the field an army of thirty-five 
thoufand men, with which, after driving the Spaniards out 
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ef the Milanefe, they would attack the kingdom of Naples. 





The King of England was declared Protector of this league, 
which they dignified with the name of Holy, becaufe the Pope 
was at the head of it; and in order to allure Henry more effec- 
tually, a principality in the kingdom of Naples, of thirty thou- 
fand ducats yearly revenue, was to be fettled on him; and lands 
to the value of ten thoufand ducats on Wolfey his favourite *. 


No fooner was this league concluded, than Clement, by the 
plenitude of his papal power, abfolved Francis from the oath he 
had taken to obferve the treaty of Madrid*. ‘This right, how 
pernicious foever to morals, and deftructive of that integrity 
which is the bafis of all tranfactions among men, was the natu- 
ral confequence of the powers which the Popes arrogated as 
the infallible vicegerents of Chrift upon earth; and they having, 
in virtue of thefe, often difpenfed with obligations which 
were held facred, the intereft of fome men, and the credulity of 
others led them to imagine that the decifions of a fovereign 
pontiff authorized or juftified a€tions which would, otherwife, 
have been criminal and unbecoming. 


MEANWHILE, the difcovery of Francis’s intention to elude 
the treaty of Madrid, filled the Emperor with a variety of dif- 
quieting thoughts. He had treated.an unfortunate Prince with 
the moft ungenerous rigour; he had difplayed an infatiable 
ambition in all his negociations with his prifoner: He knew 
what cenfures the former had drawn upon him, and what-appre- 
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henfions the latter had excited in every court of Europe; nor 
had he reaped from the meafures he purfued, any of thofe advan- 
tages which politicians are apt to confider as am excufe for the 
moft criminal conduét, and a compenfation for the {fevereft 
reproaches. Francis was now out of his hands, and not one of 
all the mighty confequences. which he expected from the treaty 
that fet him at liberty, was likely to take place. His rafhnefs 
in relying fo far on his own judgment as to truft to the fincerity 
of the French King, in oppofition to the fentiments of his wifeft 
minifters, was now apparent; and he eafily conjectured, that the 
fame confederacy, the dread of which had induced him to fet 
Francis at liberty, would now be formed againft him with that 
gallant andincenfed Monarch at its head. Self-condemnation and 
fhame, on account of what was paft, with anxious apprehenfions 
concerning what might happen, were the neceflary refult of thefe 
reflections on his own conduét and fituation. Charles, however, 
was naturally firm and inflexible in all his meafures. To have 
receded fuddenly from any article in the treaty of Madrid, 
would have been a plain confeffion of imprudence, and a palpa- 
ble fymptom of fear; he determined therefore, that it was moft 
fuitable to his dignity, to infift, whatever might be the confe- 
quences, on the ftrict execution of the treaty, and particularly 
not to accept of any thing which might be offered as an equiva~ 
lent for the reftitution of Burgundy °. 





In confequence of this refolution, he appointed Lannoy and 


Francisto per- Alarcon, to repair, as his ambafladors, to the court of France, 


form what he 


had {tipulated. 


and formally to fummon the King either to execute the treaty 
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with the fincerity that became him, or to return, according to Book IV. 
his oath, a prifoner to Madrid: Inftead of giving them an imme- ~g 
diate anfwer, Francis admitted the deputies of the ftates of Bur- 
gundy to an audience in their prefence. They humbly repre- 
fented to him, that he had exceeded the powers vefted in a King 
of France when he confented to alienate their country from-the 
crown, the domains of which he was bound by his coronation oath 
to preferve entire and unimpaired. Francis, in return, thanked 
them for their attachment to his crown, and intreated them, 
though very faintly, to remember the obligations which he lay 
under to fulfil his engagements with the Emperor. The depu- 
ties afluming an higher tone, declared that they would not obey 
commands which they confidered as illegal; and if he fhould 
abandon them to the enemies of France, they had refolved to de- 
fend themfelves to the beft of their power, with a firm purpofe 
rather to perifh than fubmit to a foreign dominion. Upon which 
Francis turning towards the Imperial ambafladors, reprefented to His anfver, 
them the impoffibility of performing what he had undertaken, and 

offered in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the Emperor two million of 

crowns. The Viceroy and Alarcon, who ealily perceived that 

the fcene to which they had been witnefles, was concerted between 

the King and his fubjects in order to impofe on them, fignifhed 

to him their mafter’s fixed refolution not to depart in the {malleft 

point from the terms of the treaty, and withdrew °. Before they 

left the kingdom, they had the mortification to hear the Holy 

league againft the Emperor publifhed with great folemnity. June 1r. 


1520. 
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CHARLES no fooner received an account of this confederacy 
than he exclaimed in the moft publick manner, and in the harfheft 
terms, againft Francis, as a Prince void of faith, or of honour. 
He complained no lefs of Clement, whom he follicited in vain to 
abandon his new allies; he accufed him of ingratitude; he taxed 
him with an ambition unbecoming his character; he threatened 
him not only with all the vengeance which the power of an 
Emperor can infli&, but by appealing toa general council, called 
up before him all the terrors arifing from the authority of thofe 
affemblies fo formidable to the Papal fee. It was neceflary, 
however, to oppofe fomething elfe than reproaches and threats 
to the powerful combination formed againft him; and the 
Emperor, prompted by fo many paflions, did not fail to exert 
himfelf with unufual vigour, in order to fend fupplies not only 
of men, but of money, which was ftill more needed, into Italy. 


On the other hand, the efforts of the confederates bore no 
proportion to that animofity again{ft the Emperor with which 
they feemed to enter into the holy league. Francis it 
was thought, would have infufed fpirit and vigour into the 
whole body. He had his loft honour to repair, many injuries 
to revenge, and the ftation among the Princes of Europe from 
which he had fallen to recover. From all thefe, added to the 
natural impetuofity of his temper, a war more fierce and bloody 
than any he had hitherto made upon his rival, was expected. 
But Francis had gone through {uch a fcene of diftrefs, and the 
impreffion it had made was ftill fo frefh in his memory, that he 
was become difhdent of himfelf, diftruftful of fortune, and defi- 
rous of tranquillity. To procure the releafe of his fons, and to 
avoid the reftitution of Burgundy by paying fome reafonable 
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equivalent, were his chief objects, and for the fake of thefe, he BookIV. 
would willingly have facrificed Sforza and the liberties of Italy arse 
to the Emperor. He flattered himfelf that the dread alone of fa? 
fuch a confederacy would induce Charles to liften to what was 
equitable; and was afraid of employing any confiderable force 

for the relief of the Milanefe, left his allies, whom he had often 

found to be more attentive to their own intereft, than punctual 

in fulfilling their engagements, fhould abandon him as foon as 

the Imperialifts were driven out of that country, and deprive his 
negociations with the Emperor of that weight which they derived 

from his being at the head of a powerful league. Meanwhile the 

caftle of Milan was preffed more clofely than ever, and Sforza 

was now reduced to the laft extremity. The Pope and Venetians, 

trufting to Francis’s concurrence, commanded their troops to 

take the field, in order to relreve him; and an army more than 
fufficient for that fervice was foon formed. The Milanefe, paf- 
fionately attached to their unfortunate duke, and no lefs exafpe-. 

rated againft the Imperialifts, who had oppreffed them fo cruelly, 

were ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprizes. But 

the duke d’Urbino, their general, naturally flow and indecifive, 

and reftrained, befides, by his ancient enmity to the family of 
Medici, from taking any ftep that might aggrandize or add 
reputation to the Pope“, loft fome opportunities, and refufed to 
improve others, of attacking the Imperialifts, and raifing the 

fiege. Thefe delays gave Bourbon time to bring up a reinforce- 

ment of frefh troops, and a fupply of money. He immediately July 24. 
took the command of the army, and pufhed on the fiege with : 
fuch vigour, as quickly obliged Sforza to furrender, who retiring 

to Lodi, which the confederates. had furprized, left Bourbon in 
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full poffeffion of the reft of the dutchy, the inveftiture of which 
the Emperor had promifed to grant him“. 


THE Italians began now to perceive the game which Francis 
had played, and to be fenfible that, notwithftanding all their 
addrefs, and refinements in negociation, which they boafted of 
as talents peculiarly their own, they had for once been over- 
reached in thofe very arts by a tramontane Prince. He had 
hitherto thrown almoft the whole burden of the war upon them, 
taking advantage of their efforts, in order to enforce the propo- 


fals which he often renewed at the court of Madrid for obtain- 


ing the liberty of his fons. ‘The Pope and Venetians expoftu- 
lated and complained‘, but as they were not able to rouze 
Francis from his inaétivity, their own zeal and vigour, gra- 
dually abated, and Clement having already gone farther than 
his timidity ufually permitted him, began to accufe himfelf of 
rafhnefs, and to relapfe into his natural ftate of doubt and uncer- 


tainty. 


ALL the Emperor’s motions depending on himfelf alone, 
were more brifk and better concerted. The narrownefs 
of his revenues, indeed, did not allow him to make any 
fudden or great effort in the field, but he abundantly fupplied 
that defect by his intrigues and negociations. The family of 
Colonna, the moft powerful of all the Roman barons, had 
adhered uniformly to the Ghibeline or Imperial faction, during 
thofe fierce contentions between the Popes and Emperors, which, 
for feveral ages, filled Italy and Germany with difcord and 


e Guic. l. 17. 376, &c. . f Rufcelli Lettere de Principi ii. 157, &c. 
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bloodfhed. ‘Though the caufes which at firt gave birth to Book IV. 
thefe deftrudtive factions exifted no longer, and the rage with a 
which they had been animated was in a great meafure ipent, the 
Colonnas ftill retained their attachment to the Imperial intereft, 
and by placing them{fclvces under the protection of the Empe- 
rors, fecured the quiet pofieflion of their own territories and 
privileges. ‘The Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, a man of a turbu- 
lent and ambitious temper, at that time the head of the family, 
had long been Clement's rival, to whofe influence in the laft 
conclave he imputed the difappointment of all his fchemes for 
attaining the Papal dignity, of which, from his known conncc- 
tion with the Emperor, he thought himfelf fecure. This was 
too great an injury to an afpiring mind ever to be forgiven; and © 
though he had diffembled his refentment fo far as to vote for 
Clement at his ele€tion, and to-accept of great offices in his court, 
he waited with the utmoft impatience for an opportunity of being 
revenged. Don Hugo di Moncada, the Imperial ambaflador at 
Rome, who was no ftranger to thefe fentiments, cafily perfuaded 
him that now was the time, while all the Papal troops were 
employed in Lombardy, to attempt fomething which would, at 
once, avenge his own wrongs, and be of efiential fervice to the 
Emperor his patron. The Pope, however, whofe timidity 
rendered him quick-fighted, was fo attentive to their operations, 
and began to be alarmed fo early, that he might have drawn 
together troops fufficient to have diiconcerted all Colonna’s 
meafures. But Moncada amuied him fo artfully with negocia- 
tions, promifes, and faife intelligence, that he lulled afleep all 
his fufpicions, and prevented his taking any of the precautions 
necclary for his fafety ; and to the eternal aifgracect a prince pof- 
feffed of great power, as well as renowned ior political wifdom, 
Colonna, at the’ head of three thoufand men, fcized one of the Sept, 29, 
Vou. IL Nan gates 
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gates of his capital, while he imagined himfelf to be in perfe&t 
fecurity, and was altogether unprepared for refifting fucha 
feeble enemy. The inhabitants of Rome permitted Colonna’s 
troops, from whom they apprehended no injury, to advance 
without oppofition; the Pope’s guards were difperfed in a 
moment; and Clement himfelf, terrified at the danger, afhamed 
of his own credulity, and deferted by almoft every perfon, fled 
with precipitation into the caftle of St. Angelo, which was 
immediately invefted. ‘The palace of the Vatican, the church 
of St. Peter, and the houfes of the Pope’s minifters and fervants, 
were plundered in the moft licentious manner; the reft of the 
city was left unmolefted. Clement, deftitute of every thing 
neceflary either for fubfiftence or defence, was foon obliged ta 
demand a capitulation; and Moncada, being admitted into the 
caftle, prefcribed to him, with all the haughtinefs of a conqueror, 
conditions which it was not in his power to reject. The chief 
of thefe were, That Clement fhould not only grant a full pardon 
to the Colonnas, but receive them into favour, and immediately 
withdraw all the troops in his pay from the army of the confe- 
derates in Lombardy *. | 


THE Colonnas, who talked of nothing lefs than of depofing 
Clement, and of placing Pompeo, their kinfman, in the vacant 
chair of St. Peter, exclaimed loudly againft a treaty which left 
them at the mercy of a Pontiff juftly incenfed againft them. 
But Moncada, attentive only to his mafter’s intereft, paid little 
regard to their complaints, and by this fortunate meafure, broke 
entirely the power of the confederates. 


€ Jovii Vita Pomp. Colon. p.. Guic. 1. 17.407. Rufcelli Lettere de 
Principi i. p. 104.. ) 
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WHILE the army of the confederates fuffered fuch a confi- 
derable diminution, the Imperialifts received two great rcin- 
forcements; one from Spain, under the command of Lannoy 
and Alarcon, which amounted to fix thoufand men. ‘The other 
was raifed in the Empire by George Frondfperg, a German 
nobleman, who having ferved in Italy with great reputation, 
had acquired fuch influence and popularity, that multitudes of 
his countrymen, fond on every occafion of engaging in military 
enterprizes, and impatient at that junéture to efcape from the 
oppreilion of their fuperiors both in religious and civil matters, 
crouded to his ftandard; fo that without any other gratuity than 
the payment of a crown to each man, fourteen thoufand enlifted 
in his fervice. To thefe the Archduke Ferdinand added two 
thoufand horfe, levied in the Auftrian dominions. But although 
the Emperor had raifed troops, he could not remit the fums 
neceflary for their fupport. His ordinary revenues were 
exhaufted; the credit of princes, during the infancy of com- 
merce, was not extenfive; and the Cortes of Cattile, though 
every art had been tried to gain them, and fome innovations 
had been made in the conftitution in order to fecure their con- 
currence, peremptorily refufed to grant Charles any extraordi- 
nary fupply"; fo that the more his army increafed in number, 
the more were his generals embaraffed and diftreffed. Bourbon, 
in particular, was involved in fuch difficulties, that he ftood in 
need of all his addrefs and courage in order to extricate him- 
felf. ‘Vaft fums were due to the Spanith troops already in the 
_ Milanefe, when Frondfperg arrived with fixteen thoufand hun- 
gry Germans, deftitute of every thing. Both made their 
demands with equal fiercenefs ; the former claimin g their arrears, 
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entering Lombardy: Bourbon was altogether incapable of giving 
fatisfaGiion to either. In this fituation, he was conftrained to 
commit acts of violence extremely fhocking to his own nature, 
which was gentle and humane. He feized the principal citizens 
of Milan, and by threats, and even by torture, forced from them 
a confiderable fum; he rifled the churches of all their plate 
and ornaments; the inadequate fupply which thefe afforded, he 
aiftributed among the foldiers, with fo many foothing expreflions 
of his fympathy and affeétion, that, though it fell far fhort of 
the fums due to them, it appeafed their prefent murmurs". 


AMONG other expedients for raifing monéy, Bourbon granted 
his life and liberty to Moroné, who having been kept in prifon 
fince his intrigue with Pefcara, had been condemned to die by 
the Spanifh judges empowered to try him. For this remiffion 
he paid twenty thoufand ducats; and fuch were his fingular 
talents, and the wonderful afcendant he acquired over the minds 
of thofe to whom he had accefs, that in a few days, from being 
Bourbon’s prifoner, he became his prime confident, with whom 
he confulted in all affairs of importance. . To his infinuations 
muft be imputed the fufpicions which Bourbon began to enter- 
tain, that the Emperor had never intended to grant him the 
inveftiture of Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and the other 
Spanifh generals, rather to be fpies on his conduét, than to 
co-operate heartily towards the execution of his fchemes. To 
him likewife, as he ftill retained at the age of fourfcore all the 


.enterprizing fpirit of youth, may be attributed the bold and 


unexpected meafure on which Bourbon foon after ventured ‘. 


* Ripamont. Hift. Mediol. lib. ix. p. 717. t (uic: L 17. 410- 
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SUCH, indeed, were the exigencies of the Imnerial troops in Book IV, 
the Milanefe, that it became indifpenfably neccflary to take fome a 
immediate ftep for their relief. The arrears of the foldicrs 113, detibe- 
increafed daily; the E:aperor made iio remittances to his gene- sere anA 
rals; and the utmoft rigour cf military extortion could draw motions.. 
nothing more from a country entirely drained and ruined. In 
this fituation there was no choice left, but either to difband the 
army; or to march for fubfiftence into the enemics country. The 
territories of the Venetians lay neareft at hand; but they, with 
their ufual forefight and prudence, had taken fuch precautions 
as fecured them from any infult. Nothing therefore remained 
but to invade the dominions of the church, or of the Florentines; 
and Clement had of late acted fuch a part, as merited the fevereft 
vengeance from the Emperor. No fooner did his troops return. 
to Rome after the infurrection of the Coloinas, than, without 
paying any regard to thetreaty with Moncada, he degraded the 
Cardinal Colonna, excommunicated the reft of the family, feized 
their places of ftrength, and wafled their lands with all the cru- 
elty which the {mart of a recent injury naturally excites. After 
this, he turned his arms againft Naples, and as his operations . 
were fecondéd by the French fleet, he made fome progrefs towards 
the conqueft of that kingdom; the Viceroy being no lefs defti- 
tute than the other Imperial generals, of the money requifite 


for a vigorous defence *. 


THESE proceedings of the Pope, juftified, in appearance, the 1527. 
meafures which Bourbon’s fituation rendered neceflary; and he ee 


fet about executing them under fuch difadvantages, as furnifh’ Pope’s terri- . 
tories, 
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the ftrongeft proof, both of the defpair to which he was reduced, 
and of the greatnefs of his abilities which were able to furmount 
{o many obftacles. Having committed the government of Milan 
to Leyva, whom he was not unwilling to leave behind; he began 
his’ march in the depth of winter, at the head of twenty-five 
thoufand men, compofed of nations differing from each other 
in language and manners; without money, without magazines, 
without artillery, without carriages ; in fhort, without any 
of thofe things which are neceflary to the {malleft party, and 
which {eem effential to the exiftence and motions of a great 
army. His rout lay through a country cut by rivers and moun- 
tains, in which the roads were almoft impracticable; as an 
addition to his difficulties, the enemy’s army, fuperior to his 
own in number, was at hand to watch all his motions, and to 
improve every advantage. But his troops, impatient of their 
prefent hardfhips, and allured by the hopes of obtaining an 
immenfe booty, did not confider how ill provided they were for 
a march, and followed him with great chearfulnefs. His firft 
{cheme was to have made himfelf mafter of Placentia, and to 
have gratified his foldiers with the plunder of that city; but 
the vigilance of the confederate generals rendered the defign 
abortive; nor had he better fuccefs in his project for the reduc- 
tion of Bologna, which was feafonably fupplied with as many 
troops as fecured it from the infults of an army which had nei- 
ther artillery nor ammunition. Having failed in both thefe 
attempts to become mafter of fome great city, he was under a 
neceflity of advancing. But he had now been twomonths in the 
field; his troops had fuffered every calamity which a long march, 
together with the uncommon rigour of the feafon could bring 
upon men deftitute of all neceflary accommodations, in an ene- 


mies country; the magnificent promifes to which they trufted, 
had 
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had proved altogether vain; they faw no profpeét of relief; their 
patience, tried to the utmoft, failed at laft, and they broke 
out into open mutiny. Some officers, who rafiily attempted to 
reftrain them, fell victims to their furv; Buben hiımíelf, not 
daring to appear during the firft tran‘ports of their rage, was 
obliged to fly fecretly from his quarters’. But this fuddcn 
ebullition of wrath began at laft to fubfide; where Bourbon, who 
pofiefied in a wonderful degree, the art of governing the minds 
of foldiers, renewed his promifes with more confidence than 
formerly, and affured them that they would be foon accom- 


plifhed. He endeavoured to render their hazdfhips more tole-. 


rable by partaking of them himfelf; he fared no better than the 
meaneit centinel; he marched along with them on foot; he 
joined them in finging their camp-ballads, in which, with high 
praifes of his valour, they mingled many ftrokes of military 
raillery on his poverty; and wherever they came, he allowed 
them, as a foretafte of what he had promifed, to plunder the 
adjacent villages at difcretion. Encouraged by all thefe foothing 


arts, they entirely forgot their fufferings and complaints, and 


followed him with the fame implicit confidence as formerly”. 


BOURBON, meanwhile, carefully concealed his intentions.. 


Rome and Florence, not knowing on which the blow would 
fall, were held in the moft difquieting ftate of fufpence. Cle- 


ment, equally follicitous for the fafety of both, flu€tuated 
in more than his ufual uncertainty; and while the rapid. 
approach of danger called for prompt and decifive meafyres, he. 
{pent the time in deliberations which came to no _iffue, or in. 
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taking refolutions, which next day, his reftlefs mind, more 
fagacious in difcerning than in obviating difficulties, overturned, 
without being able to fix on what fhould be fubftituted in their 
place. At one time he determined to unite himfelf more clofely 
than ever with his allies, and to pufh the war with vigour; at 
another, he inclined to bring all differences to a final accommo- 
dation by a treaty with Lannoy, who knowing his paflion for 
negociation, folicited him inceflantly with propofals for that 
purpofe. His timidity at length prevailed; and led him to ċon- 
clude an agreement with Lannoy, of which the following were 
the chief articles: That a fufpenfion of arms fhould take place 
between the Pontifical and Imperial troops for eight months; 
That Glement fhould advance fixty thoufand crowns towards 
fatisfying the demands of the Imperial army; That the Colonnas 
fhould be abfolved from cenfure, and their former dignities and 
poffeflions be reftored to them; That the viceroy fhould come to 
Rome, and prevent Bourbon from approaching nearer to that 
city, or to Florence". On this fudden treaty, which deprived 
him of all hopes of affiftance from his allies, without affording 


him any folid foundation of fecurity, Clement relied fo firmly, 
‘that like a man extricated at once out of all difficulties, he was 
‘at perfect eafe, and in the fulnefs of his confidence difbanded all 
his troops, except as many as were fufficient to guard his own 
‘perfon. ‘This amazing confidence of Clement’s, who on every 
other occafion was fearful and fufpicious to excefs, appeared fo 





unaccountable to Guicciardini, who being at that time the pon- 
tifical cemmiflary-general and refident in the confederate army, 
had great opportunity as well as great abilities for obferving 
Bow chimerical all his hopes were, that he imputes the Pope’s 
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condu&, at this jun@ure, wholly to infatuation, which thole 
who are doomed to ruin cannot avoid °. 


LANNOY, it would feem, intended to have executed the 
treaty with great fincerity ; and having detached Clement from 
the confederacy, wifhed to turn Bourbon’s arms againft the 
Venetians, who, of all the powers at war with the Emperor, 
had exerted the greateft vigour. With this view he difpatched 
a courier to Bourbon, informing him of the fufpenfion of arms, 
which, in the name of their common matter, he had concluded 
with the Pope. Bourbon had other fchemes; and he had pro- 
fecuted them now too far to think of retreating. To have men- 
tioned a retreat to his foldiers, would have been dangerous; his 
command was independant on Lannoy; he was fond of mortify- 
ing aman whom he had many reafons to hate; for thefe reafons 
without paying the leaft regard to the meflage, he continued to ra- 
vage the ecclefiaitical territories, and toadvance towards Florence. 
Upon this, all Clement’s terror and anxiety returning with new 
force, he had recourfe to Lannoy, and intreated and conjured 
him to put a ftop to Bourbon’s progrefs. Lannoy accordingly 
fet out for his camp, but durft not approach it; Bourbon’s fol- 
diers having got notice of the truce, raged and threatened, 
demanding the accomplifhment of the promifes to which they 
had trufted; their general himfelf could fcarce reftrain them; 
every perfon in Rome perceived that nothing remained but 
to prepare for refifting a ftorm which it was now impoflible 
to difpel. Clement alone, relying on fome ambiguous and 
deceitful profeffions which Bourbon made of his inclination 
towards peace, funk back into his former fecurity ’. 
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BouRBoONn, on his part, was far from being free from follici- 
tude. All his attempts on any places of importance had hitherto 
mifcarried ; and Florence, towards which he had been approaching 
for fome time, was, by the arrival of the duke d’ Urbino’s army, 
put in a condition to fet his power at defiance. Asit now became 
neceflary to change his rout, and to take inftantly fome new 
refolution; he fixed without hefitation on one no lefs daring 
in itfelf, than it was impious according to the opinion of that 
age. This was to affault and plunder Rome.. Many reafons, 
however, prompted him to it. He was fond of thwarting Lan- 
noy, who had undertaken for the fafety of that city; he ima- 
gined that the Emperor would be highly pleafed to fee Clement, 
the chief author of the league againft him, humbled; he flattered 
himfelf, that by gratifying the rapacity of his foldiers with fuch. 
immenfe booty, he would attach them for ever to his intereft; 
or (which is {till more probable than any of thefe) he hoped that 
by means of the power and fplendor he would acquire from the 
conquett of the firft city in Chriftendom, he might lay the foun- 
dation of an independent power; and that after fhaking off all 
connection with the Emperor, he might take poffeffion of Naples, 
or of {fome of the Italian ftates in his own name *. 


WHATEVER his motives were, he executed his refolution: 
with a rapidity equal to the boldnefs with which he had formed 
it. His foldiers, now that they had their prey in full view, 
complained neither of fatigue, nor famine, nor want of pay. 
No fooner did they begin to move from Tufcany towards Rome, 
than the Pope, fenfible at laft how fallacious the hopes had been 
on which he repofed, ftarted from his fecurity. But no time 
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now remained, even for a bold and decifive Pontiff, to have BooKIV. 
taken proper meafures, or to have formed any effectual plan of 
defence. Under Clement’s feeble condué&, all was confterna- 
tion, diforder, and irrefolution. He colleéted, however, fuch of 
his difbanded foldiers as {till remained in the city ; he armed the 
artificers of Rome, and the footmen and train-bearers of the 
Cardinals; he repaired the breaches in the walls; he begun to 
eret new works; he excommunicated Bourbon and all his 
troops, branding the Germans with the name of Lutherans, and 
the Spaniards with that of Moors’. ‘Trufting to thefe inef- 
fectual military preparations, or to his {piritual arms, which 
were ftill more defpifed by rapacious foldiers, he feems to have 
laid afide his natural timidity, and contrary to the advice of all 
his counfellors, determined to wait the approach of an enemy 
whom, by a timely retreat, he might eafily have avoided. 


5627. 


BOURBON, who faw the neceflity of difpatch, now that his Afuult of 
intentions were known, advanced with {fuch fpeed, that he diii 
gained feveral marches on the duke d’Urbino’s army, and 
encamped in the plains of Rome on the evening of the fifth of 
May. From thence he fhewed his foldiers the palaces and 
churches of that city, into which, as the capital of the Chriftian 
commonwealth, the wealth of all Europe had flowed during 
many centuries, without having been once violated by any 
hoftile hand ; and commanding them to refrefh themfelves that 
night, as a preparation for the aflault next day, promifed them 
in reward of their toils and valour, the poffeffion of all the trea- 

{fures accumulated there. 
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EARLY in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined to 
diftinguifh that day either by his death or the fuccefs of his 
enterprize, appeared at the head of his troops, clad in compleat 
armour, above which he wore a veft of white tiffue, that he 
might be more confpicuous both to his friends and to his ene- 
mies; and as all depended on one bold impreflion, he led them 
inftantly to fcale the walls. Three diftinét bodies, one of Ger- 
mans, another of Spaniards, and the laft of Italians, the three 
different nations of whom the army was compofed, were 
appointed to this fervice; a feparate attack was affigned to each; 
and the whole army advanced to fupport them as occafion 
fhould require. A thick mift concealed their approach until they 
reached almoft the brink of the ditch which furrounded the 
fuburbs; having planted their ladders in a moment, each 
brigade rufhed on to the affault with an impetuofity herghtened 
by national emulation. They were received at firft with forti- 
tude equal to their own; the Swifs in the Pope’s guards, and 
the veteran foldiers who had been affembled, fought with a cou- 
rage becoming men to whom the defence of the nobleft city in 
the world was entrufted. Bourbon’s troops, notwithftanding all 
their valour, gained: no ground, and even began to give way; 
when their leader, perceiving that on this critical moment 
the fate of the day depended, threw himfelf from his horfe, 
prefied to the front, {natched a fcaling ladder from a foldier, 
planted it againft the wall, and began to mount it, encouraging 
his men with his voice and hand, to follow him. But at that 
very inftant, a mufket bullet from the ramparts pierced his 
groin with a wound, which he immediately felt to be mortal; 
but he retained fo much prefence of mind as to defire thofe who 
were near him to cover his body with a cloak, that his death 
might not difhearten his troops; and foon after he expired witha 

courage 
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courage worthy of a better caufe, and which would have Boox Iv. 
entitled him to the higheft praife, if he had thus fallen in defence 
of his country, not at the head of its enemies’. 





15276 


Ir was impoffible, to conceal this fatal event from the The city 
army; the foldiers foon miffed their general, whom they were ` 
accuftomed to fee in every time of danger; but inftead of 
being difheartened by their lofs, it animated them with new 
valour; the name of Bourbon refounded along the line, accom- 
panied with the cry of blood and revenge. ‘The veterans who 
defended the walls, were foon overpowered by numbers; the 
untrained body of city recruits fled at the fight of danger, and 
the enemy with irrefiftible violence rufhed into the town. 





DuRING the combat, Clement was employed at the altar of 
St. Peter’s in offering up to heaven unavailing prayers for 
victory. No fooner was he informed that his troops began 
to give way than he fled with precipitation; and with an 
infatuation ftill more amazing than any thing already men- 
tioned, inftead of making his efcape by the oppofite gate 
where there was no enemy to oppofe it, he fhut himfelf up, 
together with thirteen cardinals, the foreign ambaffadors, and 
‘many perfons of diftinction, in the caftle of St. Angelo, which 
from his late misfortune, he might have known to be an infecure 
retreat. In his way from the Vatican to that fortrefs, he faw his 
troops flying before an enemy who purfued without giving 
quarter; he heard the cries and lamentations of the Roman 
citizens, and beheld the beginning of thofe calamities which 
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Book IV. his own credulity and ill-conduct had brought upon his fub- 
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IT is impoffible to defcribe, or even to imagine the mifery and 
horror of that fcene which followed. Whatever a city taken 
by ftorm can dread from military rage unreftrained by difcipline; 
whatever excefles the ferocity of the Germans, the avarice of 
the Spaniards, or the licentioufnefs of the Italians could com- 
mit, thefe the wretched inhabitants were obliged to {fuffer. 
Churches, palaces, and the houfes of private perfons were plun- 
dered without diftin@ion. No age, or character, or fex was 
exempt from injury. Cardinals, nobles, priefts, matrons, 
virgins, were all the prey of foldiers, and at the mercy of men 
deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did thefe outrages ceafe, 
as is ufual in towns which are carried by afliault, when the firft 
fury of the ftorm was over; the Imperialifts kept poffeffion of 
Rome feveral months; and during all that time the infolence 
and brutality of the foldiers fcarce abated. Their booty in 
ready money alone amounted to a million of ducats ; what they 
raifed by ranfoms and exactions far exceeded that fum. Rome, 


- though taken feveral different times by the northern nations, 


who over-ran the Empire in the fifth and {fixth centuries, was 
never treated with fo much cruelty by the barbarous and heathen 
Huns, Vandals or Goths, as now by the bigotted fubje&ts of 
a catholic Monarch ". 


AFTER Bourbon’s death, the command of the Imperial army 
devolved on Philibert de Chalons prince of Orange, who with 


t Jov. Vit. Colon. 165. u Jov. Vit. Colon. 166. Guic.1. 18.440, &c. 
Comment. de capta urbe Roma ap. Scardium 2.230. Ulloa Vita dell. Carlo V. 
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difficulty prevailed on as many'of his foldiers to defit from the Boox IV. 
pillage, as were neceflary to inveft the caftle of St. Angelo. af 
Clement was immediately fenfible of his error in having retired 

into that ill provided and untenable fort. But as the Imperialifts, 
{corning difcipline, and intent only on plunder, puthed the ficge © 

with little vigour, he did not defpair of holding out, until the 

duke d’ Urbino fhould come to his relief. That general ad- 

vanced at the head of an army compofed of Venetians, Floren- 

tines, and Swifs in the pay of France, of fufficient ftrength to 

have delivered Clement from the prefent danger. But d’Urbino, 
preferring the indulgence of his hatred againft the family of 

Medici to the glory of delivering the capital of Chriftendom, 

and the head of the church, pronounced the enterprize to be 

too hazardous; and having, from an exquifite refinement in 
revenge, marched forward fo far, that his army being feen from 

the ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the Pope with the profpect 

of certain relief, he immediately retired *. Clement, deprived enen 
of every refource, and reduced to fuch extremity of famine P,ifoner. 
as to. feed on affes flefh ”, was obliged to capitulate on fuch June 6. 
conditions as the conquerors were pleafed to prefcribe. He 

agreed to pay four hundred thoufand ducats to the army ; to 
furrender to the Emperor all the places of ftrength belonging 

to the church; and, befides giving hoftages, to remain a pri-’ 

foner himfelf until the chief articles were performed. He 

was committed to the care of Alarcon, who, by his fevere vigi- 

lance in guarding Francis, had given full proof of his being 
qualified for that office; and thus, by a fingular accident, the 

fame man had the cuftody of the two moft illuftrious perfonages 

who had been made prifoners in Europe during feveral ages. 
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THE account of this extraordinary and unexpcéted event was 
no lefs furprizing than agreeable to the Emperor. But in order 
to conceal his joy from his fubje@s, who were filled with horror 
at the fuccefs and crimes of their countrymen, and to leffen the 
indignation of the reft of Europe, he declared that Rome had 
been afflaulted without any order from him; he wrote to all 
the princes with whom he was in alliance, difclaiming his 
having had any knowledge of Bourbon’s intention *; he put 
himfelf and court into mourning; commanded the rejoicings 
which had been ordered for the birth of his fon Philip to be 
{topped; and employing an artifice no lefs hypocritical than 
grofs, he appointed prayers and proceffions throughout all Spain 
for the recovery of the Pope’s liberty, which by an order to 
his generals he could have immediately granted him *. 


THE good fortune of the houfe of Auftria was no lefs con- 
{picuous in another part of Europe. Solyman having invaded 
Hungary with an army three hundred thoufand ftrong, Lewis II. 
King of that country, and of Bohemia, a weak and unexpe- 
rienced prince, advanced rafhly to meet him with a body of 
men which did not amount to thirty thoufand. With an im- 
prudence ftill more unpardonable, he gave the command of 
thefe troops to Paul Tomorri, a Francifcan monk, archbifhop of 
Golocza. This aukward general, in the drefs of his order, 
girt with its cord, marched at the head of the troops; and 
hurried on by his own prefumption, as well as by the impe- 
tuofity of nobles who defpifed danger, but’ were impatient of 
long fervice, fought the fatal battle of Mohacz, in which the 
King, the flower of the Hungarian nobility, and upwards of 
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twenty thoufand men fell the victims of his folly and ul-con- Boox IV. 


dua. Solyman, after his victory, feized and kept poffeffion of 
feveral towns of greateft ftrength in the fouthern provinces of 
Hungary, and over-running the reft of the country, carried 
near two hundred thoufand perfons into captivity. As Lewis 
was the laft male of the royal family of Jagellon, the Archduke 
Ferdinand claimed both his crowns. ‘This claim was founded 
on a double title; the one derived from the ancient pretenfions 
of the houfe of Auftria to both kingdoms; the other from the 
right of his wife, the only fifter of the deceafed Monarch. The 
feudal inftitutions however fubfifted both in Hungary and 
Bohemia in fuch vigour, and the nobles poffeffed fuch extenfive 
power, that the crowns were {till elective, and Ferdinand’s rights, 
if they had not been powerfully fupported, would have met 
with little regard. But his own perfonal merit ; the refpect duc 
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neceflity of chufing a prince able to afford his fubjeéts {fome 
additional protection againft the Turkifh arms, which, as they 
had felt their weight fo lately, they greatly dreaded; together 
with the intrigues of his fifter, who had been married to the late 
King, overcame the prejudices which the Hungarians had con- 
ceived againft the Archduke as a foreigner; and though a 
confiderable party voted for the Vaywode of Tranfilvania, 
at length fecured Ferdinand the throne of that kingdom. 
The ftates of Bohemia imitated the example of their neighbour 
kingdom ; but in order to afcertain and fecure their own privi- 
leges, they obliged Ferdinand before his coronation, to fubfcribe 
a deed which they term a Rever/e, declaring that he held that 
crown not by any previous right, but by their gratuitous and 
voluntary election. By fuch a vaft acceflion of territories, 
the hereditary poffefion of which they {fecured in. procefs 
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of time to their family, the princes of the houfe of Auftria 
attained that pre-eminence in power which hath rendered them 
fo formidable to the reft of Germany’. 


THE diffenfions between the Pope and Emperor proved 
extremely favourable to the progrefs of Lutheranifm. Charles, 
exafperated by Clement’s conduct, and fully employed in oppo- 
fing the league which he had formed againft them, had little 
inclination and lefs leifure to take any meafures for fupprefling 
the new opinions in Germany. In a diet of the Empire held at 
Spires, the ftate of religion came to be confidered, and all that 
the Emperor required of the princes was, that they would wait 
patiently, and without encouraging innovations, for the meeting 
of a general council which he had demanded of the Pope. They, 
in return, acknowledged the convocation of a council to be the 
proper and regular ftep towards reforming abufes in the church;, 
but contended, that a national council held in Germany would be 
more effectual for that purpofe than what he had propofed. To 
his advice, concerning the dif{couragement of innovations, they 
paid fo little regard, that even during the meeting of the diet at 
Spires, the divines who attended the Elector of Saxony and 
Landgrave of Heffe-Caffel thither, preached publickly, and 
adminiftered the facraments according to the rites of the reformed: 
church‘. The Emperor’s own example imboldened the Ger- 
mans. to treat the Papal authority with little reverence. During 
the heat of his refentment againft Clement, he had publithed a 
long reply to an angry brieve which the Pope had intended as an. 
apology tor his own conduct. In this manifefto, the Emperor,. 


t Stepb. Broderick Procanelarii Hungar. Clades in campo Mohacz ap. Scar- 
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after having enumerated many inftances of that Pontiff’s ingra- Book IV. 
titude, deceit and ambition, all which he painted in the ftronget “~~ 


and moft aggravated colours, appealed from him to a gencral 
council. At the fame time, he wrote to the college of Cardi- 
nals, complaining of Clement’s partiality and injuftice; and 
requiring them, if he refufed or delayed to call a council, to 
manifeft their concern for the peace of the Chriftian Church, 
fo fhamefully neglected by its chief paftor, by fummoning that 
affembly in their own name‘. This manifefto, {carce inferior 
in virulence to the inveétives of Luther himfelf, was difperfed 
over Germany with great induftry, and being eagerly read by 
perfons of every rank, did much more than counterbalance the 
effect of all Charles’s declarations againft the new opinions. 


4 Goldaft. Polit. Imper. p. 984. 
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H E account of the cruel manner in which the Pope had 

been treated, filled all Europe with aftonifhment or 
horror. ‘To fee a Chriftan Emperor, who, by poffeffing that 
dignity, ought to have been the protector and advocate of the 
holy fee, lay violent hands on him who reprefented Chrift on 
earth, and detain his facred perfon in a rigorous captivity, was 
confidered as an impiety that merited the fevereft vengeance, and 
which called for the immediate interpofition of every dutiful 
fon of the church. Francis and Henry, alarmed at the progrefs 
of the Imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the taking of 


Rome, entered into a clofer alliance; and, in order to give fome 
check 
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check to the Emperor’s ambition, had agreed tomake a vigorous Book V. 
diverfion in the Low-Countries. The force of every motive a 
which had influenced them at that time, was now increafed; 
and to thefe were added, the defire of refcuing the Pope out of 
the Emperor’s hands,a meafure nolefs political, than it appeared 
to be pious. This, however, rendered it neceflary to abandon 
their defigns on the Low-Countries, and to make Italy the feat 
of war, as it was by vigorous operations in that country, they 
might promife moft certainly upon delivering Rome, and fetting 
Clement at liberty. Francis being now fenfible, that in his 
fyftem with regard to the affairs of Italy, the {pirit of refinement 
had carried him too far; and that, by an excefs of remifinefs, 
he had allowed Charles to attain advantages which he might 
eafily have prevented, was eager to make reparation for an error 
of which he was not often guilty, by an activity more fuitable 
to his temper. Henry thought his interpofition neceflary, in 
order to hinder the Emperor from becoming matter of all Italy, 
and acquiring by that means fuch fuperiority of power, as would 
enable him, for the future, to dictate without controul to the 
other princes of Europe. Wolfey, whom Francis had taken: 
care to fecure by flattery and prefents, the certain methods of 
gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could incenfe his 
mafter againft the Emperor. Befides all thefe publick con- 
fiderations, Henry was influenced by one of a more private 
nature; having begun about this time to form his great {cheme: 
of divorcing Catharine of Aragon, towards the execution of 
which he knew that the fanction of Papal authority would be 
neceflary, he was defirous to acquire as much merit as poffible 
with Clement, by appearing to be the chief inflrument of his 
deliverance, | 
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Tue negociation, between princes thus difpofed, was not 
tedious. Wolfey himfelf conducted it, on the part of his fove- 
rcien, with unbounded powers. Francis treated with him in 
perion at Amiens, where the Cardinal appeared, and was received 
with royal magnificence. A marriage betwcen the duke of 
Orleans and the princefs Mary was agreed to as the bafis of the 
confederacy ; it was refolved that Italy fhould be the theatre of 
war; the ftrength of the army which fhould take the field, and 
the contingent of troops or of money which eac] prince fhould 
furnifh, were fettled; and if the Emperor did not accept of the 
propofals they were jointly to make him, they bound them- 
{elves immediately to declare war, and to begin hoftilities. 
Henry, who took every refolution with impetuofity, entered fo 


eagerly into this new alliance, that in order to give Francis the 


{trongeft proof of his friendfhip and refpe&, he formally renoun- 
ced the ancient claim of the Englifh Monarchs to the crown of 
France, which had long been the pride and ruin of the nation ; 
as a full compenfation for which, he accepted a pention of fifty 
thoufand crowns, to be paid annually to himfelf and his fuc- 


ceflors*. 


MEANWHILE the Pope, being unable to fulfil the conditions 
of his capitulation, remained a prifoner under the fevere cuftody 
of Alarcon. The Florentines no fooner heard of what had hap- 
pened at Rome, than they ran to arms in a tumultuous manner; 
expelled the Cardinal di Cortona, who governed their city in the 
Pope’s name; defaced the arms of the Medici; broke in pieces 
the ftatues of Leo and Clement; and declaring themfelves a free 
ftate, re-eftablifhed their ancient popular government. The 
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Venetians, taking advantage of the calamity of their ally the Pope, Book V. 
feized Ravenna, and other places belonging to the church, under a 
pretext of keeping them in depofite. The duxes of Urbino and 

Ferrara, laid hold likewi on part of the fpoils of the unfortunate 

Pontiff, whom they confidered as irretrievably ruined '. 


LANNOY, on the other hand, laboured to derive fome {olid The Imperial 
benefit from that unforefeen event, which yave fuch fplendour an 
and fuperiority to his mafter’s arms. For this purpofe he marched 
to Rome, together with Moncada, and the marquis del Guafto, 
at the head of all the troops they could affemble in the kingdom 
of Naples. The arrival of this reinforcement brought new cala- 
mitics on the unhappy citizens of Rome; for the foldiers, envy- 
ing the wealth of their companions, imitated their licence, and 
with the utmoft rapacity gathered the gleanings, which had 
efcaped the avarice of the Spaniards and Germans. There was 
not now any army in Italy capable of making head againft the 
Imperialifts; and nothing more was requifite to reduce Bologna, 
and the other townsin the ecclefiaftical ftate, than to have appeared 
before them. But the foldiers having been fo long accuftomed, 
under Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of difcipline, and having 
talted the fweets of living at difcretion in a great city, almoft 
without the controul of a fuperior, were become {fo impa- 

tent of military fabordinaticn, and fo averfe to fervice, that 
they refufed to leave Rome, unlefs all their arrears were paid; a 
condition which they knew to be impoffible; and declared, that 
they wouid not obey any other perfon than the prince of Orange, 
whom the army had chofen general. Lannoy, finding that i: 
was no longer fafe for him to remain among l.centious troops, 
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who defpifed his dignity, and hated his perfon, returned to 
Naples; {foon after the marquis del Guafto and Moncada 
thought it prudent to quit Rome for the fame reafon. ‘The 
prince of Orange, a general only in name, and by the moft pre- 
carious of all tenures, the good will of foldiers whom fuccefs 
and licence had rendered capricious, was obliged to pay more 
attention to their humors, than they did to his commands. 
Thus the Emperor, inftead of reaping any of the advantages he 
might have expected from the reduction of Rome, had the mor- 


tification to fee the moft formidable body of troops he had ever 


brought into the field, continue in a ftate of inactivity from 
which it was impoflible to rouze them 5. 


THis gave the King of France and the Venetians leifure to 
form new {fchemes, and to enter into new engagements for 
delivering the Pope, and preferving the liberties of Italy. The 
newly reftored republick of Florence very imprudently joined with 
them, and Lautrec, of whofe abilities the Italians entertained a 
much more favourable opinion than his own matter, was, in 


order to gratify them, appointed generaliflimo of the league. 


It was with the utmoft reluctance he undertook that office, 
being unwilling to expofe himfelf a fecond time to the difficul- 
ties and difgraces which the negligence of the King, or the 
malice of his favourites might bring upon him. The beft 
troops in France marched under his command, and the King 
of England, though he had not yet declared war againft the 
Emperor, advanced a confiderable fum towards carrying on the 
expedition. Lautrec’s firft operations were priident, vigorous, 
and fuccefsful. By the affiftance of Andrew Doria, the ableft 
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fea officer of that age, he rendered himfelf mafter of Genoa, Book V. 
and re-eftablifhed in that republick the faétion of the Fregofi, — = 
together with the dominion of France. He obliged Alexandria 
to furrender after a fhort fiege, and reduced all the country on that 
fide of the Tefino. He took Pavia, which had fo long refifted 
the arms of his fovereign, by affault, and plundered it with that 
cruelty which the memory of the fatal difafter that had befal- 
len the French nation before its walls naturally infpired. 
All the Milanefe, which Antonio de Leyva defended with a 
{mall body of troops kept together and fupported by his own 
addrefs and induftry, muft have {foon fubmitted to his power, 
if he had continued to bend the force of his arms again{t that 
country. But Lautrec durft not compleat a conqueft which 
would have been fo honourable to himfelf, and of fuch advan- 
tage to the league. Francis knew his confederates to be more 
defirous of circumfcribing the Imperial power in Italy, than 
of acquiring new territories for him, and was afraid that if 
Sforza were once re-eftablifhed in Milan, they would fecond but 
coldly the attack which he intended to make on the kingdom of 
Naples. For this reafon he inftruéted Lautrec not to pufh his 
operations with too much vigour in Lombardy ; and happily the 
importunities of the Pope, and the follicitations of the Floren- 
tines, the one for relief, and the other for protection, were fo 
urgent as afforded him a decent pretext to march forward without 
yielding to the intreaties of the Venetians and Sforza, who 
infifted on his laying fiege to Milan ^. 
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WHILE Lautrec advanced flowly towards Rome, the Empe- 
ror had time to deliberate concerning the difpofal of the Pope’s 


The Emperor perfon, who ftill remained a prifoner in the caftle of St. Angelo. 


fets the Pope 
al liberty. 


Feb. 14. 


Notwithftanding the fpecious veil of religion with which he 
ufually endeavoured to cover his actions, Charles in many in- 
{tances appears to have been but little under the influence of 
religious confiderations, and had frequently on this occafion 
expreffed an inclination to tranfport the Pope into Spain, that 
he might indulge his ambition with the fpeCtacle of the two 
moft illuftrious perfonages in Europe fucceflively prifoners in 
his court. But the fear of giving new offence to all Chriften- 
dom, andof filling his own fubje&ts with horror, obliged him to 
forego that fatisfactions. The progrefs of the confederates 
made it now neceflary either to fet the Pope at liberty, or to 
remove him to fome place of confinement more fecure than the 
caftle of St. Angelo. Many confiderations induced him to pre- 
fer the former, particularly his want of the money requifite as 
well for recruiting his army, as for paying off the vaft arrears 
due to it. In order to obtain this he had aflembled the Cortes 
of Caftile at Valladolid about the beginning of the year, and 
having laid before them the ftate of his affairs, and reprefented 
the neceflity of making great preparations to refift the enemies, 
whom envy at the fuccefs which had crowned his arms would 
unite againft him, he demanded a large fupply in the moft 
prefling terms. But the Cortes, as the nation was already ex- 
haufted by extraordinary donatives, refufed to load it with any 
new burden, and in fpite of all his endeavours to gain or to 
intimidate the members, perfifted in this refolution ^ No re- 
fource, therefore, remained but the extorting from Clement, 
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by way of ranfom, a fum fufficient for difcharging what was Book V. 
due to his troops, without which it was vain to mention to ~~ a 

r — a 
them their leaving Rome. 


Nor was the Pope inaétive on his part, or his intrigues un- 
fuccefsful towards haftening fuch a treaty. By flattery, and 
the appearance of unbounded confidence, he difarmed the re- 
fentment of the cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon his vanity; 
which made him defirous of fhewing the world that as his 
power had at firft deprefled the Pope, it could now raife him 
to his former dignity. By favours and promifes he gained 
Moroné, who, by one of thofe whimfical revolutions which 
occur fo often in his life, and which fo ftrongly difplay his 
character, had now recovered his credit and authority with the 
Imperialifts. The addrefs and influence of two fuch men eafily 
removed all the difficulties of the Emperor’s ambafladors, and 
brought to a conclufion the treaty for Clement’s liberty, upon 
conditions hard indeed, but not more intolerable than a prince 
in his fituation had reafon toexpect. He wasobliged to advance 
in ready money an hundred thoufand crowns for the ufe of the 
army; to pay the fame fum at the diftance of a fortnight; and 
at the end of three months, an hundred and fifty thoufand 
more. He engaged not to take partin the war againft Charles, 
either in Lombardy or in Naples; he granted him a cruzado, 
and the tenth of ecclefiaftical revenues in Spain; and he not 
only gave hoftages, but put the Emperor in poffeffion of feveral 
towns, as a fecurity for the performance of thefe articles *. 
Having raifed the firft moiety by a fale of ecclefiaftical dignities 
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Book V. and benefices, and other expedients equally uncanonical, a day 


5527, 


December 6. 


Overtures of 
the Emperor 
to Francis 
and Henry, 


was fixed for delivering him from imprifonment. But Clement, 


impatient to be free, after a tedious confinement of fix months, 
as well as full of the fufpicion and diftruft natural to the unfor- 


tunate, was fo much afraid that the Imperialifts might ftill throw 
in obftacles to put off his deliverance, that he difguifed himfelf the 
preceding nightin the habit of a merchant, and Alarcon having 
remitted fomewhat of his vigilance upon the conclufion of the 
treaty, he made his efcape undifcovered. He arrived before next 
morning, without any attendants but a fingle officer, at Orvieto; 
and from thence wrote a letter of thanks to Lautrec, as the chief 
inftrument of procuring him liberty’. 


DuRING thefe tranfa€tions, the ambafladors of France and 





England repaired to Spain, in confequence of the treaty which 





Wolfey had concluded with the French King. The Emperor, 
unwilling to draw on himfelf the united forces of the. two Mo- 
narchs, difcovered an inclination to relax fomewhat the rigour 
of the treaty of Madrid, to which, hitherto, he had adhered 
inflexibly. He offered to accept of the two millions of crowns 
which Francis had propofed to pay as an equivalent for the dutchy 
of Burgundy, and to fet his fons at liberty on condition that he 
would recal his army out of Italy, and reftore Genoa together 
with the other conquefts he had made in that country. With 
regard to Sforza, he infifted that his fate fhould be determined 
by the judges appointed toenquire into his crimes. 'Fhefe pro- 
pofitions being made to Henry, he tranfmitted them to his ally 
the French King, whem it more nearly concerned to examine, 
and to anfwer them; and if Francis had been fincerely folicitous 
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either to conclude peace, or preferve confiftency in his own Book V. 
condu&, he ought inftantly to have clofed with overtures which 
differed but little from the propofitions he himfelf had formerly 
made‘. But his views were now much changed; his alliance 
with Henry; Lautrec’s progrefs in Italy, and the fuperiority of 
his army there above that of the Emperor, {carce left him room 
to doubt of the fuccefs of his enterprize againft Naples. Full 
of thefe fanguine hopes, he was at no lofs to find pretexts for 
rejecting or evading what the Emperor had propofed. Under 
the appearance of fympathy with Sforza, for whofe interefts he 
had not hitherto difcovered much folicitude, he again demanded 
the full and unconditional re-eftablifhment of that unfortunate 
prince in his dominions. Under colour of its being imprudent 
to rely on the Emperor’s fincerity, he infifted that his fons 
fhould be fet at liberty before the French troops left Italy, or 
furrendered Genoa. The unreafonablenefs of thefe demands, as 
well as the reproachful infinuation with which they were ac- 
companied, irritated Charles to fuch a degree that he could 
{carce liften to them with patience; and repenting of his modera- 
tion which had made fo little impreflion on his enemies, de- 
‘clared that he would not depart in the {malleft article from the 
conditions he had now offered. Upon this the French and 
Englifh ambaffadors, for Henry had been drawn unaccount- 
-ably to concur with Francis in thefe ftrange propofitions, de- 
manded and obtained their audience of leave *. 





1527. 


NExT day, two heralds who had accompanied the ambafla- r528. 
dors of purpofe, though they had hitherto concealed their cha- aay ams 
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racter, having affumed the enfigns of their office, appeared in 
the Emperor’s court, and being admitted into his prefence, they 
in the name of their refpective mafters, and with all the folem- 
nities cuftomary on fuch occafions, dencunced war againft him. 
Charles received both with a dignity fuitable to his own rank, 
but fpoke to each in a tone adapted to the fentiments which he 
entertained of their fovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the 
Englifh Monarch with a firmnefs tempered by fome degree of 
decency and refpe&. His reply to the French King abounded 
with that acrimony of. éxpreffion, which perfonal rivalfhip, 


-exafperated by the memory of many injuries inflicted as well 


as fuffered, naturally fuggefts. He defired the French herald 
to acquaint his fovereign, that he would henceforth confider 


him as a bafe violator of publick faith, and a ftranger to the 


honor and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too high 
{pirited to bear fuch an imputation, had recourfe to an uncom- 
mon expedient in order to vindicate his chara@ter. He inftantly 
fent back the herald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave 
the Emperor the lie in form, challenged him to fingle combat, 


requiring him to name the ‘time and place of the encounter, 


and the weapons with which he chofe to fight. Charles, as he 
was not inferior to his rival in fpirit or bravery, readily ac- 


‘cepted the challenge; but after feveral meflages concerning the 
arrangement of all the circumftances relative to the combat, 
accompanied with mutual reproaches, bordering on the moft 
indecent fcurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more becoming the 
heroes of romance than the two greateft Monarchs of their age, 


were entirely laid afide '. 
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THE example, of two perfonages fo illuftrious drew fuch ge- 


neral attention, and carried along with it fo much authority, as 
gave rife to an important change in manners afl over Europe. 
Duels, as has already been obferved, had long been permitted by 
the laws of all the European nations, and forming a part of their 
jurifprudence, were authorized by the magiftrate on many occa- 
fions as the moft proper method of terminating queflions with re- 
gard to property, or of deciding in thofe which refpected crimes. 


But fingle combats being confidered as folemn appeals to the 
omnifcience and juftice of the fupreme Being, they were al-- 


lowed only in publick caufes, according to the prefcription of 
law, and carried on in a judicial form. Men- accuftomed to 
this manner of decifion in courts of juftice, were naturally led 
to apply it to perfonal and private quarrels. Duels, which 


at firft could be appointed by the civil judge alone, were fought 


without the interpofition of his authority, and in cafes to 


which the laws did not extend. The tranfaction between. 
Charles and Frantis ftrongly countenanced this. practice. Upon. 


every affront, or injury which feemed to touch his honour, a 
gentleman thought himfelf entitled to draw his fword, and to 
call on his adverfary to make reparation. Such an opinion in- 
troduced among men of fierce courage, of high fpirit, and of 


rude manners, when offence was often given, and revenge was- 
always prompt, produced moft fatal confequences. Much of 


the beft blood in Chriftendom was fhed; many ufeful lives were 
facrificed ; and at fome periods, war itfelf hath fcarce been more 


deftructive than thefe contefts of honour. So powerful, how=. 


ever, is the dominion of fafhion, that neither the terror of penal 


laws, nor reverence for religion have been able entirely to abo~ 


líh a practice unknown among the ancients, and not juftifiable 
by 
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by any principle of reafon; though at the fame time it muft be 
admitted, that to this abfurd cuftom, we muft afcribe in fome 
degree the extraordinary gentlenefs and complaifance of mo- 
dern manners, and that refpectful attention of one man to an- 
other, which, at prefent, render the focial intercourfes of life 
far more agreeable and decent than among the moft civilized 
nations of antiquity. 


WHILE the two Monarchs feemed fo eager to terminate their 
quarrel by a perfonal combat, Lautrec continued his operations 
which promifed to be more decifive. His army, which was 
now increafed to thirty-five thoufand men, advanced by great 
marches towards Naples. The terror of their approach, as well 
as the remonftrances and the entreaties of the prince of Orange, 
prevailed at laft on the Imperial troops, though with difficulty, 
to quit Rome, of which they had kept poffeflion during ten 
months? But of that flourifhing army which had entered the 
city, {carce one half remained; the reft, cut off by the plague, 
or wafted by difeafes, the effects of their inactivity, intempe- 
rance, and debauchery, fell vidtims to their own crimes ™. Lau- 
trec made the greateft efforts to attack them in their retreat to- 
wards the Neapolitan territories, which would have finifhed the 
war at one blow. But the prudence of their leaders difappointed 
all his meafures, and conducted them with little lofs to Naples. 
The people of that kingdom, always the prey of every invader, 
extremely impatient to fhake off the Spanifh yoke, received the 
French with open arms, wherever they appeared to take poffef- 
fion; and Gaeta and Naples excepted, fearce any place of impor- 
tance remained in the hands of the Imperialifts. The prefervation 
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of the former was owing to the ftrength of its fortifications, 
that of the latter to the prefence of the imperial army. Lautrec, 
however, fat down before Naples, but finding it vain to think of 
reducing by force a city defended by fo many troops, he was 
obliged to employ the flower, but Iefs dangerous method of 
bleckade ; and having taken meafures wiiich appeared to him 
effetual, he confidently aflured his mafter, that famine would 
foon compel the befieged to capitulate. Thefe hopes weve 
ftrongly confirmed by the defeat of a vigorous attempt made by 
the enemy in order to recover the command of the fea. The 
gallies of Andrew Doria, under the command of his nephew 
Philippino, guardcdthe mouth of the harbour. Moncada, who 
had fucceedcd Lannoy in the vice-royalty, rigged out a number 
of gallies fuperior to Doria’s, and going on board himfelf, 
together with the marquis del Guaito, and the fiower of the 
Spanifh officers and foldiers, attacked Doria before the arrival 
of the Venetian and French fleets. But Doria, by his 
fuperior {kill in naval operations, eafily triumphed over the 
valour and number of the Spaniards. ‘The viceroy was killed, 
moft of his fleet deftroyed, and Guafto, with many officers of 
diftinction being taken prifoners, were put on board the captive 
gallics, and {ent by Philippino, as trophies of his victory, to his 
uncie”, 


BuT notwithftanding this flattering prof{pect of fuccefs, many 
circumftances concurred to fruftrate Lautrec’s expectations. 
Clement, though he always acknowledged his being indebted 
to Francis for the recovery of his liberty, and often complained 
of the crucl treatment he had met with from the Emperor, was 
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not influenced at this juncture by principles of gratitude, nor. 
which is more extraordinary, was he fwayed by the defire of 
revenge. His paft misfortunes rendered him more cautious than 
ever, and his recolleQion of the errors which he had committed, 
increafed the natural irrefolution of his mind. While he amufed 
Francis with promifes, he fecretly negociated with Charles; and 
being follicitous, above all things, to re-eftablifh his family in 
Florence with their ancient authority, which he could not expect 
from Francis, who had entered into ftri& alliance with the 
new republick, he leaned rather towards the fide of his enemy 
than that of his benefactor, and gave Lautrec no affiftance 
towards carrying on his operations. The Venetians, viewing 
with jealoufy the progrefs of the French arms, were intent only 
on recovering {uch maritime towns in the Neapolitan domi— 
nions as were to be poflefled by their republick, while they 
were altogether carelefs about the reduction of Naples, on which 
the fuccefs of the common caufe depended®. The King of 
England, inftead of being able, as had been projected, to em- 
barafs the Emperor by attacking his territories in the Low- 
Countries, found his fubjects.fo averfe to an unneceflary war, 
which would have ruined the trade of the nation, that in 
order to filence their clamours, and put a ftop to the infurrec- 
tions ready to break out among them, he was compelled to con- 
clude a truce for eight months with the governefs of the Nether- 
lands’. Francis himfelf, with the fame unpardonable inattention 
of which he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had 
fuffered fo feverely, neglected to make proper remittances to 
Eautrec for the fupport of his army *. 
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T HESE unexpected events retarded the progrefs of the French, 
and difcouraged both the general and his troops; but the revolt 
of Andrew Doria proved a fatal blow to all their meaiures. 
That gallant officer, the citizen of a republick, and trained up 
from his infancy in the fea-fervice, retained the fpirit of inde- 
pendence natural to the former, and the plain liberal manners 
peculiar to the latter. A perfect ftranger to the arts of fub- 
miffion or flattery neceflary in courts, and confcious at the 
fame time of his own merit and importance, he always offered 
his advice with freedom, and often preferred his complaints and 
remonftrances with boldnefs. The French minifters, unac- 
cuftomed to fuch liberties, determined to ruin a man who treated 
them with fo little deference; and though Francis himfelf had a 
Juft fenfe of Doria’s fervices, as well as an high efteem for his 
character, the courtiers, by continually reprefenting him as a 
man haughty, intractable, and more folicitous toaggrandize him- 
felf, than to promote the intereft of France, gradually under- 
mined the foundations of his credit, and filled the King’s mind 
with fufpicion and diftruft. From thence proceeded feveral 
affronts and indignities put upon Doria. His appointments 
were not regularly paid; his advice, even in naval affairs, was 
often flighted; an attempt was made to {eize the prifoners taken 
by his nephew in the fea-fight off Naples; all which he bore 
with abundance of ill humour. But an injury offered to his 
country, traniported him beyond all bounds ef patience. The 
French began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, and, 
removing thither fome branches of trade carried on at Genoa, 
plainly fhewed that they intended to render that town, long the 
object of jealoufy and hatred to the Genoefe, their rival in wealth 
and commerce. Doria, animated with a patriotic zeal for the 
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Book V. honour and intereft of his country, remonftrated againft this in. 


1528. 
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the higheft tone, not without threats, if the meafure were not 
inftantly abandoned. ‘This. bold action, aggravated by the 
malice of the courtiers, and placed in the moft odious light, irri- 
tated Francis to fuch a degree, that he commanded Barbefieux, 
whom he appointed admiral of the Levant, to fail diretly to 
Genoa with the French fleet, to arreft Doria, and to feize 
his gallies. ‘This rafh order, of which the moft profound 
fecrecy alone could have fecured the execution, was concealed: 
with fo little care, that Doria got timely intelligence of it, and. 
retired with all his gallies to a place of fafety. Guafto, his 
prifoner, who had long obferved and fomented his growing dif-. 
content, and had often allured him by magnificent promifes to 
enter into the Emperor's fervice, laid hold on this favourable 
opportunity. While his indignation and refentment were at 
their height, he prevailed on him to difpatch one of his officers 
to the Imperial court with his overtures and demands. The 
negociation was not long; Charles, fully fenfible of the impor- 
tance of fuch an acquifition, granted him whatever terms he 
required. Doria {ent back his commiflion, together with the 
collar of St. Michael to Francis, and hoifting the Imperial colours, 
failed with all his galleys towards Naples, not to block up the 
harbour of that unhappy city as he had formerly engaged, but 
to bring them protection and deliverance. 


His arrival opened the communication with the fea, and 
reftored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced to the laft 
extremity; and the French, having loĝ their fuperiority at 
fea, were foon reduced to great ftraits for want of provifions. 
The prince of Orange, who fucceeded the viceroy in the com- 
mand of the Imperial army, fhewed himfelf by his prudent 
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conduct worthy of that honour which his good fortune and Book V. 
the death of his generals had twice acquired him. Beloved by 
the troops, who remembering the profperity they had enjoyed 
under his command, ferved him with the utmoft alacrity, he 
let flip no opportunity of haraffing the enemy, and by continual 
alarms or fallies, fatigued and weakened them‘. As an addı- 
tion to all thefe misfortunes, the difeafes common in that coun- 

_ try during the fultry months, began to break out among the 
French troops. The prifoners communicated to them the peft- 
lence which the Imperial army had brought to Naples from 
Rome, and it raged with fuch violence, that few, either officers 
or foldiers, efcaped the infe€tion. Of the whole army, not four 
thoufand men, a number fcarce fufficient to defend the camp, 
were capable of doing duty’; and being now befieged in their 
turn, they fuffered all the miferies from which the Imperialifts 
were delivered. Lautrec, after ftruggling long with fo many . 
difappointments and calamities, which preyed on his mind at 
the fame time that the peftilence wafted his body, died, lament- 
ing the negligence of his fovereign, and theinfidehty of his allies, 
to which fo many brave men had fallen victims’. By his 
death, and the indifpofition of the other generals, .the command 
devolved on the marquis de Saluces, an officer altogether un- — 
equal to fuch a truft. He, with troops no lefs difpirited than 
reduced, retreated in diforder to Averfa; which town being 
invefted by the prince of Orange, Saluces was under the necef- 

fity of confenting, that he himfelf fhould remain a prifoner of 

war, that his troops fhould lay down their arms and colours, give 

up their baggage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of 
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France. By this ignominious capitulation, the wretched remains 
of the French army were faved; and the Emperor, by his own 
perfeverance and the good conduct of his generals, acquired 
once more the fuperiority in Italy”. 


THE lofs of Genoa followed immediately upon theruin of the 
army in Naples. To deliver his country from the dominion of 
foreigners was Doria’s higheft ambition, and had been his prin- 
cipal inducement to quit the fervice of France, and enter into 
that of the Emperor. A moft favourable opportunity for exe- 
cuting this honourable enterprize now prefented itfelf. The.city 
of Genoa, affli€ted by the peftilence, was almoft deferted by its 
inhabitants; the French garrifon being neither regul:.rly paid nor 
recruited, was reduced to an inconfiderable number; Doria’s emil- 
faries found that fuch of the citizens as remained, being weary 
alike of the French and Imperial yoke, the rigour of which they 
had alternately felt, were ready to welcome him as their deli- 
verer, and to fecond all his meafures. Things wearing this pro- 
mifing afpe&, he failed towards the coaft of Genoa; on his approach 
the French gallies retired; afmall body of men which he landed, 
furprized one of the gates of Genoain the night time ; Trivulci, 
the French governor, with his feeble garrifon, fhut himfelf up in 
the citadel, and Doria took poffeffion of the town without blood- 
fhed orrefiftance. Want of provifions quickly obliged Trivulci 
to capitulate; the people, eager to abolifh fuch an odious 
monument of their fervitude, ran together with a tumultuous 
violence, and levelled the citadel with the ground. 


Ir was now in Doria’s power to have rendered himfelf the 
fovereign of his country, which he had fo happily freed from 
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oppreflion. The fameof his former actions, the fuccefs of his pre- Book V. 


fent attempt, the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of his 
countrymen, together with the fupport of the Emperor, all con- 
{pired tofacilitate his attaining the fupreme authority, and invited 
him to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which there are 
few examples, he facrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himfelf 
to the virtuous fatisfaction of eftablifhing liberty in his country, 
the higheft object at which ambition can aim. Having aflembled 
the whole body of the people in the court before ‘his palace, he 
affured them, that the happinefs of feeing them once more in 
poffeffion of freedom, was to him a full reward for all his fer- 
vices; that more dehghted with the name of citizen than of fove- 
reign, he claimed no pre-eminence or power above his. equals; 
but remitted entirely to them the right of fettling what form of 
government they would now chufe to be eftablifhed among them. 
The people litened to him with tears of admiration, and of 
joy. Twelve perfons were elected to new-model the conftitu- 
tion of the republick. The influence of Doria’s virtue and 
example, communicated itfelf to his countrymen; the factions 
which had long torn and ruined the ftate, feemed to be forgot- 
ten; prudent precautions were taken to prevent their reviving; 
and the fame form of government which hath fubfifted with 
little variation fince that time in Genoa, was eftablifhed with 
univerfal applaufe. Doria lived to a great age, beloved, 
refpected, and honoured by his countrymen; and adhering uni- 
formly to his profefflions of moderation, without arrogating any 
thing unbecoming a private citizen, he preferved a great afcen- 
dant over the councils of the republick, which owed its being to 
his generofity. ‘The authority he poffeffed was more flattering, 
as well as more {atisfactory, than that derived from isvereignty; 
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a dominion founded in love and in gratitude; and upheld by 


——~——~_ veneration for his virtues, not by the dread of his power. His 
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memory is ftill reverenced by the Genocfe, and he is diftin- 
guifhed in their publick monuments, and celebrated in the works 
of their hiftorians by the moft honourable of all appellations, 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND THE RE- 


STORER OF ITS LIBERTY.. 


FRANCIS, in order to recover the reputation of his arms, 
difcredited by fo many loffes, made new efforts in the Milanefe. 
But the Count of St. Pol, a rafh and unexpcrienced officer, to 
whom he ‘gave the command, was no match for Antonio de 
Leyva, the ableft of the Imperial generals. He, by his fuperior 
{kill in war, checked with a handful of men, the brifk but 
ill concerted motions of the French ; and though fo infirm him- 
felf that he was carried conftantly in a litter, he furpaffled them 
when occafion required, no lefs in activity than in prudence. 
By an unexpected march he furprized, defeated, and took the 
Count of St. Pol, and ruined the French army in the Milanefe 
as entirely as the prince of Orange had ruined that which 
befieged Naples *. 


AMIDST thefe vigorous operations in the field, each party 


difcovered an impatient defire of peace, and continual negocia- 


tions were carried on for that purpofe. The French King 


difcouraged, and almoft exhaufted by fo many unfuccefsful enter- 


prizes, was reduced now to think of obtaining the releafe of 
his fons by conceflions, not by the terror of his arms. The 
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Pope hoped to recover by a treaty whatever he had loit in the Book V. 


war. The Emperor, notwithflanding the advantages which he had 
gained, had many reafons to make him wifh foran accommoda- 
tion; Solyman, having over-run Hungary, was ready to break 
in upon the Auftrian territories with the whole force of the 
Faft; the Reformation gaining ground daily in Germany, the 
princes who favoured it had entered into a confederacy, which 
he thought dangerous to the tranquillity of the Empire; the 
Spaniards murmured at a war the weight of which refled 
chiefly on them; the varicty and extent of his operations, far 
exceeded what his revenues could fupport ; his fuccefs hitherto 
had been owing chiefly to his own good fortune, and to the 
abilities of his generals, nor could he flatter himfelf that they 
with troops deftitute of every thing neceflary, would always 
triumph over enemies ftill in a condition to renew their attacks. 
All parties, however, were at equal pains to conceal, or to dif- 
femble their real fentiments. The Emperor, that his inability 
to carry on the war might not be fufpected, infifted on high 
terms in the tone of a conqueror. The Pope, folicitous not to 
lofe his prefent allies, before he came to any agreement with 


Charles, continucd to make a thoufand proteftations of fidciity ` 


to the former, while he privately negociated with the latter. 
Francis, afraid that his confederates might prevent him by 
treating for themfelves with the Emperor, had recourfe to many 
difhonourable artifices in order to turn their attention from 
the meafures which he was taking to adjuft all differences with 
his rival. 


In this fituation of affairs, when ail the contending powers 
wifhed for peace, but durft not venture too haftily on the 
fteps neceflary for attaining it, two ladies undertook to procure 
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this bleffing fo much defired by all Europe. Thefe were Mar- 
garet of Auftria, dowager of Savoy, the Emperor’s aunt, and 
Louife Francis’s mother. They agreed on an interview at Cam- 
bray, and being lodged in two adjoining houfes between which 
a communication was opened, met together without ceremony 
or obfervation, and held daily conferences to which no perfon 
whatever was admitted. As both were profoundly fkilled in 
bufinefs, thoroughly acquainted with the fecrets of their refpec- 
tive courts, and pofleffed with perfect confidence in each other, 
they {foon made great progrefs towards a final accommodation ; 
and the ambafladors of all the confederates waited in anxious 
fufpenfe to know their fate, the determination of which was . 
entirely in their hands *. 


BuT whatever diligence they ufed to haften forward a general 


the Pope and peace, the Pope had the addrefs and induftry to get the ftart of 


Charles. 
June 20. 


his allies, by concluding at Barcelona a particular treaty for 
himfelf. ‘The Emperor, impatient to vifit Italy in his way to 
Germany ; and defirous of re-eftablifhing tranquillity in the one 
country, before he attempted to compofe the diforders which 
abounded in the other, found it neceffary to fecure at leaft one 
alliance on which he might depend, among the Italian ftates. 
That with the Pope, who courted it with unwearied importu- 
nity, feemed more proper than any other. Charles being ex- 
tremely folicitous to make fome reparation for the infults which 
he had offered to his facred charafter, and to redeem paft 
offences by new merit, granted Clement, afterall his misfortunes, 
terms more favourable than he could have expected after a 
continued feries of fuccefs. Among other articles, he engaged 
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to reftore all the territories belonging to the ecclefiaftical ftate ; 
to re-eftablifh the dominion of the Medici in Florence; to give 
his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of that 
family; and to put it in the Pope’s power to decide concerning 
the fate of Sforza, and the poffeffion of the Milanefe. In 
return for thefe ample conceffions, Clement gave the Emperor 
the inveftiture of Naples without the referve of any tribute, 
but the prefent of a white fteed in acknowledgment of his 
fovereignty; abfolved all who had been concerned in affaulting 
and plundering Rome; and permitted Charles and his brother 
Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the ecclefiaftical revenues 
throughout their dominions *. 


THE account of this tranfaction, quickened the negociations 
at Cambray, and brought Margaret and Louife to an immediate 
agreement. The treaty of Madrid ferved as the bafis of that 
which they concluded; the latter being intended to mitigate 
the rigour of the former. The chief articles were, That the 
Emperor fhould not, for the prefent, demand the reftitution of 
Burgundy, referving however, in full force, his rights and pre- 
tenfions to that dutchy; That Francis fhould pay two millions 
of crowns as the ranfom of his fons, and, before they were fet at 
liberty, fhould reftore fuch towns as he ftill held in the Milanefe; 
That he fhould refign the fovereignty of Flanders and Artois; 
‘That he fhould renounce all his pretenfions to Naples, Milan, 
Genoa, and every other place beyond the Alps; That he fhould 
immediately confummate the marriage concluded between him 
and the Emperor’s fifter Eleanora *. 
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Taus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to procure liberty 
to his fons, facrificed every thing which had at firft prompted 
him to take arms, or which had induced him, by continuing 
hoftilities, during nine fucceflive campaigns, to protract the war 
to a length fcarce known in Europe before the eftablifhment of 
ftanding armies, and the impolition of exorbitant taxes became 


univerfal. The Emperor, by this treaty, was rendered {ole arbi- 


ter of the fate of Italy; he delivered his territories in the 
Netherlands from an ignominious badge of fubie&tion; and after 
having bafiled his rival in the field, he prefcribed to him the 
conditions of peace. The different conduct and {pirit with 
which the two Monarchs carried on the operations of war, led 
naturally to fuch an iffue of it. Charles, inclined by temper, 
as well as obliged by his fituation, concerted all his fchemes 
with caution, purfued them with perfeverance; and obferving 
circumftances and events with attention, let none efcape that 
could be improved to advantage. Francis, more enterprizing 
than fteady, undertook great deligns with warmth, but executed 
them with remif{nefs; and, diverted by his pleafures, or de- 
ceived by his favourites, he often loft the moft promifing oppor- 
tunities of fuccefs. Nor had the character of the two rivals 
themfelves greater influence on the operations of the war, than: 
the oppolite qualities of the generals whom they employed. 
Among the Imperialifts, valour tempered with prudence; ferti- 
lity of invention aided by experience; fagacity to. penetrate the 
defigns of their enemies, as well as to conduc& their own, with 
all the talents that form great commanders and enfure victory, 
were confpicuous. Among the French, thefe qualities were 
either wanting, or the very reverfe of them abounded; nor could 
they boaft of one man (unlefs we except Lautrec, who was 
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always unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Pefcara, Leyva, 
Guafto, the prince of Orange, and other leaders whom Charles 
had to fet in oppofition to them. Bourbon, Morone, and Doria, 
who might have been capable of balancing by their abilities and 
condu& the fuperiority which the Imperialifts had acquired, 
were loft through the carelefinefs of the King, and the malice or 


injuftice of his counfellors; and the moft fatal blows given to- 


France during the progrefs of the war, proceeded from the 
defpair and refentment of thefe three perfons, who were forced 
to abandon her fervice. 


THE hard conditions to which Francis was obliged to fubmit, 
were not the moft affli€ting circumftance to him in the treaty of 
Cambray. He loft his reputation and the confidence of all 
Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. Unwilling to 
enter into the details neceflary for adjufting their interefis, or 
afraid that whatever he claimed for them muft have been pur- 
chafed by farther conceflions on his own part, he gave them up 
ina body ; and without the leaft provifion in their behalf, left the 


Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of Ferrara, together with. 


fuch of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his army, ta the mercy 
of the Emperor. They exclaimed loudly againft this bafe and 
perfidious aCtion, of which Francis himfelf was fo much afhamed, 


that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their ambafla- 


dors the reproaches which he juftly merited, it was fome time 


before he would confent to allow them an audience.. Charles,- 
on the other hand, was attentive to the intereft of every perlon- 
who had adhered to him; the rights of fome of his Flemifh fub-.- 


jects, who had eftates or pretenfions in France, were fecured; 


ene article was inferted, obliging Francis to reftore the blood - 


and memory of the Conftable Bourbon; and to grant his heirs 
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the poffefion of his lands which had been forfeited; another, 
by which indemnification was ftipulated for thofe French gen- 
tlemen who had accompanied Bourbon in his exile*. ‘This con- 
duét, laudable in itfelf, and placed in the moft ftriking light bya 
comparifon with that of Francis, gained Charles as much efteem 
as the fuccefs of his arms had acquired him glory. 


Francis, did not treat the King of England with the 
fame negleét as his other allies. He communicated to him 
all the fteps of his negociation at Cambray, and luckily found 
that Monarch in a fituation which left him no choice, but to 
approve implicitly of his meafures, and to concur wii them. 
Henry had been folliciting the Pope for fome time, in order to 
obtain a divorce from Catharine of Aragon his Queen. Several 
motives combined in prompting the King to urge this fuit; as 
he was powerfully influenced at fome feafons by religious con- 
fiderations, he entertained many fcruples concerning the legi- 
timacy of his marriage with his brother’s widow; his affections 
had long been eftranged from the Queen, who was older than 
himfelf, and had loft all the charms fhe poffeffed in the earlier 
part of her life; he was paflionately defirous of having male iffue; 
Wolfey artfully fortified his fcruples, and encouraged his hopes, 
that he might widen the breach between him and the !.mperor, 
Catharine’s nephew; and, what was more forcible perhaps ın its 
operation than all thefe united, the King had conceived a vio- 
lent love for the celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great 
beauty, and of greater accomplifhments, whom, as he found it 
ympoflible to gain her on other terms, he determined to raife to 
the throne. ‘Ihe Papal authority had often been interpofed to 
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grant divorces for reafons lefs fpecious than thofe which Henry Book V. 
produced. When the matter was firt propofed to Clement, 
during his imprifonment in the caftle of St. Angelo, as his hopes 
of recovering liberty depended entirely on the King of England, 
and his ally of France, he expreffled the warmeft inclination to 
gratify him. But no fooner was he fet free, than he difcovered 
other fentiments. Charles, who efpoufed the proteétion of his 
aunt with zeal inflamed by refentment, alarmed the Pope on the 
one hand with threats which made a deep impreffion on his 
timid mind; and allured him on the other with thofe promifes 
in favour of his family, which he afterwards accomplithed. 
Upon the profpeé of thefe, Clement not only forgot all his 
obligations to Henry, but ventured to endanger the intereft of 
the Romifh religion in England, and to run the rifk of alienat- 
ing that kingdom for ever from the obedience of the Papal fee. 
After amufing Henry during two years, with all the fubtleties 
and chicane which the court of Rome can fo dexteroufly employ 
to protra or defeat any caufe; after difplaying the whole 
extent of his ambiguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of 
which the Englifh hiftorians, to whom it properly belongs, have 
found it noeafy matter to trace and unravel; he, at laft, recalled 
the powers of the delegates whom he had appointed to judge in 
the point, avocated the caufe to Rome, leaving the King no other 
hope of obtaining a divorce but from the perfonal decifion of the 
Pope himfelf. As Clement was now in ftri& alliance with the 
Emperor, who had purchafed his friendfhip by fuch exorbitant 
conceflions, Henry defpaired of procuring any fentence from the 
former, but what was dictated by the latter. His honour, 
however, and paflions concurred in preventing him from re- 
linguifhing his fcheme of a divorce, which he determined to 
accomplifh by other means, and at apy rate; and the continuance 
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of Francis’s friendfhip being neceflary to counterbalance the 


Emperor’s power, he, in order to fecure that, not only offered 
no remeniftrances againft the total negle& of their allies, in the 
treaty of Cambray, but made Francis the prefent of a large 
fum, as a brotherly contribution towards the payment of the 
ranfom for his fons“. 


MEANWHILE the Emperor landed in Italy with a numerous 
train of the Spanifh nobility, and a confiderable body of troops. 
He left the government of Spain during his abfence to the 
Eimprefs Habella. By his long refidence in that country, he had 
acquired {uch thorough knowledge of the charaéter of the 
people, that he could perfe&lly accommodate the maxims of his 
government to their genius. He could even affume, upon fome 
occafions, fuch popular manners, as gained wonderfully upon 
the Spaniards. A ftriking inftance of his difpofition to gratify 


them had occurred afew days before he embarked for Italy: He 


was to make his publick entry into the city of Barcelona; and 


zome doubts having arifen among the inhabitants, whether they 


fhould receive him as Emperor, or as Count of Barcelona, 
Charles inftantly decided in favour of the latter, declaring that 
he was more proud of that ancient title, than of his Imperial 
crown. Soothed with this flattering expreflion of his regard, 
the citizens welcomed him with acclamations of joy, and the 
ftates of the province {wore allegiance to his fon Philip, as heir 
of the county of Barcelona. A fimilar oath had been taken in 
all the kingdoms of Spain, with equal fatisfaction °. 


THE Emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and power of 


a conqueror; and ambafladors from all the princes and ftates of 
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that country attended his court waiting to receive his decifion Boox V. 


with regard to their fate. At Genoa, where he firft landed, he 
was received with the acclamations due to the protector of 
their liberties. Having honoured Doria with many marks of 
diftinGtion, and beftowed on the republick feveral new privi- 
leges, he proceeded to Bologna, the place fixed upon for his 
interview with the Pope. He affected to unite in his publick 
entry into that city the ftate and majefty that fuited an Emperor, 
with the humility becoming an obedient fon of the church; and 
while at the head of twenty thoufand veteran foldiers, able to 
give law to all Italy, he kneeled down to kifs the feet of that 
very Pope whom he had fo lately detained a prifoner. The 
Italians, after fuffering fo much from the ferocity and licen- 
tioufnefs of his armies, and after having been long accuftomed 
to form in their imagination a picture of Charles which bore fome 
refemblance to that of the barbarous Monarchs of the Goths 
or Huns, who had formerly afflicted their country with like 
calamities, were furprized to fee a prince of a graceful ap- 
pearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of regular 
manners, and of exemplary attention to all the offices of reli- 
gion’. ‘They were ftill more aftonifhed when he fettled all the 
concerns of the princes and ftates which now depended on him, 
with a degree of moderation and equity much beyond what they 
had expected. 


CHARLEs himfelf, when he fet out from Spain, far from 
intending to give any fuch extraordinary proof of his felf- 
denial, feems to have been refolved to avail himfelf to the atmot 
of the fuperiority which he had acquired in Italy. But various 
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circumftances concurred in pointing out the neceflity of purfuing 
a very different courfe. ‘The progrefs of the Turkith Sultan, 
who, after over-running Hungary, had peretrated into Auftria,. 
and laid fiege to Vienna with an army of an hundred and fifty 
thoufand men, loudly called on him to colle& his whole force 
to oppofe that torrent; and though the valour of the Germans, 
the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery 
of the Vizier {fcon obliged Solyman to abandon that enterprize 
with infamy and lofs, the religious diforders {till growing in 
Germany made the Emperor’s prefence highly neceflary there® : 
The Florentines, inftead of giving their confent to the re-efta- 
blifhment of the Medici, which by the treaty of Barcelona the 
Emperor had bound himfelf to procure, were preparing to defend: 
their liberty by force of arms ; the vaft preparations for his journey 


-= had involved him in unufual expences; and on this, as well as 


many other occafions, the multiplicity of his affairs, and the 
narrownefs of his revenues obliged him to contra& his vaft 
{chemes of ambition, and to forego prefent and certain advan= 
tages, that he might guard againft more remote but unavoidable 
dangers. Charles, from all thefe confiderations, finding it necef- 
fary to aflume an air of moderation, acted his part with a. 
good grace. He admitted Sforza into his prefence, and not 
only gave him a full pardon of all paft offences, but granted: 
him the inveftiture of the dutchy together with his niece the. 
King of Denmark’s daughter in marriage. He allowed the 
duke of Ferrara to keep pofleffion of all his dominions, adjufting 
the points in difpute between him and the Pope with an imparti- 
ality not very agreeable to the latter. He came toa final accom- 
modation with the Venetians upon the reafonable condition of 
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their reftoring whatever they had ufurped during the late war, 
either in the Neapolitan or papal territories. In return for fo 
many conceffions he exacted confiderable fums from each of 
the powers with whom he treated, which they paid without 
reluctance, and which afforded him the means of proceeding on 
his journey towards Germany with a magnificence fuitable to 
his dignity *. 


THESE treaties, which reftored tranquillity to Italy after a 
tedious war, the calamities of which had chiefly affected 
that country, were publifhed at Bologna with great folem- 
nity on the firft day of the year one thoufand five hundred 
and thirty, amidft the univerfal acclamations of the people, 
applauding the Emperor to whofe moderation and generofity 
they afcribed the bleflings of peace which they had fo long 
defired. ‘The Florentines alone did not partake of this general 
joy. Animated with a zeal for liberty more laudable than 
prudent, they determined to oppofe the reftoration of the 


Medici. ‘The Imperial army had already entered their terri- . 


tories, and formed the fiege of their capital. But though de- 
ferted by all their allies, and left without any hope of fuccour, 
they defended themfelves many months with an obftinate valour 
worthy of better fuccefs, and even when they furrendered, they 
obtained a capitulation which gave them hopes of fecuring fome 
remains of their liberty. But the Emperor, from his defire to 


gratify the Pope, fruftrated all their expeCtations, and abolifh- 


ing their ancient form of government, raifed Alexander Medici 
to the fame abfolute dominion over that ftate which his family 
have retained to the prefent times. Philibert de Chalons prince 
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of Orange, the Imperial gencral, was killed during this fiege: 
Eis elate and titles defeended to his fifter Claude de Chalons; 
who was marricd to René count of Nafizu, and fhe tranfmitted 
to her poflerity cf the houfe of Nafau the title of Princes of 
Crange which they have rendered fo illufirious '. 


AFTER the publication of the peace at Bologna, and ths 
ceremony of his coronation as King of Lombardy and Emperor 
of the Romans, which the Pope performed with the accuftomed. 
formalities, nothing detaincd Charles in Italy *; and he began 
to prepare for his journey to Germany. His prefence became 
every day more neceflary in that country, and was folicited with 
equal importunity by the catholicks and by the favourers of the 
new doétrines. During that long interval of tranquillity which 
the abfence of the Emperor, the contefts between him and the 
Pope, and his attention to the war with France afforded them, 
the latter had gained much ground: Moft of the princes who. 
had embraced Luther’s opinions, had not only eftablifhed in 
their territories that form of worfhip which he approved, but 
had entirely fuppreffed the rites of the Romifh church. Many 
of the free cities had imitated their conduc&t. Almoft one half 
of the Germanick body had'revolted from the Papal fee, and 
its dominion, even in that part which had not hitherto fhaken 
off the yoke, was confiderably weakened by the example of the 
neighbcuring ftates, or by the fecret progrefs of thofe doctrines 
which had undermined it among them. Whiatever fatisfaction. 
the Emperor, while he was at open enmity with the fee of 


Rome, might have felt in thofe events that tended to mortify 


i Guie. |. xx. p. 541, &c. P. Heuter. Rer. Auftr. lib. x. c. 4. p. 220. 
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and embarafs the Pope, he could not help perceiving now, that Eccok V. 
the religious divilions in Germany wouid, in the end, prove ae aa 
extremely hurttui to the Imperial authority. The weat:nefs of 
former Emprrors had iuficred the great vaffals of the Empire to 
make fuch fuccefsiul encroachments upon thcir power and pre- 
revative, that during the whole courfe of a.war, which had 
often required the exertion of lis utmoft ftrength, Charles fcarce 
drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found that magnifi- 
cent titles or cbfolete pretenfions were almoft the only advantages 
which he had gained by fwaying the Imperial fecptre. He 
now became fully fenfible that if he did not recover in fome- 
degree the prerogatives which his predeceffors had loft, and 
acquire the authority, as well as poflefs the name cf head of 
the Empire, his high dignity would contribute more to obftruct’ 
than to promote his ambitious fchemes. Nothing, he faw, was- 
more effential towards attaining this than to fupprefs opinions 
which might form new bonds of confederacy among the princes 
of the Empire, and unite them by ties ftronger and more facred 
than any political connection. Nothing feemed to lead more 
certainly to the accomplifhment of his defigns, than to employ 
zeal for the eftablifhed religion, of which he was the natural 
protector, as the intrument of extending his civil authority. 


ACCORDINGLY, a prof{pect no fooner opened of coming toan preceeding: 
accommodation with the Pope, than by the Empcror’s appoint- ahi a, ii 
ment, a diet of the Empire was held at Spires, in order to take March 15, . 
into confideration the ftate of religion. The decree of the diet ali 
affembled there in the year one thoufand five hundred and 
twenty-fix, which was almoft equivalent to a tolcration of 
CLuther’s opinions, had given great offence to the reft of Chrit- 
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telidom. ‘The greateft delicacy of addrefs, however, was requi- 


'. fite in proceeding to any decifion more rigorous. The minds of 
men kept in perpetual agitation by a controverfy carried on 


during twelve years without intermiflion of debate, or abatement 
of zeal, were now inflamed to an high degree. They were 
accuftomed to innovations, and faw the boldeft of them fucce/s- 
ful. Having not only abolifhed old rites, but fubftituted new 
forms in their place, they were influenced as much by attach- 


iment to the fyftem which they had embraced, as by averfion to 


that which they had abandoned. Luther himfelf, of afpirit not 


to be worn out by the length and obftinacy of the combat, or to 
become remifs upon fuccefs, continued the attack with as much 


vigour as he had begun it. His difciples, of whom many 


equalled him in zeal, and fome furpafled him in learning, were 


no lefs capable than their mafter to conduct the controverfy in 
the propereft manner. Many of the laity, and even of the 
princes, trained up amidft thefe incefiant difputations, and in the 
habit of liftening to the arguments of the contending parties 
who alternately appealed to them as judges, came to be pro- 
foundly {killed in all the queftions which were agitated, and, 


upon occafion, could fhew themfelves not inexpert in any of 


the arts with which thefe theological encounters were managed. 
It was obvious fgom all thefe circumftances, that any violent 
decifion of the diet muft have immediately precipitated matters 
into.confufion, and have kindled in Germany the flames of a 
religious war. All, therefore, that the Archduke, and the other 


-commiffioners appointed by the Emperor demanded of the diet, 
was, to enjoin thofe ftates of the Empire who had hitherto 
obeyed the decree iffued againft Luther at Worms in the year 
„one thoufand five hundred and twenty-four, to perfevere in the 
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obfervation of it, and to prohibit the other ftates from attempt- 
ing any farther innovation in religion, particularly from abo- 
lifhing the Mafs, before the meeting of a general council. 
After much difpute, a decree to that effet was approved of by 
a majority of voices . 


Tue Eleétor of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, the 
Landgrave of Heffe, the dukes of Lunenburgh, the prince of 
Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen Imperial or free 
cities ", entered a folemn proteft againft this decree, as unjuft and 
impious. On that account they were diftinguifhed by the name 
of PROTESTANTS’, an appellation which hath fince become 


better known, and more honourable, by its being applied indif-- 
criminately toall the fects of whatever denomination which have 
revolted from the Roman fee. Not fatistied with this decla- - 


ration of their diffent from the decree of the diet, the Proteftants 
fent ambafladors into Italy to fay their grievances before the 
Emperor, from whom they met with the moft difcouraging 
reception. Charles was at that time in clofe union with the 
Pope, and follicitous to attach him inviolably to his intereft. 
During their long refidence at Bologna, they held many conful- 
tations concerning the moft effectual means of extirpating the 
herefies which had fprung up in Germany. Clement, whofe 
cautious and timid mind the propofal of a general council filled 
with horror, even beyond that which Popes, the conftant ene- 


1Sleid. Hif. 117. 

m The fourteen cities were Strafburgh, Nurembergh, Ulm, Conftance, 
Reutlingen, Windfheim, Meinergen, Lindaw, Kempten, Hailbron, Lfna, 
Weiflemburgh, Nordlingen, and St, Gal. 
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mies of.fuch affemblies, ufually feel, employed every argument 


‘to diffuade the Emperor from confenting to that meafure. He 
‘reprefented general councils as factious, ungovernable, prefump- 


tuous, formidable to-civil authority, and too flow in their ope- 
rations to remedy diforders which required an immediate cure. 
Experience, he faid, had now taught both the Emperor and 
hhimfelf, that forbearance and lenity exafperated the fpirit of 
‘innovation which they ought to have mollified; it was neceflary, 
therefore, to have recourfe tothe rigorous methods which fuch 
a defperate cafe required; Leo’s fentence of excommunication, 


and- the decree of the diet at Worms fhould be carried into exe«{ 
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cution, and it was incumbent on the Emperor to employ his 
whole power,-in order to overawe thofe on whom the reverence 
due: either to-ecclefiaftical or civil authority had no longer any 
influence. Charles, whofe views were very different from the 
Pope’s, and who became daily more fenfible how obftinate and 
deep rooted the evil was, thought of reconciling the Proteftants 
by means lefs violent, and confidered the convocation of a coun- 
cil as no improper expedient for that purpofe; but promifed, if 
thefe gentler arts failed of fuccefs, that then he would exert 


himfelf with vigour to reduce thofe ftubborn enemies of the 
Catholic faith °. 


SUCH were the fentiments with which the Emperor fet out 
for Germany, having already appointed a diet of the Empire 
to be held at Augfburg. In his journey towards that city, he 
had many opportunities of obferving the difpofition of the Ger- 
mans with regard to the points in controverfy, and found their 
minds every where fo much irritated and inflamed, as convinced 
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him that nothing tending to feverity or rigour ought to be 
attempted, till all other meafures proved ineffectual. He made 
his publick entry into Augfburg with extraordinary pomp; and 
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found there fuch a full affembly of the members of the diet as Jene ts. 


was fuitable both to the importance of the affairs which were to 
come under their confideration, and to the honour of an Empc- 
ror, who, after a long abfence, returned to them crowned with 
reputation and fuccefs, His prefence fecms tc havc communi- 
- cated to all parties an unufual fpirit of moderation and defire of 
peace. The Elector of Saxony would not permit Luther to 
accompany him to the diet, left he fhould offend the Emperor by 
bringing into his prefence a perfon excommunicated by the 
Pope, and the author of all thofe diffenfions which it now 
appeared fo difficult tocompofe. Atthe Emperor’s defire, all the 
Proteftant princes forbad the divines who accompanied them to 
preach in publick during their refidence at Augfburg. For the 
fame reafon they employed Mclanéthon, the man of the greateft 
learning, as well as of the moft pacific and gentle fpirit among 
the Reformers, to draw up a confeflion of their faith exprefied 
in terms as little offenfive to the Reman Catholics, as a regard 
for truth would permit. Mclanéthon, who feldom fuffered the 
rancour of controverfy to envenom his ftyle, even in writings 
purely polemical, executed a tafk fo agreeable tohis natural dif- 
rofition with great moderation and fuccefs. “The Creed which 
he compofed, known by the name of the Confeffion of Aup- 
fburg, from the place where it was prefented, was read pw- 
lickly in the diet; fome Popifh divines were appointed to 
cxamine it; they brought in their animadverlions; a difpute 
enfued between them and Melancthon, feconded by fome of his 
brethren; but though Melan€thon foftencd fome articles, 
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made conceffions with regard to others, and put the leaft excep- 
tionable fenfe upon all; though the Emperor himfelf laboured 
with great carneftnefs to reconcile the contending parties; fo 
many marks of diftinétion were now eftablifhed, and fuch infu- 
perable barriers placed between the two churches, that all hopes. 
of bringing about a coalition feemed utterly defperate ’.. 


From the divines, among whom his endeavours had been fo 
unfuccefsful, Charles turned to the princes their patrons. Nor 
did he find them, how defirous foever of accommodation, or 
willing to oblige the Emperor, more difpofed than the former 
to renounce their opinions. At that time, zeal for religion took 
pofieffion of the minds of men to a degree which can fcarce be 
conceived by thofe who live in an age when the paffions excited 
by the firft manifeftation of truth, and the firft recovery of liberty, 
have in great meafure ceafed to operate. This zeal was then of 
{uch ftrength as to overcome attachment to their political intereft,. 
which is commonly the predominant motive among princes.. 
The Ele&tor of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heffe, and other chiefs 
of the Proteftants, though folicited feparately by the Emperor, 
and allured by the promife or profpe& of thofe advantages 
which it was known they were moft folicitous to attain, 
refuted, with a fortitude highly worthy of imitation, to abandon: 
what they deemed the caufe of God for the fake of any earthly 
acquifition °. 


Every fcheme in order to gain or difunite the Proteftant 
party proving abortive, nothing now remained for the Emperor: 


P Seckend. lib. ii. 1 59, &c. Abr. Sculteti Annales Evangelici ap. Herm. 
Von der Hard. Hift. Liter. Reform. Lipf. 1717. fol. p. 159. | 
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but to take fome vigorous meafures towards afferting the doc~ 
trines and authority of the eftablifhed church. Thefe, Cam- 
peggio, the Papal nuncio, had always recommended as the only 
proper and effectual courfe of dealing with fuch obftinate here- 
tics. In compliance with his opinions and remonftrances, the 
diet iffued a decree, condemning moft of the peculiar tenets held 
by the Proteftants; forbidding any perfon to protect or tolerate 
thofe who taught them; enjoining a ftrict obfervance of the 
eftablifhed rites; and prohibiting any further innovation under 
fevere penalties. All orders of men were required to affift with 
their perfons and fortunes in carrying this decree into execution ; 
and fuch as refufed to obey it were declared incapable of ating 
as judges, or of appearing as parties in the Imperial chamber, 
the fupreme court of judicature in the Empire. To all which 
was fubjoined a promife that an application fhould be made to 
the Pope, requiring him to call a general council within fix 
months, in order to terminate all controverfies by its fovereign 
decifions *, 


THE feverity of this decree, which they confidered as a pre- 
lude to the moft violent perfecutions, alarmed the Proteflants, 
and convinced them that the Emperor was refolved on their de- 
ftruction. The dread of thofe calamities which were ready to fall 
on the church, oppreffled the feeble {pirit of Melancthon; and as 
if the caufe had already been defperate, he gave up himfelf to 
melancholy and lamentation. But Luther, who during the meeting 
of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and animate his party by 
feveral treatifes which he addreffed to them, was not difconcerted 
or difmayed at the profpect of this new danger. He comforted 
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Book V. Melan&hon and his other defponding difciples, and exhorted 
the princes not to abandon thofe truths which they had lately 
afferted with fuch laudable boldnefs’. His exhortations made 
the deeper impreflion upon them as they were greatly alarmed 
at that time by the account of a combination among the Popifh 
princes of the Empire for the maintenance of the eftablithed 
religion, to which Charles himfelf had acceded‘. This con- 
vinced them that it was neceflary to ftand on their guard; and 
that their own fafety as well as the fuccefs of their caufe depended 
on union. Filled with this dread of the adverfe party, and with 
thefe fentiments concerning the conduct proper for themfelves, 
PAER they afembled at Smalkalde. There, they concluded a league of 
mutual defence againft all aggreflors", by which they formed 
the Proteftant {tates of the Empire into one regular body, and 
beginning already to confider themfelves as fuch, they refolved 
to apply to the Kings of France and England, and to implore 
them to affift and patronize their new confederacy. 


boone AN affair not connected with religion furnifhed them with a 


tna a pretence for courting the aid of foreign princes. Charles, 
Sing of the whofe ambitious views enlarged in proportion to the increafe of 
his power and grandeur, had formed a {cheme of continuing the 
Imperial crown in his family, by procuring his brother Ferdi- 
nand to be elected King of the Romans. The prefent jun@ure 
was favourable for the execution of that defign. ‘The Empe- 
ror’s arms had been every where victorious; he had given law 
to all Europe at the late peace; no rival now remained ina 


condition to balance or to controul him; and the Eleétors, 
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dazzled by the fplendor of his fuccefs, or overawed by the great- 
nels of his power, durft fcarce difpute the will of a prince whofe 
follicitations carried with them the authority of commands. 
Nor did he want plaufible reafons-to enforce the meafure. ‘The 
affairs of his other kingdoms, he faid, obliged him to be often 
abfent from Germany; the growing diforders occafioned by the 
controverfies about religion, as well as the formidable neigh- 
bourhood of the Turks, who continually threatened to break 10 
with their defolating armies into the heart of the Empire, requi- 
red the conftant prefence of a prince endowed with prudence 
capable of compofing the former, and with power and valour 
fufficient to repel the latter. His brother Ferdinand pofleficd 
thefe qualities in an eminent degree; by refiding long in 
Germany, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of their con- 
ftitution and manners; having been prefent almoft from the firft 
rife of their religious diffenfions, he knew what remedies were 
moft proper, what they could bear, and how to apply them; 


as his own dominions lay on the Turkifh frontier, he was the 
natural defender of Germany againft the invafions of the Infi-. 


dels, being prompted by intereft no lefs than he would be bound 
in duty to oppofe them. 


THESE arguments made little impreffion on the Proteftants. 
Experience taught them, that nothing had contributed more to 
the undifturbed progrefs of their opinions, than the interregnum 
after Maximilian’s death, the long abfence of Charles, and the 
flacknefs in the reins of government which thefe occafioned; 
after deriving fuch advantages from a ftate of anarchy, they. 


were extremely unwilling to give themfelves a new and a fixed: 
mafter. ‘They perceived clearly the extent of Charles’s ambi- 
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tion, that he aimed at rendering the Imperial crown hereditary 
in his family, and would of courfe eitablifh in the Empire an 
abfolute dominion, to which eleétive princes could not have 
afpired with equal facility. They determined thcrefore to oppofe 
Ferdinand's e!cétion with the utmoft vigour, and to roule their 
countrymen by their cxample and exhortations, to withftand this 
encroachment on their liberties, The Elector of Saxony 
accordingly, not only refufed to be prefent in the eleCtoral col- 
lege, which the Emperor fummoned to meet at Cologne, but 
inftructed his eldeft fon to appear there, and to proteft againft 
the election as informal, illegal, contrary to the articles of the 
golden bull, and fubverfive of the liberties of the Empire. But 
the other Eleétors, whom Charles had been at great pains 
to gain, without regarding either his abfence or proteft, chofe 
Ferdinand King of the Romans; who a few days after was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle”. 





THE account of this tranfaction, as well as of the commence- 
ment of {fome profecutions againft them on account of their reli- 
gious principles, in the Imperial chamber, being brought to the 
Proteftants, who were aflembled a fecond time at Smalkalde, 
they thought it neceflary both to renew thcir former coniederacy, 
and immediately to difpatch their ambafladors into France and 
England, Francis had obferved, with all the jealoufy ofa rival, 
the reputation which the Emperor had acquired by his feeming 
difintereftednefs and moderation in fettling the affairs of Italy ; and 
beheld with great concern, the fuccefsful ftep which he had taken 
towards perp-2tuating and extending his authority in Germany 
by the election of a King of the Romans, Nothing, however, 
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would have been more impolitic than to precipitate into a new Book V. 
war his kingdom exhaufted by extraordinary efforts, and difcou- ~~ 
raged by ill fuccefs, before it had got time to recruit its ftrength, 
or to forget paft misfortunes. Nor could he, when no provoca- 
tion had been given, and fcarce a pretext had been afforded 
him, violate a treaty of peace which he himfelf had fo lately 
folicited, without forfeiting the efteem of all Europe, and be- 
ing detefted as a prince void of probity and honour. He ob- 
ferved, with great joy, powerful faCtions beginning’to form 
in the Empire; he liftened with the utmoft eagernefs to the 
complaints of the Proteftant princes ; ; and without feeming to 
countenance their religious opinions, determined fecretly to. 
cherifh thofe fparks of political difcord which might be after- 
wards kindled into a flame. For this purpofe, he fent William. 
de Bellay, one of the ableft negociators in France, into Germany, 
who vifiting the courts of the malecontent princes, and heighten~- 
ing their ill-humour by various arts, concluded an alliance 
between them and his mafter’, which though concealed at that: 
time, and productive of no immediate effects, laid the founda-~- 
tion of an union fatal on many occafions to Charles’s ambitious: 
projects ; and fhewed the difcontented princes of Germany, , 
where they might, for the future, find a protector no lefs pawer-. 
ful than willing to undertake their defence againft the encroach-- 
ments of the Emperor.. | 


Tue King of England, highly incenfed againft Charles, in With Eng- 
ceomplaifance to whom, the Pope had long retarded, and now aia 
openly oppofed his divorce, was no lefs difpofed than Francis 

to ftrengthen a league which might be rendered fo formidable: 
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to the Empcror. But hisfavourite project of the divorce led him 
into fuch a labyrinth of {chemes. and negociations, and he was, 
at the fame time, fo intent on abolifhing the papal jurifdiCtion 
in England, that he had no leifure for foreign affairs; and was 
obliged to fatisfy himfelf with giving general promifes, together 
with a fmail fupply in money tothe confederates of Smalkalde *. 


MEANWHILE, many circumftances convinced Charles that 
this was not a jundiure when the extirpation of herefy was to 
be attempted by violence and rigour ; that, in compliance with 
the Pope’s inclinations, he had already proceeded with impru- 


dent precipitation; and that it was more his intereft to confo- 


lidate Germany into one united and vigorous body, than to 
divide and enfceble it by a civil war. The Proteftants, already 
confiderable by their numbers, and their zeal, had now acquired 
additional weight and importance by their joining in that con- 
federacy into which the rafh fteps taken at Augfburg had forced 
them. Having now difcovered their own ftrength, they de- 
{pifed the decifions of the Imperial chamber ; and being fecure 
of foreign proteftion, were ready to fet the head of the Empire 
at defiance. At the fametime his peace with France was pre- 
carious, the friendfhip of an irrefolute and interefted pontiff was 
not to be relied on; and Solyman, in order to repair the infamy 
and lofs which his arms had fuftained in the former campaign, was 
preparing to enter Auftria with more numerous forces. On all 
thefe accounts, efpecially the laft, a fpeedy accommodation with 
the malecontent princes, was neceflary not only for the accom- 
plifhment of his future {chemes, but for afcertaining his prefent 
fafety. - Negociations were, accordingly, carricd on by his 
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dire€tion with the Elector of Saxony and his affociates; after 


many delays occafioned by their jealoufy of the Emperor, © 


and of each other, after innumerable difficulties arifing from the 
inflexible nature of religious tenets, which cannot admit of 
being altered, modified, or relinquifhed in the fame man- 


ner as points of political intercft, terms of pacification were. 


agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified folemnly in the 
Diet at Ratifbon. In this treaty, it was ftipulated, That uni- 
verfal peace be eftablifhed in Germany, until the meeting of a 
general council, the convocation of which within fix months the 
Emperor fhall endeavour to procure ; That no perfon be moleft- 
ed on account of religion; That a ftop be put to all proceffes 
begun by the Imperial chamber againft Proteftants, and the 
fentences already pafled to their detriment be declared void. 
On their part, the Proteftants engaged to affift the Emperor with 


all their forces in refifting the invafion of the Turks a Thus by 





their firmnefs in adhering to their principles, by the unanimity 
with which they urged all their claims, and by their dexterity 
in availing themfelves of the Emperor’s fituation, the Proteftants 
obtained terms which amounted almoft to a toleration of their 
religion ; all the conceflions were made by Charles, none by them ; 
even the favourite point of their approving his brother’s election 
was not mentioned ; and the Proteftants of Germany, who had 
hitherto been viewed only as a religious fe&, came henceforth 
to be confidered as a political body of no fmall confequence *. 


THE intelligence which Charles received of Solyman’s having 
` entered Hungary at the head of three hundred thoufand mea 


* Du Mont Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part ii. 87, 89. 
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cut fhort the deliberations of the Diet at Ratifbon; the contin- 
gent both of troops and money which each prince was to furnith 
towards the defence of the Empire having been already fettled. 
The Proteftants, as a teftimony of their gratitude to the 
Emperor, exerted themfelves with extraordinary zeal, and 
brought into the field forces that exceeded in number the quota 
impofed on them; and the Catholics imitating their example, 
one of the greateft and beft appointed armies that had ever been 
levied in Germany, affembled near Vienna. Being joined by 
a body of Spanifh and Italian veterans under the marquis del 
Guafto ; by fome heavy armed cavalry from the Low-Countries ; 
and by the troops which Ferdinand had raifed in Bohemia, 
Auftria, and his other territories, it amounted in all to ninety 
thoufand difciplined foot, and thirty thoufand horfe, befides a 
prodigious fwarm of irregulars. Of this vat army, worthy 
the firft prince in Chriftendom, the Emperor took the command 
in perfon ; and mankind waited in fufpenfe the iflue of a deci- 
five battle between the two greateft Monarchs in the world. 
But each of them dreading the other’s power and good fortune, 
they both conducted their operations with fuch exceflive caution, 
that a campaign, for which fuch immenfe preparations had 
been made, ended without any memorable event. Solyman 
finding it impoflible to gain ground upon an enemy always 


attentive, and on his guard, marched back to Conftantinople 


towards the end of autumn‘. It is remarkable that in fuch a 
martial age, when every gentleman was a foldier, and every 
prince a general, this was the firft time that Charles, who had 
already carried on fuch extenfive wars, and gained fo many 
victories, appeared at the head of his troops. In this firft eflay 


© Jovii Hift, lib. 30, p. 100, &c. Barre Hilt. de Empire, 1. 8. 347. 
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of his arms, to have oppofed fuch a leader as Solyman, was no 
{mall honour ; to have obliged him to retreat merited very con- 
fiderable praife. 


ABOUT the beginning of this campaign, the Elector of 
Saxony died, and was fucceeded by his fon John Frederick. 
The Reformation rather gained than loft by that event; the 
new Elector, no lefs attached than his predeceffors to the opi- 
nions of Luther, occupied the ftation which they had held at the 
head of the Proteftant party, and defended, with the boldnefs 
and zeal of youth, that caufe which they had foftered and 
reared with the caution of old age. 


IMMEDIATELY after the retreat of the Turks, Charles, im- 
patient to revifit Spain, fet out, on his way thither, for Italy. 


As he was extremely defirous of an interview with the Pope, s 


they met a fecond time at Bologna, with the fame external 
demontftrations of refpe& and friendfhip, but with little of that 
confidence which had fubfifted between them during their late 
negociations there. Clement was much diflatisfied with the 
Emperor’s proceedings at Augfburg; his conceffions with regard 
to the fpeedy convocation of a council, having more than can- 
celled all the merit of the fevere decree againft the doGrines of 
the Reformers. The toleration granted to the Proteftants at 
Ratifbon, and the more explicit promife concerning a council 
with which it was accompanied, had irritated him ftill farther. 
Charles, however, partly from conviction that the meeting of a 
council would be attended with falutary effects, and partly from 
his defire to pleafe the Germans, having folicited him by his 
ambafiadors to call that aflembly without delay, and now urging 
the fame thing in perfon, Clement was greatly embarafled what 
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Book V. reply he fhould make to a requeft, which it was indecent to 


I5 32, 


refufe, and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured at firft to 
divert Charles from the meafure, but finding him inflexible, he 
had recourfe to artifices which he knew would delay, if not en- 
tircly defeat the calling of that aflembly. Under the plaufible 
pretext of its being previoufly neceflary to fettle, with all parties 
concerned, the place of the council’s meeting ; the manner of 
its proceedings; the right of the perfons who fhould be admit- 
ted to vote; and the authority of their decifions; he difpatched a 
nuncio, accompanied by an ambaflador from the Emperor, to 
the Elector of Saxony as head of the Proteftants. Wath regard 
to each of thefe articles, inextricable difficulties and contefts 
nrofe. The Proteftants demanded a council to be held in Ger- 
many; the Pope infifted that it fhould meet in Italy; they 
contended that all points in difpute fhould be determined by the. 
words of holy fcripture alone; he confidered the decrees of the 
church, and the opinions of fathers and doctors as of equal: 


authority; they required a free council in which the divines 


commiffioned by different churches fhould be allowed a voice; 
he aimed at modelling the council in fuch a manner as would. 
render it entirely dependant on his pieafure: Above all, the 
Proteftants thought it unreafonable that they fhould bind them- 
{elves to fubmit to the decrees of a council, before they knew: 
on what principles thefe decrees were to be founded, by what 
perfons they were to be pronounced, and what forms of pro- 
ceeding they would obferve. The Pope maintained it to be alto-. 
gcther unneceflary to call a council, if thofe who demanded it 
did not previoufly declare their refolution to acquiefce in its 
decrecs. In order to adjuft fuch a variety of points, many ex- 


pedients were propofed, and the negociations fpun out to {uch 
a length, 
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x length, as effectually anfwered Clement’s purpofe of putting 
off the meeting of a council, without drawing on himfelf the 
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whole infamy of obftruCting a meafure which all Europe deemed. - 


fo effential to the good of the church ^. 


TOGETHER with this negociation about calling a council, the 
Emperor carried on another which he had ftill more at heart, 


for fecuring the peace eftablifhed in Italy. As Francis had re- 1 


nounced his pretenfions in that country with great reluctance, 
Charles made no doubt but that he would lay hold on the firft 
pretext afforded him, or embrace the firft opportunity which 
prefented itfelf of recovering what he had loft. It became necef- 
fary, on this account, to take meafures for aflembling an army 
able to oppofe him. As his treafury, drained by a long war, 
could not fupply the fums requifite for keeping fuch a body 
conftantly on foot, he. attempted to throw that burden on his 
allies, and to provide for the fafety of his own dominions at 
their expence, by propofing that the Italian ftates fhould enter 
into a league of defence againft all invaders; that, on the firft 


appearance of danger, an army fhould be raifed and maintained 


at the common charge; and that Antonio de Leyva fhould be 
appointed the generaliflime.. Nor was the propofal unacceptable 
to Clement, tho’ for a realon very different from that which in- 
duced the Emperor to make it. He hoped, by this expedient, to 
deliver Italy from the German and Spanifh veterans which had: 
fo long filled all the powers ın that country with terror, and ftill 
Kept them in fubjeCtion. to the Imperial yoke.. A league was 
accordingly concluded; all the Italian ftates, the Venetians 


excepted, acceded to. it; the fum which each of the contra@ting: 
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parties fhould furnifh towards maintaining the army was fixed ; 
the Emperor agreed to withdraw the troops which gave fo 
much umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable any longer 
to fupport. Having difbanded part of them, ana removed the 
reft to Sicily and Spain, he embarked on board Doria’s gallics, 
and arrived at Barcelona °. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all his precautfons for fecuring the 
peace of Germany, and maintaining that fyftenı which he had 
eftablifhed in Italy, the Emperor became every cay more and 
more apprehenfive that both would be {foon diftu. ed by the 
intrigues or arms of the French King. His apprehe:. ‘tons were 
well founded, as nothing but the defperate fituatios of his 
affairs could have brought Francis to give his confent to a treaty 
fo difhonourable and difadvantageous as that of Cambray: He 
at the very time of ratifying it, had formed a refolution to obferve 
it no longer than neceflity compelled him, and took a folemn 
proteft, though with the moft profound fecrecy, againft feveral 
articles in the treaty, particularly that whereby he renounced all 
pretenfions to the dutchy of Milan, as unjuft, injurious to his 


heirs, and invalid. One of the crown lawyers, by his command, 


entered a proteft to the fame purpofe, and with the like fecrecy, 
when the ratification of the treaty. was regiftered in the parlia- 
ment of Paris"; and Francis feems to have thought that, by 
employing an artifice unworthy of a King, deftructive of pub- 
lic faith, and of the mutual confidence on which all tranfa&tions 
between nations are founded, he was releafed from any obliga- 
tion to perform the moft folemn promifes, or to adhere to the 
moft facred engagements. From the moment he concluded the 


© Guic. l. xx. 551. Ferreras, ix. 140. 
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peace of Cambray, he wifhed and watched for an opportunity 
of violating it with fafety. He endeavoured for that reafon to 
{trengthen his alliance with the King of England, whofe friend- 
fhip he cultivated with the greateft affiduity. He put the 
military force of his own kingdom on a better and more ref{pect- 
able footing than ever. He artfully fomented the jealoufy and 
difcontent of the German princes. 


Bur above all, Francis laboured to break the ftri& confe- 
deracy which fubfifted between Charles and Clement; and 
he had foon the fatisfaG@tion to obferve appearances of difguft 
and alienation arifing in the mind of that fufpicious and inte- 
re{ted Pontiff, which: gave him hopes that their union would not 
be lafting. As the Emperor’s decifion in favour of the duke of 
Ferrara had greatly irritated the Pope, Francis aggravated the 
injuftice of that proceeding, and flattered him that the Papal fee 
would find in him a more impartial and no lefs powerful pro- 
tector. As the importunity with which Charles demanded a 
council was extremely offenfive to the Pope, Francis artfully 
created obftacles to prevent it, and attempted to divert the Ger- 
man princes, his allies, from infifting fo obftinately on that 
point *. As the Emperor had gained fuch an afcendant over 
Clement by contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis 
endeavoured to allure him by the fame irrefiftible bait, propo- 
fing a marriage between his fecond fon Henry duke of Orleans, 
and Catharine, the daughter of the Pope’s coufin Laurence di 
Medici. On the firft overtures of this match, the Emperor 
could not perfuade himfelf that Francis really intended to debafe 
the royal blood of France by an alliance with Catharine, whofe 
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anceftors had been fo lately private citizens and merchants in 
Florence, and believed that he meant only to flatter or amufe 
the ambitious Pontiff. He thought it neceflary, however, to 
efface the impreflion which fuch a dazzling offer might have 
made, by promifing to break off the marriage which had been 
agreed on between his own niece the King of Denmark’s daugh- 
ter, and the Duke of Milan, and to fubftitute Catharine in her 
piace. But the French ambafladors producing unexpectedly full 
powers to conclude the marriage treaty with the duke of Orleans, 
this expedient had no effect. Clement was fo highly pleafed 
with an honour which added fuch luftre and dignity to the 
houfe of Medici, that he offered to grant Catharine the invefti- 
ture of confiderable territories in Italy by way of portion; he 
feemed ready to fupport Francis in profecuting his ancient 
claims in that country, and confented to a perfonal interview 
with that Monarch *. 


CHARLES was at the utmoft pains to prevent a meeting, in- 
which nothing was likely to pafs but what would be of detri- 
ment to him; nor could he bear, after he had twice condefcended 
to vifit the Pope in his own territories, that Clement fhould beftow 
fuch a mark of diftinétion on his rival, as to venture on a voy- 
age by fea, at an unfavourable feafon, in order to pay court to 
Francis in the French dominions. But the Pope’s eagernefs to 
accomplifh the match overcame all {cruples of pride, or fear, or 
jealoufy, which muft have influenced him on any other occafion. 


‘The interview, notwithftanding feveral artifices of the Emperor 


to preventit, took place at Marfeilles with extraordinary pomp, 
and demonftrations of confidence on both fides; and the mar- 
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riage, which the ambition and abilities of Catharine rendered Wook V. 
in the fequel as fatal to France, as it was then thought diths- ae ee 
nourable, was confummated. But whatever fchemes may havc 

been fecretly concerted by the Pope and Francis in favour of the 

duke of Orleans, to whom his father propofed to make over all 

his rights in Italy, fo careful were they to avoid giving any caule 

of offence to the Emperor, that no treaty wasconcluded between 

them"; and even in the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced 

all claims and pretenfions in Italy, except to the dutchy of 

Urbino’. 


Bu T atthe very time when he was carrying on thefe negociations, ra ahd oe 
) uct with re- 


and forming this connection with Francis, which gave fo great gard to the 
umbrage to the Emperor, fuch was the artifice and duplicity of eS oe 
Clement’s character, that he fuffered the latter to dire& all his 
proceedings with regard to the King of England, and was no 
lefs attentive to gratify him in that particular, than if the 
moft cordial union had ftill fubfifted between them. Henry’s 
fuit for a divorce had now continued near fix years; during all 
which period the Pope negociated, promifed, retracted, and con- 
cluded nothing. After bearing repeated delays and difappoint- 
ments, longer than could have been expected from a prince of 
fuch a cholerick and impetuous temper, his patience was at laft 
fo much exhaufted, that he applied to another tribunal for that de- 
cree which he had folicited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, by a fentence founded on the authority of Univer- 
fities, DoCtors, and Rabbies, who had been confulted with refpect 
to the point, annulled the King’s marriage with Catharine; her 
daughter was declared illegitimate; and Anne Boleyn acknow- 
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ledged as Queen of England. At the fame time Henry began 
to neglect and to threaten the Pope whom he had hitherto 
courted, and to make innovations in the church, of which he 
had formerly been fuch a zealous defender. Clement, who had 
already feen fo many provinces and kingdoms revolt from the 
Holy See, became apprehentfive at laft that England would imi- 
tate their example, and partly from his folicitude to prevent 
that fatal blow, partly in compliance with the French King’s 
folicitations, determined to give Henry fuch fatisfaction as 
might ftill retain him within the bofom of the church. But 
the violence of the Cardinals, devoted to the Emperor, did not 
allow the Pope leifure for executing this prudent refolution, and 
hurried him, with a precipitation fatal to the Roman fee, to 
iffue a bull refcinding Cranmer’s fentence, confirming Henry’s 
marriage with Catharine, and declaring him excommunicated, 
if, within a time fpecified, he did not abandon the wife he had 
taken, and return to her whom he had deferted. Enraged at 
this unexpected decree, Henry kept no longer any meafures 
with the court of Rome; his fubjeéts feconded his refentment 
and indignation; an act of Parliament was pafled, abolifhing 
the Papal power and jurifdiction in England; by another, 
the King was declared fupreme head of the church, and all the 
authority of which the Popes were deprived was vefted in him. 
That vaft fabrick of ecclefiaftical dominion which had been 
raifed with fuch art, and whofe foundations feemed fo deep, 
being no longer {upported by the vencration of the people, was 
overturned in a moment. Henry himfelf, with the caprice 
peculiar to his character, continued to defend the doétrines of 
the Romifh church as fiercely as he attacked its jurifdiction. 
He alternately perfecuted the Preteftants for rejecting the for- 
mer, and the Catholicks for acknowledging the latter. But his 
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fubjects being once permitted to enter into new paths, did not chufe 
to ftop fhort at the precife point prefcribed by him. Having been 
encouraged by his example to break fome of their fetters, they 
were fo impatient to fhake off all that remained", that in 
the following reign, with the general applaufe of the nation, 
a total feparation was made from the church of Rome in articles 
of doétrine, as well as in matters of difcipline and jurifdiction. 








A SHORT delay might have faved the See of Rome from all 
the unhappy confequences of Clement’s rafhnefs. Soon after 
his fentence againft Henry, he fell into a languifhing diftemper, 
which gradually wafting his conftitution, put an end to his Pon- 
tificate, the moft unfortunate, both during its continuance, and 
by its effects, that the church had known for many ages. The 
very day on which the Cardinals entered the conclave, they raifed 
to the Papal throne Alexander Farnefe, dean of the facred col- 
lege, and the eldeft member of that body, who aflumed the name 
of Paul III. The account of his promotion was received with 
extraordinary acclamations of joy by the people of Rome, highly 
pleafed, after an interval of more than an hundred years, to fee 
the crown of St. Peter placed on the head of a Roman citizen. 


Perions more capable of judging, formed a favourable prefage . 


of his adminiftration, from the experience which he had acquired 
under four Pontificates, as well as the charatter of prudence and 
moderation which he had uniformly maintained in a ftation of 
great eminence, and during an active and difficult juncture that 
required both talents and addrefs'. 


EUROPE, it is probable, owed the continuance of its peace to 
the death of Clement; for although no traces remain in hiftory 
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of any league concluded between him and Francis, it is {carce to 
be doubted but that he would have feconded the operations of 


the French arms in Italy, that he might have gratihed his ambi- 


tion by feeing one of his family poflefled of the f{upreme power 
in Florence, and another in Milan. But upon the eletion of 
Paul III. who had ‘hitherto adhered uniformly to the Imperial 
intereft, Francis found it neceflary to fufpend his operations for 


fome time, and to put off the commencement of hoftilities againft 


the Emperor, on which he was fully determined.. 


WHILE Francis waited for an opportunity to renew a war 
which had hitherto proved fo fatal to himfelf and his fubjeéts, 
a tranfaction of a very fingular nature was carried on in Ger- 
many. Among many beneficial and falutary effects of which 
the Reformation was the immediate caufe, it was attended, as. 
muft be the cafe, tn all ations and events wherein men are con- 
cerned, with fome confequences of an oppofite nature: When 
the human mind is rouzed by grand objects, and agitated by 
{trong paffions, its operations acquire fuch force, that they are 
apt to become irregular and extravagant. Upon any great 


_ revolution in religion, fuch irregularities abound moft, at that 
‘particular period, when men having thrown off the authority of 


their ancient principles, do not yet fully comprehend the nature, 
or feel the obligation of thofé new ones. which they have em- 
braced. The mind, in that fituation, pufhing forward with the 
boldnefs which prompted it to reje& eftablifhed opinions, and 
not guided by a clear knowledge of the fyftem fubftituted in their 
place, difdains all reftraint, and runs into wild notions, that 
often lead to fcandalous or immoral conduct. Thus, in.the firft 
ages of the Chriftian church, many of the new converts, having 
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renounced their ancient Creeds, and being but imperfealy 
acquainted with the dodtrines and precepts of Chriftianity,. 
broached the moft extravagant opinions. equally fubverfive of 
piety and virtue; all which crrors difappeared or were exploded 
when the knowledge of religion increafed, and came to be more 


generally diffufed. In like manner, foom after Luther’s appear- 


ance, the rafhnefs or ignorance of fome of his difciples led them 
to publith abfurd and pernicious tenets, which being propofed to 
men extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and ata time when 
their minds were turned wholly towards religious {peculations, . 
gained too eafy credit and authority among them. To thefe 
caufes muft be imputed the extravagancies of Muncer, 1n the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-five, as well as the rapid 
progrefs which they made among the peafants; but though 
the infurreétion excited by that Fanatic was foon fuppreficd, 
feveral of his followers lurked in different places, and endea- 
voured privately to propagate his opinions, 


In thofe provinces of Upper Germany, which had already 
been fo cruelly wafted by their enthufiaftic rage, the magiftrates 
watched their motion with fuch fevere attention, that many of 
them found it neceflary to retire into other countries, {ome were 
punifhed, others driven into exile, and their errors were entirely 
rooted out. But in the Netherlands and Weftphalia, where the 
pernicious tendency of their opinions was more unknown, and 
guarded againft with lefs care, they got admittance into feveral 
towns, and fpread the infection of their principles. The moft 
remarkable of their religious tenets related to the Sacrament of 
Baptifm, which, as they contended, ought to be adminiftered only 
to perfous grown up to years of underflianding, and fhould be per— 
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in it: For this reafon they condemned the baptifm of infants, and 
rebaptizing all whom they admitted into their fociety, the fect 
came to be diftinguifhed by the name of Anabaptifts. To this 
peculiar notion concerning baptifm, which has the appearance 
of being founded on the practice of the church in the apoftolic 
age, and contains nothing inconfiftent with the peace and order 
of human fociety, they added other principles of a moft enthu- 
fiaftic, as well as dangerous nature. They maintained that, 
among Chriftians who had the precepts of the gofpel to dire&, 
and the {pirit of God to guide them, the office of magiftracy 
was not only unneceflary, but an unlawful encroachment on 
their {piritual liberty; that the diftinGtions occafioned by birth, 
or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the fpirit of the gofpel, 
which confiders all men as equal, fhould be entirely abolifhed; 
that all Chriftians, throwing their pofleffions into one common 
{tock, fhould live together in that ftate of equality which 
becomes members of the fame family; that as neither the laws 
of nature, nor the precepts of the New Teftament had placed 
any reftraints upon men with regard to the number of wives 
which they might marry, they fhould ufethat liberty which God 
himfelf had granted to the patriarchs. 


SUCH opinions, propagated and maintained with enthufiaftic 
zeal and boldnefs, were not long of producing the violent effects 
natural to them. Two Anabaptift prophets, John Matthias, a 
baker of Haerlem, and John Bocold, or Beiikels, a journeyman 
taylor of Leyden, poffeffed with the rage of making profelytes, 
fixed their refidence at Munfter, an Imperial city in Weftphalia, 


of the ärft rank, under the foverecignty of its bifhop, but 


governed 
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governed by its own fenate and confuls. As neither of thefe 
Fanaticks wanted the talents necefflary for {uch an undertaking, 
great refolution, the appearance of fandtity, bold pretenfions to 
infpiration, and a confident and plaufible manner of difcourfing, 
they foon gained many converts. Among thefe were Rothman, 
who had firt preached the Proteftant doctrine in Munfter, 
and Cnipperdoling, a citizen of good birth, and confiderable 
eminence. Emboldened by the countenance of fuch difciples, 
they openly taught their opinions; and not fatisfied with that 
liberty, they mace feveral attempts, though without fuccefs, to 
feize the town, in order to get their tenets eftablifhed by publick 
authority. At laft, having fecretly called in their affociates from 
the neighbouring country, they fuddenly took poffeflion of the 
arfenal and fenate-houfe in the night-time, and running through 
the ftreets with drawn fwords, 2:.d horrible howlings, cried out 
alternately, “‘ Repent, and be baptized,” and “ Depart ye ungodly.” 
The fenators, the canons, the nobility, together with the more 
fober citizens, whether Papifts or Proteftants, terrified at their 
threats and outcries, fled in confufion, and left the city under the 
dominion of a frantic multitude, confifting chiefly of ftrangers. 
Nothing now re~ ining to overawe or controul them, they fet 
about modelling che government according to their own wild 
ideas; and though at firft they fhowed {o much reverence for the 
~ ancient conftitution, as to eleét fenators of their own fect, and to: 
appoint Cnipperdoling and another profelyte confuls, this was 
nothing more than form ; for all their proceedings were directed 
by Matthias, who in the ftile, and with the authority of a pro- 


phet, uttered his commands, which it was inftant death to dif-. 


okey. Having begun with encouraging the multitude to. pillage 
the churches, and deface their ornaments; he enjoined them 
ta. 
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appointed the eftates of fuch as fled to be confifcated, and fold 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent country; he ordered every 
man to bring forth his gold, filver, and precious effects, and 
to lay them at his feet; the wealth amafled by thefe means, he 
depofited in a publick treafury, and named deacons to difpenfe 
it for the common ufe of all. The members of his common- 
wealth being thus brought to a perfect equality, he commanded 
all of them to eat at tables prepared in public, and even prefcribed 
the difhes which were to be ferved up each day. Having 
finifhed his plan of Reformation, his next care was to provide 
for the defence of the city; and he took meafures for that pur- 
pofe with a prudence which favoured nothing of fanaticifm. He 
collected vaft magazines of every kind ; he repaired and extended 


the fortifications, obliging every perfon without diftinGtion to work 


in his turn; he formed fuch as were capable of bearing arms into 
regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the vigour of difcipline 
to the impetuofity of enthufiafm. He {ent emiffaries to the 
Anabaptifts in the Low-Countries, inviting them to aflemble at 
Munfter, which he dignified with the name of Mount-Sion, 
that from thence they might fet out to reduce all the nations 
of the earth under their dominion. He himfelf was unwearied 
in attending to every thing neceflary for the fecurity or increafe 
of the fe&; animating his difciples by his own example to refufe 
no labor, as well as to repine at no hardfhip; and their enthufi- 
aftic paflions being kept from fubfiding by a perpetual fucceffion 
of exhortations, revelations and prophecies, they feemed ready 
to undertake or to fuffer any thing in maintenance of their 
opinions. 





MEANWHILE 
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MEANWHIEE, the bifhop of Munfter having affembled a 
confiderable army, advanced to befiege the town. On his ap- 
proach, Matthias fallied out at the head of fome chofen troops, 
attacked one quarter of his camp, forced it, and after great 
laughter, returned to the city loaded with glory and fpoil. In- 
toxicated with this fuccefs, he appeared next day brandifhing a 
fpear, and declared, that in imitation of Gideon, he would go 
forth with a handful of men and {mite the hoft of the ungodly. 
Thirty perfons, whom he named, followed him without hefi- 
tation in this wild enterprize, and rufhing on the enemy with a 
frantic courage were cut off to a man. The death of their prophet 
occafioned at firft great conf{ternation among his difciples, but Boc- 
cold, by the fame gifts and pretenfions which had gained Matthias 
credit, {oon revived their {pirits and hopes to {uch a degree, that he 
fucceeded him in the fame abfolute direCtion of all their affairs. 
As he did not poffefs that enterprizing courage which diftinguifhed 
his predeceffor, he fatisfied himfelf with carrying on a defenfive 
war, and without attempting to annoy the enemy by {allies, 
he waited for the fuccours he expected from the Low-Countries, 
the arrival of which was often foretold and promifed by their 
prophets. But though lefs daring in action than Matthias, he 
was a wilder enthufiaft, and of more unbounded ambition. 
Soon after the death of his predeceffor, having by obfcure vifions 
and prophecies, prepared the multitude for fome extraordinary 
event, he ftripped himfelf naked, and marching through the 
ftreets, proclaimed with a loud voice, *“ That the kingdom of 
Sion was at hand; that whatever was higheft on earth fhould be 
brought low, and whatever was loweft fhould be exalted.” In 
arder to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as the moft 
lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the ground; he 
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degraded the fenators chofen by Matthias, and depriving Cip- 
perdoling of the confulfhip, the higheft office in the common- 
wealth, he appointed him to execute the loweft and molt 
infamous, that of common hangman, to which ftrange tranfi- 
tion the other agreed, not only without murmuring, but with the 
utmoft joy; and fuch was the defpotifm and rigour of Boccold’s 
adminiftration, that he was called almoft every day to perform 
fome duty or other of his wretched function. In place of the 
depofed fenators, he named twelve judges, according to the 
numberof tribes in Iirael, to prefide in all affairs; retaining to 
himfelf the fame authority which Moles anciently poffeffed as 


legiflator of that people.. 


NoT fatisfied, however, with power or titles which were not 
fupreme, a prophet, whom he had gained and tutored, having 
called the multitude together, declared it to be the will of God, 
that John Boccold fhould be King of Sion, and fit on the 
throne of David. John kneeling down, accepted of the heavenly 
call, which he folemnly protefted had been revealed likewife 
to himfelf, and was immediately acknowledged as Monarch 
by the deluded multitude. From that moment he aflumed 
all the ftate and pomp of royalty. He wore a crown of gold, 
and the richeft and moft fumptuous garments. A Bible 


‘was carried on his one hand, a naked {word on the other. 


A great body of guards accompanied him when he appeared in 
publick. He coined’ money ftamped with his own image, and 
appointed the great officers of his houfehold and kingdom, among: 
whom Cnipperdoling was nominated governor of the city, as a 
xeward for his former fubmiffion. 


Havine 
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HAVING now attained the heighth of power, Boccold began Book V. 
to difcover paflions, which he had hitherto reftrained or in- ~ 1534. 
dulged only in fecret. As the exceffles of enthufiafm have been His licentious 
obferved in every age to lead to fenfual gratifications, the fame am i 
conftitution that is fufceptible of the former, being remarkably 
prone to the latter, he inftructed the prophets and teachers to 
harrangue the people for feveral days concerning the lawfulnefs, 
and even neceffity of taking more wives than one, which they 
afferted to be one of the privileges granted by God to the faints. 

When their ears were once accuftomed to this licentious doétrine, 
and their paffions inflamed with the profpeat of fuch unbounded 
indulgence, he himfelf fet them an example of ufing what he 
called their Chriftian liberty, by marrying at once three 
wives, among which the widow of Matthias, a woman of 
{ingular beauty, was one. As he was allured by beauty, or the 
love of variety, he gradually added te the number of his wives 
until they amounted to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias 
xvas:‘the only one dignified with the title of Queen, or who 
fhared with him the fplendor and ornaments of royalty. After 
the example of their prophet, the multitude gave themfelves up 
to the moft licentious and uncontrouled gratification of their 
defires. No man remained fatisfied with a fingle wife. Not 
to ufe their Chriftian liberty was deemed a crime. Perfons were 
appointed to fearch the houfes for young women grown up to 
maturity, whom they inftantly compelled to marry. ‘Together 
with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its infeparable attendant, 
-was introduced, and became a new fource of corruption. Every 
excefs was committed of which the paflions of men are capable, 
«when reftrained neither by the.authority of laws nor the fenfe of 
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Book V. decency”; and by a monftrous and almoft incredible conjunc- 


tion, voluptuoufnefs was engrafted on religion, and diflolute 
riot accompanied the aufterities of fanatical devotion. 


MEANWHILE, the German princes were highly offended at 
the infult cffered to their dignity by Boccold’s prefumptuous. 
ufurpation of royal honours ; and the profligate manners of his 
followers, which were a reproach to the Chriftian name, filled 
men of all profeffions with horror. Luther, who had teftified 
againft this fanatical fpirit on its firft appearance, now deeply 
lamented its progrefs, and expofing the delufion with great 
ftrength of argument, as well as acrimony of ftile, called loudly 
on all the ftates of Germany to put a ftop to a phrenzy no lets. 
pernicious to fociety, than fatal to religion. ‘The Emperor,. 
occupied with other cares and projects, had no leifure:to attend 
to fuch a diftant obje&t. But the princes of the Empire, alem- 
bled by the King of the Romans, voted a fupply of men and 
money to the bifhop of Munfter, who being unable to keep a 
fufficient army on foot, had converted the fiege of the town. 
into ablockade. ‘The forces raifed in confequence of this relo- 


m Prophete & concionatorum autoritate juxta et exemplo, totâ urbe ad rapien- 
das pulcherrimas quafque feminas difcurfum eft. Nec intra paucos dies, in tanta. 
hominum turba, fere ulla reperta eft fupra animum decimum quartum, quæ ftu- 
prum paffa non fuerit. Lamb. Hortenf. p. 303. Vulgò viris quinas effe uxores, 
pluribus fenas, nonnullis feptenas & o¢tonas, Puellas fupra duodecimum 
ætatis annum ftatim amare. Id. 3¢5. Nemo una contentus fuit, neque cuiquam 
extra effætas & viris immaturas continenti effe licuit. Id. 307. Tacebo hic, ut fit 
fuus honor auribus, quanta barbarie et malitia ufi funt in puellis vitiandis non- 
dum aptis matrimoniæ, id quod mihi neque ex vano, neque ex vulgi fermonibus 
heuftum eft, fed ex ea vetula, cui cura fic vitiatarum demandata fuit, auditum. 
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lution, were put under the command of an officer of experience, 
who approaching the town towards the end of {pring in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and thirty-five, preffed it more 
clofely than formerly, but found the fortifications fo ftrong, and 
fo diligently guarded, that he durft not attempt an affault. It 
was now above fifteen months fince the Anabaptifts had efta- 
blifhed their dominion in Munfter; they had during that time 
undergone prodigious fatigue in working on the fortifications, 
and performing military duty. Notwithftanding the prudent 
attention of their King to provide for their fubfiftence, and his 
frugal and regular ceconomy in their publick meals, they began 
to feel the approach of famine. Several {mall bodies of their 
brethren, who were advancing to their afliftance from the Low- 
Countries, had been intercepted, and cut to pieces ; and while all 
Germany was ready to combine againft them, they had no prof- 
pect of fuccour. But fuch was the afcendant which Boccold had 
acquired over the multitude, and fo powerful th: “afcination of 
enthufiafm, that their hopes were as fanguine as ever, and they 
hearkened with implicit eredulity to the vifions and predictions 
of their prophets, which affured them, that the Almighty would 
fpeedily interpofe, in order to deliver the city.. The faith, how- 
ever, of fome few, fhaken by the violence and length of their 


May.. 
Diftrefs and 


fanaticifm of 


the befieged. 


fufferings, began. to fail; but being fufpected of an inclination. 


to furrender to the enemy, they were punifhed with immediate 
death, as. guilty of impiety in diftrufting the power of God. 
One of the King’s wives, having uttered certain words that 
implied fome doubt concerning his divine miffion, he inftantly 
called the whole number together, and commanding the. blaf- 
pheiner, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with 


his own hands; and fo far were the reft from expreiling any 
horror 
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horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in danc- 
ing with a frantick joy around the bleeding body of their com- 
panion. 


By this time, the befieged endured the utmolit rigor of famine; 
but they chofe rather to fuffer hardfhips, the recital of which is 
{hocking to humanity, than to liften to the terms of capitulation 
offered them by the bifhop. At laft, a deferter, whom they had 
taken into their fervice, being either lefs intoxicated with the 
fumes of enthufiafm, or unable any longer to bear fuch diftrefs, 
made his eícape tothe enemy. He informed their general of a 
weak part in the fortifications which he had obferved, and affuring 
him that the befieged, exhaufted with hunger and fatigue, kept 
watch there with little care, he offered to lead a party thither in the 
night. The propofal was accepted, and a chofen body of troops 
appointed for the fervice; who, {caling the walls unperceived, 
feized one of he gates, and admitted the reft of the army. The 
Anabaptifts, though furprized, defended themfelves in the mar- 
ket place with valour, heightened by defpair; but being over- 
powered by numbers, and furrounded on every hand, moft of 
them were flain, and the remainder taken prifoners. Among 
the laft were the King and Cnipperdoling. The King, loaded 
with chains, was carried from city to city as a f{pedtacle to gratify 
the curiofity of the people, and was expofed to all their infults. 
Fie fpirit, however, was not broken or humbled by this fad 
reverfe of his condition; and he adhered with unfhaken firmnefs 
to the diftinguifhing tenets of his fect. After this, he wasbrought ` 
back to Munfter, the {cene of his royalty and crimes, and put 


to death with the moft exquifite and lingering tortures, all which 


be bore with aftonifhing fortitude. This extraordinary man, who 
had 
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had been able to acquire fuch amazing dominion over the minds 
of his followers, and to excite commotions fọ dangerous to fociety, 
was only twenty-fix years of age’. 






ToGETHER with its Monarch, the kingdom of the Anabap- 
tits came to an end. Their principles having taken deep root in 
the Low-Countries, the party ftill fubfifts there, under the name 
of Mennonites; but by 2 very fingular revolution, this fect, fo 
mutinous and fanguinary at its firft origin, hath become altoge-~ 
ther innocent and pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage war, or 
to accept of civil offices, they devote themfelves entirely to the 
duties of private citizens, and by their induftry and charity 
endeavour to make reparation to human fociety for the violence 
committed by their founders’. A fmall number of this fect 
which is fettled in England, retain its peculiar tenets concerning 
baptifm, but without any dangerous mixture of enthufiafm. 


THE mutiny of the Anabaptifts, though it drew general 
attention, did not fo entirely engrofs the princes of Germany, 
as not to allow leifure for other tranfactions. ‘The alliance 
between the French King and the confederates at Smalkalde, 
began about this time to produce great effects. Ulric, Duke of 
Wurtemberg, having been expelled his dominions in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and nineteen, on account of his vio- 
lent and oppreffive adminiftration, the houfe of Auftria had got 





n Sleid. 190, &c. Tumuttuum Anabaptiftarum Liberunus. Ant. Lamberto 
Hortenfio auGtore ap. Scardium vol. 2. p. 298, &c. De Miferabili Monafteri- 
enfium obfidione, &c. libellus Antonii Corvini ap. Scard. 313. Annales -nae 
baptiftici a Joh. Henrico Ottio, 4to, Bafileæ, 1672. Cor. Heerfbachius Hift 
Anab. Edit. 1637. p. 14a. © Bayle Diction, Art. Anab.:ptifles. 
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Book V. poffeffion of his dutchy. That prince having now by a long 

aaa exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, which were the effeé 
rather of inexperience than of a tyrannical difpofition, was 
become the object of general compaflion. The Landgrave of 
Heffe, in particular, his near relation, warmly efpoufed his 
intereft, and ufed many efforts to recover for him his ancient 
inheritance. But the King of the Romans obftinately refufed 
to relinquifh a valuable acquifition which his family had made 
with fo much eafe. ‘The Landgrave, unable to compel him, 
applied to the King of France his new ally. Francis, eager 
to embrace any opportunity of diftrefling the houfe of Auftria, 
and defirous of wrefting from it a territory, which gave it foot- 
ing and influence in a part of Germany at a diftance from its 
other dominions, encouraged the Landgrave to take arms, and 
fecretly fupplied him with a large fum of money. This he 
employed to raife troops, and marching with great expedition 
towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, and difperfed a con- 
fiderable body of Autftrians, entrufted with the defence of the 
country. All the Duke’s fubje&ts haftened, with emulation, 
to receive their native Prince, and re-invefted him with that 
authority which is ftill enjoyed by his defcendants. At the 
fame time the exercife of the Proteftant religion was eftablifhed 
in his dominions”. 


The King of FERDINAND, how fenfible foever of this unexpetted blow, 

the Komans è f , 

courts them. not daring to attack a Prince whom all the Proteftant powers 
in Germany were ready to fupport, judged it expedient to con- 


clude a treaty with him, by which he recognized in the moft 
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ample form his title to the dutchy. The fuccefs of the Book V. 


Landgrave’s operations in behalf of the Duke of Wurtemberg 
having convinced Ferdinand that a rupture with a league fo for- 
midable as that of Smalkalde, was to be avoided with the utmoft 
care, he entered likewife into a negociation with the Elector of 
Saxony, the head of that union, and by fome conceflions in 
favour of the Proteftant religion, and others of advantage to the 
Elector himfelf, he prevailed on him together with his confe- 
derates to acknowledge his title as King of the Romans. At 
the fame time, in order to prevent any fuch precipitate or irre- 
gular election in times to come, it was agreed that no perfon 
fhould hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the una- 
nimous confent of the Electors; and the Empcror foon after 
confirmed this ftipulation *. 


THESE acts of indulgence towards the Proteftants, and the 
clofe union into which the King of the Romans feemed to be 
entering with the Princes of that party, gave great offence at 
Rome. Paul III. though he had departed froma refolution of his 
predeceflor, never to confent to the calling of a general council, 
and had promifed, in the firft confiftory held after his ele&tion, 
that he would convoke that affembly fo much defired by all 
Chriftendom, was no lefs enraged than Clement at the innova- 
tions in Germany, and no lefs averfe to any fcheme for reform- 
ing either the doctrines of the church, or the abufes in the court 
of Rome: But having been a witnefs of the univerfal cenfure 
which Clement had incurred by his obftinacy with regard to 
thefe points, he hoped to avoid the fame reproach by the feem- 
ing alacrity with which he propofed a council; flattering him- 


a Sleid. 173. Corps Diplom. tom. iv. p. 2. IIQ. 
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Book V. felf, however, that fuch difficulties would arife concerning the 
m time and place of meeting, the perfons who had a right to be 


r333” 


Dec. 12. 


prefent, and the order of their proceedings, as would effectually 
defeat the intention of thofe who demanded that aflembly, 
without expofing himfelf to any imputation for refufing to call 
it. With this view he difpatched nuncios to the feveral courts, 
in order to make known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council. Such 
difficulties as the Pope had forefeen, immediately prefented 
themfelvesin great number. The French King did not approve of 
the place which Paul had chofen, asthe Papal and Imperial inftu-. 
ence would neceffarily be too great in a town fituated in that part 
of Italy. The King of England not only concurred with Francis 
in urging that objection, but refufed, befides, to acknowledge any 
council called in the name and by theauthority of the Pope. The 
German Proteftants having met together at Smalkalde, infifted on 
their original demand of a council to be held in Germany, and 
pleading the Emperor’s promife, as well as the agreement at Ratif- 
bon to that effeét, declared that they would not confider an aflembly 
held at Mantua as a legal or free reprefentative of the church. 
By this diverfity of fentiments and views, fuch a field for intrigue 
and negociation opened, as made it eafy for the Pope to aflume 
the merit of being eager to aflemble a council, while at the fame 
time he could put offits meeting at pleafure. The Proteftants on 
the other hand fufpeéting his defigns, and fenfible of the impor- 
tance which they derived from their union, renewed for ten years 
the league of Smalkalde, which now became ftronger and more 
formidable by the acceflion of feveral new members’. 

DURING 


r This league was concluded December, one theufand five hundred and thirty- 


five, but not extended or figned in form till September in the following year. The 
Princes 
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DuRING thefe tranfa€tions in Germany, the Emperor under- 
took his famous enterprize againft the piratical ftates in Africa. 
That part of the African continent lying along the coaft of the 
Mediterranean fea, which anciently formed the kingdoms of 
Mauritania and Maffylia, together with the republick of Car- 
thage, and which is now known by the general name of Barbary, 
had undergone many revolutions. Subdued by the Romans, it 
became a province of their empire. Conquered afterwards by 
the Vandals, they erefted a kingdom there. ‘That being over- 
turned by Belifarius, the country continued fubjeét to the Greek 
Emperors, until it was over-run towards the end of the feventh 
century, by the rapid and irrefiftible arms of the Arabs. It 
remained for fome time a part of that vaft empire of which the 
Caliphs were the head. Its immenfe diftance, however, from 
the feat of government, encouraged the defcendants of thofe 
leaders, who had fubdued the country, or the chiefs of the 
Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and to fet 
up for independence. The Caliphs, who derived their autho- 
rity from a {pirit of enthufiafm, more fitted for making conquefts 
than for preferving them, were obliged to connive at aéts of 
rebellion which they could not prevent; and Barbary was 
divided into feveral kingdoms, of which Morocco, Algiers and 
Tunis .were the moft confiderable. The inhabitants of thefe 


Princes who acceded to it were John Elector of Saxony, Erneft Duke of Brunf- 
wick, Philip Landgrave of Heffe, Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, Barnim and Philip 
Dukes of Pomerania, John George, and Joachim Princes of Anhalt, Gebhard 
and Albert Counts of Mansfield, William Count of Naffau. The cities, Straf- 
burg, Nuremberg, Conftance, Ulm, Magdeburg, Bremen, Reutlingen, Hail- 
bron, Memmengen, Lindaw, Campen, Ifna, Bibrac, Windtheim, Aufburg, Franc- 
fort, Efling, Brunfwick, Goflar, Hanover, Gottingen, Eimbeck, Hamburg, 
Minden. 
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kingdoms were a mixed race, Arabs, Negroes from the fouthern 
provinces, and Moors, either natives of Africa, or who had been 
expelled out of Spain; all zealous profeflors of the Mahometan 
religion, and inflamed againft Chriftianity with a bigotted 
hatred proportional to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 


Amonc thefe people, no lefs daring, inconftant and treache- 
rous, than the ancient inhabitants of the fame country defcribed 
by the Roman hiftorians, frequent feditions broke out, and. 
many changes in government took place. Thefe, as they 
affected only the internal ftate of a country fo barbarous, are 
but little known, and deferve to be fo: But about the beginning 
of the fixteenth century a fudden revolution happened, which by 
rendering the ftates of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, 
hath made their hiftory worthy of more attention. This revolu- 
tion was brought about by perfons born in a rank of life which 
entitled them to aé no fuch illuftrious part. Horuc and Hay- 
radin, the fons of a potter in the Ifle of Lefbos, prompted by a 
reftlefs and enterprizing fpirit, forfook their father’s trade, ran 
to fea, and joined a crew of pirates. They foon diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their valour and activity, and becoming mafters 
of a {mall brigantine, carried on their infamous trade with fuch 
conduét and fuccefs, that they affembled a fleet of twelve galleys, 
befides many veffels of {maller force. Of this fleet Horuc, the 
elder brother, called Barbaroffa from the red colour of his beard, 
was admiral, and Hayradin fecond in command, but with almoft 


equal authority. They called themfelves the friends of the fea, 


and the enemies of all who fail upon it; and their names foon 
became terrible from the Straits of the Dardanels to thofe of 
Gibraltar. Together with their fame and power, their ambi- 
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tious views opened and enlarged, and while acting as Corfairs Bock V. 


they adopted the ideas, and acquired the talents of conquerors. 
They often carried the prizes which they took on the coafts of 
Spain and Italy into the ports of Barbary, and enriching the inha- 
bitants by the fale of their booty, and the thoughtlefs prodiga- 
lity of their crews, were welcome guefts in every place at which 
they touched. The convenient fituation of thefe harbours lying 
fo near the greateft commercial ftates at that time in Chriften- 
dom, made the brothers with for an eftablifhment in that coun- 
try. An opportunity of accomplifhing this quickly prefented 
itfelf, which they did not fuffer to pafs unimproved. Eutem1, 
King of Algiers, having attempted feveral times, without fuccefs, 
to take a fort which the Spanifh governors of Oran had built 
not far from his capital, was fo ill advifed as to apply for aid to 
Barbarofla, whofe valour the Africans confidered as irrefiftible. 
The active Corfair gladly accepted of the invitation, and leaving 
his brother Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head of five 
thoufand men to Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer. 
Such a force gave him the command of the town; and obferving 
that the Moors neither fufpected him of any bad intention, nor 
were capable with their light-armed troops of oppofing his 
difciplined veterans, he fecretly murdered the Monarch whom 
he had come to aflift, and caufed himfelf to be proclaimed King 
of Algiers in his ftead. ‘Lhe authority which he had thus boldly 
ufurped, he endeavoured to eftablifh by arts fuited to the genius 
of the people whom he had to govern; by liberality, without 
bounds to thofe who favoured his promotion, and by cruelty no 
lefs unbounded towards all whom he had any reafon to diftruft. 
Not fatisfied with the throne which he had acquired, he attacked 
the neighbouring King of Tremecen, and having vanquifhed him 
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in battle, added his dominions to thofe of Algiers. At the fame 
time, he continued to infeft the coafts of Spain and Italy with 
fleets which refembled the armaments of a great Monarch, rather 
than the light fquadrons of a Corfair. The devaftations which 
thefe committed obliged Charles, about the beginning of his 
reign, to furnifh the marquis de Comares, governor of Oran, 
with troops fufficient to attack him. That officer, aflifted by 
the dethroned King of Tremecen, executed the commuiffion 
with {uch fpirit, that Barbarofla’s troops being beat in feveral 
encounters, he himfelf was fhut up in Tremecen; after de- 
fending it to the laft extremity, he was overtaken in attempting 
to make his efcape, and {lain while he fought with an obftinate 
valour, worthy of his former fame and exploits. 


His brother Hayradin, known likewife by the name of Bar- 
barofla, affumed the fceptre of Algiers with the fame ambition 
and abilities, but with better fortune. His reign being undi- 
fturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which had full occupation 
in the wars among the European powers, he regulated with 
admirable prudence the interior police of his kingdom, carried 
on his naval operations with great vigour, and extended his 
conquefts on the continent of Africa, But, perceiving that the 
Moors and Arabs fubmitted to his government with the utmoft 
impatience, and being afraid that his continual depredations 
would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the Chriftians, he put 
his dominions under the protection of the Grand Seignior, and 
received from him a body of Turkith foldiers fufficient for his 
fecurity againft his domeftic as well as his foreign enemies. At 
laft, the fame of his exploits daily increafing, Solyman offered him 
the command of the Turkish fleet, as the only perfon whofe 
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valourand {killin naval affairs entitled him to command againft 
Andrew Doria, the greateft fea-officer of that age. Proud of this 
diftinction, Barbarcfla repaired to Conftantinople, and with a 
wonderful verfatility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier 
with the boldnefs of a Corfair, gained the entire confidence 
both of the Sultan and his Vizier. ‘To them he communicated 
a {cheme that he had formed of making himfelf mafter of Tunis, 
the moft flourifhing kingdom, at that time, on the coaft of 
Africa; which being approved of by them, he obtained whate— 
ever he demanded for carrying it into execution. 


His hopes of fuccefs in this undertaking were founded on 
the inteftine divifions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, the 
laft King of that country, having thirty-four fons by different 
wives, named Muley-Hafcen, one of the youngeft among them, 
his fucceflor. That weak Prince, who owed this preference not 
to his own merit, but to the afcendant which his mother had ac- 
quired over an old doating Monarch, firft poifoned his father in 
order to prevent him from altering his deftination; and then, with 
the barbarous policy which prevails wherever polygamy is per-- 
mitted, and the right of fucceflion is not precifely fixed, he put 
to death all his brothers whom he could get into his power. 
Alrafchid, one of the eldeft, was fo fortunate as to efcape his 
rage; and finding a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made 
feveral attempts, by the afliftance of fome of their chiefs, to 
recover the throne, which of right belonged to him. But thefe 
proving unfuccefsful, and the Arabs, from their natural levity . 
being ready to deliver him up to his mercilefs brother, he fled to. 
Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and implored the: 
protection of Barbaroffa; who, difcerning at once all the advan=. 
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Book V. tages that might be gained by fupporting his title, received him 
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with every poffible demonftration of friendfhip and refpect. 
Being ready, at that time, to fet fail for Conftantinople, he eafily 
perfuaded Alrafchid, whofe eagernefs to obtain a crown difpofed 
him to believe or undertake any thing, to accompany him thi- 
ther, promifing him effectual affiftance from Solyman, whom he 
reprefented to be the moft generous, as well as moft powerful, 
Monarch in the world. But no fooner were they arrived .at 
Conftantinople, than the falfe Corfair, regardlefs of all his pro- 
mifes to him, opened to the Sultan a plan for conquering Tunis, 
and annexing it to the Turkifh empire, by making ufe of the 
name of this exiled Prince, and by means of the party ready to 
declare in his favour. Solyman approved, with too much 
facility, of this perfidious propofal, extremely fuitable to the 
character of its author, but altogether unworthy of a great 
Prince. A powerful fleet and numerous army were foon aflem- 
bled; at the fight of which the credulous Alrafchid flattered 
himfelf, that he would {oon enter his capital in triumph. 


Bur juft as this unhappy Prince was going to embark, he 
was arrefted by order of the Sultan, fhut up in the feraglio, and 
was never heard of more. Barbarofla failed with a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty veffels towards Africa. After ravaging the 
coafts of Italy, and fpreading terror through every part of that 
country, he appeared before Tunis; and landing his men, gave 
out that he came to affert the right of Alrafchid, whom he pre- 
tended to have left fick aboard the Admiral galley. The fort 
of Goletta which commands the bay, foon fell into his hands, 
partly by his own addrefs, partly by the treachery of its 


commander; and the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley- 
Hafcen’s 
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Hafcen’s government, took arms, and declared for Alrafchid Book V. 
with fuch zeal and unanimity, as obliged the former to fly fo 
precipitately, that he left all his treaiures behind him. ‘The 


eS 33° 


gates were immediately fet open to Barbarofla, as the reftorer 
of their lawful fovereign. But when Alrafchid himfelf did not 
appear, and when inftead of his name, that of Solyman alone 
was heard among the acclamations of the Turkifh foldiers march- 
ing into the town, the people of Tunis began to fufpect the 
Corfair’s treachery; and their fufpicions being foon converted 
into certainty, they ran to arms with the utmoft fury, and 
furrounded the citadel, into which Barbarofla had led his troops. 
But having forefeen fuch a revolution, he was not unprepared 
for it; he immediately turned againft them the artillery on the 
ramparts, and by one brifk difcharge of it, and of his fmall- 
arms, he difperfed the numerous but undireted affailants, and 
forced them to acknowledge Solyman as their fovereign, and to 
fubmit to himfelf as his viceroy. 


Hrs firft care was to put the kingdom, of which he had thus Barbaroffa's 
got pofleflion, in a proper pofture of defence. He ftrengthened a 
the citadel which commands the town; and fortifying the 
Goletta in a regular manner, at vaft expence, made it the 
principal ftation for his fleet, and his great arfenal both for mili- 
tary and naval ftores. Being now pofleffed of fuch extenfive 
territories, he carried on his depredations againft the Chriftian 
{tates to a greater extent, and with more deftrudtive violence 
than ever. Daily complaints of the outrages committed by his 
cruizers were brought to the Emperor by his fubjeéts, both in 
Spain and Italy. * All Chriftendom feemed to expe& from 
him, as its greateft and moft fortunate Prince, that he would 
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put an end to this new and odicus fpecies of oppreffion. At 
the fame time Muley-Hafcen, the exiled King of Tunis, find- 
ing none of the Mahometan Princes in Africa willing or able 
to affift him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles as the 
only perfon who could affert his rights in oppofition to fuch a 
formidable ufurper. ‘The Emperor, equally defirous of deliver- 
ing his dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Bar- 
barofla; of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate Prince; 
and of acquiring the glory annexed in that age, to every expe- 
dition againft the Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty with 
Muley-Hafcen, and began to prepare for invading Tunis. 
Having made trial of his own abilities for war in the late cam- 
paign in Hungary, he was now become {o fond of the military 
character, that he determined to command on this occafion in 
perfon. The united ftrength of his dominions was called out 
upon an enterprize in which the Emperor was about to hazard 
his glory, and which drew the attention of all Europe. A 
Flemifh fleet carried from the ports of the Low-Country a body 
ef German infantry*; the gallies of Naples and Sicily took on 
board the veteran bands of Italtans. and Spaniards, which had 
diftinguifhed themfelves by fo many victories over the French; 
the Emperor himfelf embarked at Barcelona with the flower of 
the Spanifh nobility, and was joined: by a confiderable fquadron 
from Portugal, under the command of the Infant Don Lewis, the 
Emprefs’s brother; Andrew Doria conducted his own gallies, 
the beftappointed at that time in Europe, and commanded by 
the moft fkilful officers: The Pope furnifhed all the affiftance in 
his power towards fuch a pious. enterprize; and the order of 


* Hardi Annales Brabant. i. 599. 
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Malta, the perpetual enemies of the Infidels, equipped a {mall 
{yuadron, but formidable by the valour of the knights who 
ferved on board it. The port of Cagliari in Sardinia was the 
general place of rendezvous. Doria was appointed High Admi- 
ral of the fleet ; the command in chief of the land forces was 
given to the marquis di Guatto. 


On the fixteenth of July, the fleet, confifting of near five 
hundred veffels, having on board above thirty thoufand regular 
troops, fet fail from Cagliari, and after a profperous navigation, 
landed within fight of Tunis. Barbarofla having early intelli- 
gence of the Emperor’s immenfe armament, and fulpecting its 
deftination, prepared with equal prudence and vigour for the 
defence of his new conqueft. He called in all his corfairs from 
their different ftations; he drew from Algiers what forces could 
be {pared; he difpatched mefflengers to all the African Princes, 
Moors as well as Arabs, and by reprefenting Muley-Hafcen as 
an infamous apoftate, prompted by ambition and revenge, not 
only to become the vaflal of a Chriftian Prince, but to confpire 
with him to extirpate the Mahommedan faith, he inflamed thofe 
ignorant and bigotted chiefs to fuch a degree, that they took 
arms as in a common caufe. ‘Twenty thoufand horfe, together 
with a valt body of foot, foon aflembled at Tunis; and Barba- 
rofla, by a proper diftributicn of prefents among them from time 
to time, kept the ardour which had brought them together from 
fubfiding. But as he was too well acquainted with the enemy 
whom he had to oppofe, to think that thefe light troops could refift 
the heavy armed cavalry and veteran infantry which compofed 
the Imperial army, his chief confidence was in the ftrength of 
the Goletta, and in his body of 'Turkith foldiers who were armed 
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thefe, under the command of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the bravett 
and moft experienced of all his corfairs, he threw into that fort, 
which the Emperor immediately invefted. As Charles had the 
command of the fea, his camp was fo plentifully fupplied not 
only with the neceflaries, but with all the luxuries of life, that 
Muley-Hafcen, who had not been accuftomed to fee war carried 
on with fuch order and magnificence, was filled with admiration 
of the Emperor’s power. His troops, animated by his prefence, 
and confidering it as meritorious to fhed their blood in fuch a 
pious caufe, contended with each other for the pofts of honour 
and danger. Three feparate attacks were concerted, and the 
Germans, Spaniardsand Italians, having one of thefe committed 
to each of them, pufhed them. forward with the eager courage 
which national emulation infpires. Sinan difplayed refolution 
and {kill becoming the confidence which his mafter had put in 
him; the garrifon performed the hard fervice on which they were 
ordered with great fortitude. But though he interrupted the 
befiegers by frequent fallies; though the Moors and Arabs 
alarmed the camp with their continual incurfions; the breaches 
foon became fo confiderable towards the land, while the fleet 
battered the fortifications which it could approach, with no lefs — 
fury and fuccefs, that an affault being given on all fides at once, 
the place was taken by ftorm; Sinan, with the remains of his 
garrifon, retiring, after an obftinate refiftance, over a fhallow 
part of the bay towards the city. By the reduction of the 
Goletta, the Emperor became matter of Barbarofla’s fleet, con- 
fitting of eighty-feven gallies and galliots, together with his 
arfenal, and three hundred cangon moftly brafs, which were 


planted on the ramparts; a prodigious number in that age; and 
7 a remark- 
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a remarkable proof of the ftrength of the fort, as well as of the 
greatnefs of the corfair’s power. The Emperor marched into 


the Goletta through the breach, and turning to Muley-Hafcen ~ 


who attended him, ‘ Here,” fays he, ‘“ is a gate open to you, 
by which you fhall return to take poffeflion of your dominions.” 


BARBAROSSA, tho’ he felt the full weight of the blow which 
he had received, did not, however, lofe courage, or abandon the 
defence: of Tunis. But as the walls were of great extent, and 
extremely weak; as he could not depend on the fidelity of the 
inhabitants, nor hope that the Moors and Arabs would fuftain 


the hardfhips of a fiege, he boldly determined to advance with. 


his army, which amounted to fifty thoufand men‘, towards the 
Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by the iffue 
of a battle. This refolution he communicated to his principal 
officers, and reprefenting to them the fatal confequences which 


might follow, if ten thoufand Chriftian flaves, whom he had 


fhut up in the citadel, fhould attempt to mutiny during the 
abfence of the army, he propofed as a neceflary precaution for 
the publick fecurity, to maflacre them without mercy before he 
began his march. They all approved warmly of his intention 
to fight ; but inured as they were, in their piratical depredations, 
to fcenes of bloodfhed and cruelty, the barbarity of his propofal 
concerning the flaves filled them with horror; and Barbarofla, 
rather from the dread of irritating them, than fwayed by motives 
of humanity, ’confented to fpare the lives of the flaves. 


By this time the Emperor had begun to advance towards 
Tunis; and though his troops fuffered inconceivable hardfhips 
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in their march over burning fands, deftitute of water, and 
expofed to the intolerable heat of the fun, they foon came up 
with the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, emboldened by their 
vaft fuperiority in number, immediately rufhed on to the attack 
with loud fhouts, but their undifciplined courage did not ftand 
one moment the fhock of regular battalions; and though Bar- 
baroffa, with admirable prefence of mind, and by expofing his 
own perfon to the greateft dangers, endeavoured to rally them, | 
the rout became fo general, that he himfelf was hurried along 
with them in their flight back to the city. There he found every 
thing in the utmoft confufion; fome of the inhabitants flying 
with their families and effets; others ready to fet open their | 
gates to the conqueror; the Turkifh foldiers preparing to retreat; 
and the citadel, which in fuch circumftances might have afforded 
him fome refuge, already in the pofleflion of the Chriftian cap- 
tives. Thefe unhappy men, rendered defperate by their fitua- 
tion, had laid hold on the opportunity which Barbarofla dreaded. 
As foon as his army was at fome diftance from the town, 
they gained two of their keepers, by whofe afliftance, knocking 
off their fetters, and burfting open their prifons, they over- 
powered the Turkith garrifon, and turned the artillery of the 
fort againft their former mafters. Barbarofla, difappointed and 
enraged, exclaiming fometimes againft the falfe compaflion of 
his officers, and fometimes condemning his own imprudent com- 
pliance with their opinion, fled precipitately to Bona. 


MEANWHILE Charles, fatisfied with the eafy and almoft blood- 
lefs victory which he had gained, and advancing flowly with the 
precautien neceflary in an enemy’s country, did not yet know the 


whole extent of his own good fortune. But at laft, ameflenger 
difpatched 
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difoatched by the {laves acquainted him with the fuccefs of their 
noble effort, for the recovery of their liberty; and at the fame 
time deputies arrived from the town, in order to prefent him the 
keys of their gates, and to implore his protection from military 
violence. While he was deliberating concerning the proper 
meafures for this purpofe, the foldiers fearing that they would 
be deprived of the booty which they had expected, broke fud- 
denly, and without orders, into the town, and began to kill and 
plunder without diftin@tion. It was then too late to ref{train 
their cruelty, their avarice, or licentioufnefs. All the outrages 
of which foldiers are capable in the fury of a ftorm, all the 
excefles of which men can be guilty when their paflions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which difference in 
manners and religion infpire, were committed. Above thirty 
thoufand of the innocent inhabitants perifhed on that unhappy 
day, and ten thoufand were carried away as flaves. Muley- 
Hafcen. took. poffeffion of a throne furrounded with carnage, 
abhorred by his fubje&ts on whom he had brought fuch 
calamities, and pitied even by thofe whofe rafhnefs had 
been the occafion of them. The Emperor lamented the fatal 
accident which had ftained the luftre of his victory; and-amidift 
{fuch a fcene of horror there was but one {pectacle that afforded 
him any fatisfaction. Ten thoufand Chriftian flaves, among 
whom were feveral perfons of diftinction, met him as he entered 
the town; and falling on their knees, thanked and blefled him 
as their deliverer. 


AT the fame time that Charles accomplifhed his promie to 
the Moorifh King of re-eftablifhing him in his dominions, he 


did not negle& what was neceflary for bridling the power of 
the 
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the African corfairs, forthe fecurity of his own fubjcéts, and for 
the intereft of the Spanith crown: In order to gain thefe ends, 
he concluded a treaty with Muley-Hafcen on the following 
conditions; , that he fhould hold the kingdom of Tunis in fee of 
the crown of Spain, and do homage to the Emperor as his liege 
lord; that all the Chriftian flaves now within his dominions, of 
whatever natien, fhould be fet at liberty without ranfom; that 
no fubject of the Emperor’s fhould for the future be detained 
in fervitude; that no Turkifh corfair fhould be admitted into the 
ports of his dominions; that free trade, together with the publick 


_ exercife of the Chriftian religion, fhould be allowed to all the 


Augutt 17. 


Emperor’s fubjeéts ; that the Emperor fhould not only retain the 
Goletta, but all the other fea-ports in the kingdom which were 
fortified, fhould be put into his hands; that Muley-Hafcen 
fhould pay annually twelve thoufand crowns for the fubfiftence 
of the Spanifh garrifon in the Goletta; that he fhould enter into no 
alliance with any of the Emperor’s enemies, and fhould prefent 
to him every year, as an acknowledgement of his vaflalage, fix ` 
Moorifh horfes, and as many hawks". Having thus fettled the 
affairsof Africa; chaftifed the infolence of the corfairs; fecured 
a fafe retreat for the fhips of his fubjects, and a proper ftation 
for his own fleets, on that coaft from which he was moft infefted © 
by piratical depredations ; Charles embarked again for Europe, 
the tempeftuous weather, and ficknefs among his troops, not 
permitting him to purfue Barbaroffa *. 


* Du Monts Corps Diplomat. ii. 128. Summente Hift. di Napoli, iv. 89. 
= Joh. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunetane ap. Scard. v. ii. p. 320, &c. 


 Jovii Hiftor, lib. xxxiv. 153, 8c. Sandov. ii. 154, &c. Vertot Hift. de Cheval. 
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By this expedition, the merit of which feems to have been 
cftimated in that age, rather by the apparent generofity of the 
undertaking, the magnificence wherewith it was conducted, and 
the fuccefs which crowned it, than by the importance of the 
confequences that attended it, the Empcror attained a greater 
height of glory than at any other period of his reign. Twenty 
thoufand flaves whom he freed from bondage, either by his 
arms, or by his treaty with Muley-Hafcen”; each of whom he 
cloathed and furnifhed with the means of returning to their 
refpeGtive countries, fpread all ovcr Europe the fame of their 
benefactor’s munificence, extolling his power and abilities 
with the exaggeration flowing from gratitude and admiration. 
In comparifon with him, the other Monarchs of Europe made an 
inconfiderable figure; he, as the chief Prince in Chriftendom, 
appeared to be concerned for the honour of the Chrifhan name, 
for the publick fecurity and welfare, while they were attentive 
only to their private and particular interefts. 


y Summonte Hift. de Nap. vol. iv. p. 103. 
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B OOK VI. 


NFORTUNATELY for the reputation of Francis I. 
among his cotemporaries, his condu&, at this junéture,. 
appeared a perfect contraft to that of his rival, as he laid hold on 
the opportunity afforded him, by the Emperor’s having turned 
his whole force againft the common enemy, to revive his pre- 
tenfions in Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new war.. The 
treaty of Cambray, as has been obferved, did not remove the caufes 
of enmity between the two contending Princes ; it covered up, but 
did not extinguifh the flames of difcord. Francis, in particular, 
who waited with impatience for a proper occafion of recovering 
the reputation as well as territories which he had loft, con- 


tinued 
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tinued to carry on his negociations in different courts againft the Boox VI. 
Emperor, taking the utmoft pains to heighten the jealouly 
which many Princes entertained of his power or defigns, and 
to infpire the reft with the fame fufpicion and fear: Among 
others, he applied to Francis Sforza, who, though indebted to 
Charles for the poffeffion of the dutchy of Milan, had received 
it on fuch hard conditions, as rendered him not only a vaffal of 
the Empire, but a tributary dependant upon the Emperor. The 
honour of having married the Emperor’s niece, did not recon- 
cile him to this ignominious ftate of fubje@ion, which became 
fo intolerable even to Sforza, a weak and poor {pirited Prince, 
that he liftened with eagernefs to the firft propofals Francis made 
of refcuing him from the yoke. Thefe propofals were conveyed 
to him by Maraviglia, or Merveille, as he is called by the French 
hiftorians, a Milanefe gentleman refiding at Paris; and foon 
after, in order to carry on the negociation with greater advan- 
tage, Merveille was fent to Milan, on pretence of viliting his 
relations, but with fecret credentials from Francis as his envoy. 
In this chara¢ter he was received by Sforza. But notwithftand- 
ing his care to keep that circumftance concealed, Charles fufpe@- 
ing, or having received information of it, remonftrated and 
threatened in fuch an high tone, that the Duke and his mini- 
fters, equally intimidated, gave the world immediately a moft 
infamous proof of their fervile fear of offending the Emperor. 
Having decoyed Merveille, who had neither the prudence nor 
temper which the ftation wherein he was placed required, into 
a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antagonift, one of the 
Duke’s domeftics, they inftantly commanded him to be feized, to 
be tried for that crime, and to be beheaded. Francis, aftonifhed at Dec, 1633. | 
this violation of a character held facred among the moft uncivi- 
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lized nations, and enraged at the infult offered to the dignity of 
his crown, threatened Sforza with the effects of his indignation, 
and complained to the Emperor, whom he confidered as the reaf 
author of that unexampled outrage. But meeting with no fatif- 
faction from either, he appealed to all the Princes of Europe an@ 
thought himfelf now entitled to take vengeance for an injury, 
which it would have bee indecent and pufillanimous to let pafs 


with impunity: 


BEING thus furnifhed with a pretext for beginning a war, 
on which he had already refolved, he multiplied his efforts in. 
order to draw in other Princes to take part in the quarrel. But 
all his meafures for this purpofe werc difconcerted by unforefeen 
events. After having facrificed the honour of his houfe by the 
marriage of his fon with Catharine of Medici, in order to gain 
Clement, the death of that Pontiff had deprived him of all the ad- 
vantages which he expected to derive from his friendfhip. Paul, 
his fucceffor, tho’ attached by inclination to the Imperial intereft, 
{eemed determined to maintain the neutrality fuitable to his. 
character as the common father of the contending Princes. The 
King of England, occupied. with domeftic cares and projectss, 
declined, for once, engaging in. the affairs of the continent, 
and refufed to aflift Francis, unlefs he would imitate his exam- 
ple, in throwing off the Papal fupremacy. ‘Thefe difappoint— 


His negocia- ments led him to follicit, with greater earneftnefs, the aid of the. 


tions with the 
German Pro- 
tuiftants, 


Proteftant Princes affociated by the league of Smalkalde. ‘That 
he mightthe more eafily acquire their confidence, he endeavoured 
to accommodate himfelf to their predominant paffion, zeal for. 
their religious tenets. He affected a wonderful moderation. 


with regard to the points in difpute; he permitted Bellay, his 
envoy: 
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envoy in Germany, to explain his fentiments concerning fome 
of the moft important articles, in terms not far different from 
thofe ufed by the Proteftants*; he even condefcended to invite 
Melanéthon, whofe gentle manners and pacific {pirit diftin— 
guifhed him among the Reformers, to vifit Paris, that by his 
affiftance he might concert the moft proper meafures for recon- 
ciling the contending fects, which {ò unhappily divided the 
- church’. Thefe conceffions muft be confidered rather as arts of 
policy, than the refult of conviction; for whatever impreffion 
the new opinions in religion made on his fifters, the Queen of 
Navarre and Dutchefs of Ferrara, the gaiety of Francis’s own 
temper, and his love of. pleafure, allowed him little leifure ta 
examine theological controverfies. 


Bur foon after he loft all the fruits of this difingenuous arti- 
fice, by a ftep very inconfiftent with his declarations to the Ger- 
man Princes. This ftep, however, the prejudices of the age, and. 
the religious fentiments of his own fubjects, rendered it neceflary 
for him to take. His clofe union with the King of England,- 
an excommunicated heretick; his frequent negociations with 
the German Proteftants; but above all, his giving publick. 
audience to an envoy from Sultan Solyman, had excited violent 
fufpicions concerning the fincerity of his attachment to religion. 
To have attacked the Emperor, who, on all occafions, made 
high pretenfions to zeal in defence of the Catholick faith, and 
at the very juncture, when he was preparing for his expedition 
againft Barbarofla, which was then confidered as a pious enter- 


a Freheri Script. Rer. German. iji. 354, &c. Sleid. Hift. 178, 183. 
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Book VI. prize, could not have failed to confirm fuch unfavourable fenti- 


*535" 


‘They refufe 
to join him. 


ments with regard to Francis, and called on him to vindicate 
himfelf by fome extraordinary demonftration of his reverence for 
the eftablifhed doétrines of the church. The indifcreet zeal of 
fome of his fubjeéts, who had imbibed the Proteftant opinions, 
furnifhed him with fuch an occafion as he defired. They had 
affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and other public places, 
papers containing indecent refleCtions on the doctrines and rites 
of the Popifh church. Six of the perfons concerned in this rafh 
aétion were difcovered.and feized. The King, in order to avert the 
judgments which it was fuppofed their blafphemies might draw 
down upon the nation, appointed a folemn proceflion. The 
holy facrament was carried through the city in great pomp; 
Francis walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his hand; 
the princes of the blood fupported the canopy over it; the nobles 
marched in order behind. In the prefence of this numerous 
affembly, the King, accuftomed to exprefs himfelf on every fub- 
jectin ftrong and animated language, declared that if one of his 
hands were infected with herefy, he would cut it off with the 
other, and would not fpare even his own children, if found 
guilty of that crime. As a dreadful proof of his being in earneft, 
the fix unhappy perfons were publickly burnt before the pro- 
cefon was finifhed, with circumftances of the moft fhocking 


barbarity attending their execution’. 


THE Princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled with refent- 
ment and indignation at the cruelty with which their. brethren 
were treated, could not conceive Francis to be fincere, when he 
offered to protect in Germany thofe very tenets, which he perfe- 


© Belcarii Comment. Rer. Gallic. 646. Sleid. Hift. 175, &c. 
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euted with fuch rigour in his own dominions; fo that all Bellay’s Book VI.. 
art and eloquence in vindicating his matter, and apologizing for 
his conduét, made but little impreflion upon them. Befides, the- 
Emperor, who hitherto had never employed violence againft the: 
doctrines of the Reformers, nor even given them much moleftation: 
in their progrefs, was now bound by the agreement at Ratifbon, 
not to difturb thofe who had embraced the new opinions; and the. 
Proteftants wifely confidered this as a more certain and imme- 
diate fecurity, than the precarious and diftant hopes with which: 
Francis endeavoured to allure them. The manner too in which 
he had behaved to his allies at the peace of Cambray, was too 
recent to be forgotten, and did not encourage others to rely much 
on his friendfhip or generofity.. Upon all thefe accounts, the 
Proteftant Princes refufed to affift the French King in any hoftile 
attempt againft the Emperor. The Elector of Saxony, the 
moit zealous among them, in order to avoid giving any umbrage 
to Charles, would not permit Melancthon to vifit the court of 
France, although that Reformer, flattered perhaps by the invi- 
tation of fo great a Monarch, or hoping that his prefence there. 
might be of fignal advantage to the eenternet caufe, difcovered. 
a ftrong inclination to undertake the journey ^.. 


1535- 





BuT though none of the many Princes who envied or dreaded The French 
the power of Charles, would fecond Francis’s efforts in order to neps m 
reduce and cırcumícribe it, he, neverthelefs, commanded his Italy- 
army to advance towards the frontiers of Italy. As his fole 
pretext for taking arms was, that he might chaftife the Duke of 


Milan for his infolent and cruel breach of the law of nations, it: 


"* Camerarii Vita Melan. 142, &c. 415.. Seckendi lib. iii, 107. ` 
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Book VI. might have been expected that the whole weight of his ven= 
— cance was to have fallcn on his territories. But on a fudden, 
and at their very commencement, the operations of war took 

another direction. Charles Duke of Savoy, one of the leaf 

active and able Princes of the line from which he defcended, 

had married Beatrix of Portugal, the Emprefs’s fifter. By her 

great talents, fhe foon acquired an abfolute afcendant over her 

hufband; and proud of her affinity to the Emperor, or allured 

by the magnificent promifes with which he flattered her ambi- 

ticn, fhe formed an union between the Duke and the Imperial 

court, extremely inconfiftent with that neutrality, which wife po- 

licy as wellas the fituation of his dominions had hitherto induced 

him to obferve in all the quarrels between the contending Mon- 

archs. Francis was abundantly fenfible of the diftrefs to which 

he might be expofed, if when he entered Italy, he fhould leave 

behind him the territories of a Prince, devoted fo obfequioufly 

Pe a to the Emperor, that he had fent his eldeft fon to be educated in 
mage Og the court of Spain, as a kind of hoftage for his fidelity. Clement 
nions. the Seventh, who had reprefented this danger in a ftrong light . 
during his interview with Francis at Marfeilles, fuggefted to 

him, at the fame time, the proper method of guarding againft 

it, having advifed Itim to begin his operations againft the Mila- 

nele, by taking poffeffion of Savoy and Piedmont, as the only 

certain way of fecuring a communication with his own domi- 

nions. Francis, highly irritated at the Duke on many accounts, 
particularly for having fupplied the Conftable Bourbon with the 

money, which enabled him to levy that body of troops which 

ruined the French army in the fatal battle of Pavia, was not 

unwilling to let him now feel both how decply he refented, and 

how fevercly he could punith thefe injuries. Nor did he want 
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feveral pretexts that would give fome colour of equity to the Book VI. 


violence which he intended. The territories of France and Savoy 
lving contiguous to each ether, and intermingled 1n many places, 
Various difputes, usavoidable in fuch a fituation, fubiifted con- 
cerning the limits of their relpe“iive property; and belides, 
Francis had, in right of his mother Leuife ot f Savoy, large clatms 
upon the Duke her brother, for her -fhare in their father’s fuc- 
cefon. Being unwilling, however, to begin hoftilities without 
fome caule of quarrel more {pecious than thefe pretenfions, many 
of which were obfolete, and others dubious, he demanded per- 
miffion to march through Picdmont in his way to the Milanefe, 
hoping that the Duke, from an excefs of attachment to the Impe- 
rial intere, might refufe this requeft, and thus give a greater 
appearance of juftice to all his operations againft him. But, if we 
may believe the hiftorians of Savoy, better informed with regard 
to this particular than thofe of France, the Duke readily, and with 
a good grace, granted what it was not in his power to deny, pro- 
mifing free paflage to the French troops as was defired; {o that 
Francis, as the only method now left of juftifying the meafures 
which he determined to take, was obliged to infift for full fatisfac- 
tion with regard to every thing that either the crown of France or 
his mother Louife could demand of the houfe of Savoy*. Such 
an evafive anfwer, as might have been expected, being made to 
this requifition, the French army under the admiral Brion poured 
at once into the Duke’s territories at different places. The 


countries of Brefle and Bugey, united at that time to Savoy, 


were Over-run In a moment. Moft of the towns ın the dutchy 
of Savoy opencd their gates at the approach of the enemy; afew 


e Hiftoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon. 2 tom, fol. Lyon. 1660, 
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which attempted to make refiftance were eafily forced; and 
before the end of the campaign, the Duke faw himfelf {tripped 
of all his dominions, but the province of Piedmont, in which 
there were not many places ina condition to be defended. 


To compleat the Duke’s misfortunes, the city of Geneva, the 
fovereignty of which he claimed, and in fome degree poffeffed, 
threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew along with it the lofs of 
the adjacent territories. Geneva was, at that time, an Imperial 
city; and though under the direct dominion. of its own bifhops, 
and the remote fovereignty of the Dukes of Savoy, the form of 
its internal conftitution was purely republican, being governed 
by fyndics and a council chofen by the citizens. From thefe 
diftinét and often clafhing jurifditions, two oppofite parties took 
their rife, and had long fubfifted in the ftate; the one compofed 
ef the advocates for the privileges: of the community, afflumed 
the name of Ezgnotz, or confederates in defence of liberty; and 
branded the other, which fupported the epifcopal or-ducal pre- 
rogatives, with the name of Mammelukes or flaves.. At length, 
the Proteftant opinions beginning to fpread among the citizens,. 
infpired fuch as embraced them with that bold enterprizing {pirit 
which always accompanied or was naturally produced by them 
in their firft operations. As both the Duke and Bifhop were 
from intereft, from prejudice, and from political confiderations, 
violent enemies of the Reformation, all the new converts joined: 
with warmth the party of the Eignotz; and zeal for religion, 
mingling with the love of liberty, added ftrength to that gene- 
rous paflion, The rage and animofity of two falions, fhut up. 
within the fame walls, occafioned frequent infurrections, which 
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terminating moftly to the advantage of the friends of liberty, Book VI. 


they daily gained ground. 1535 


THE Dukeand Bifhop, forgetting their ancient contefts about 
jurifdiction, had united againft their common enemies, and each 
attacked them with his proper weapons. ‘The Bifhop excom- 
municated the people of Geneva as guilty of a double crime; of 
impiety, in apoftatifing from the eftablifhed religion; and of 
facrilege, in invading the rights of his fee. ‘The Duke attacked 
them as rebels againft their lawful Prince, and attempted to 
render himfelf mafter of the city, firft by furprize, and then by (S34 
open force. The citizens, defpifing the thunder of the Bifhop’s 
cenfures, boldly afferted their independance againft the Dukes 
and partly by their own valour, partly by the powerful affiftance 
which they received from their allies, the canton of Berne, toge- 
ther with fome {mall fupplies both of men ard money, fecretly 
furnifhed by the King of France, they defeated all his attempts. 
Not fatisfied with having repulfed him, or with remaining 
always upon the defenfive themfelves, they now took advantage 
of the Duke’s inability to refift them, while overwhelmed by the 
armies of France, and feized feveral caftles and places of ftrength 
which he pofleffed in the neighbourhood of Geneva; thus deli- 
vering the city from thefe odious monuments of its former fub- 
jection, and rendering the public liberty more fecure for the 
future. At the fame time the canton of Berne invaded and 
conquered the Paijs de Vaud, to which it had fome pretenfions. 
The canton of Friburgh, though zealoufly attached to the 
Catholic religion, and having no fubje&t of conteft with the 
Duke, laid hold on part of the fpoils of that unfortunate Prince, 
A great portion of thefe conquefts or ufurpations being ftill 
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retained by the two cantons, add confiderably to their power, 
and have become the moft valuable. part of their territories. 
Geneva, notwithftanding many fchemes and enterprizes of the 
Dukes of Savoy to re-eftablifh their dominion there, {till keeps 
poffeffion of its independance; and in confequence of that blef- 
fing, has attained a degree of confideration, wealth and elegance, 
which it could not otherwife have reached *. 


AMIDST fuch a fucceffion of difaftrous events, the Duke of 
Savoy had no other refource but the Emperor’s protection, 
which, upon his return from Tunis, he demanded with the moft 
earnef{t importunity; and as his misfortunes were occafioned 
chiefly by his attachment to the Imperial intereft, he had a juft 
title to immediate afliftance. Charles, however, was not ina 
condition to fupport him with that vigour and difpatch which 
the exigency of his affairs called for. Moft of the troops em- 
ployed in the African expedition, having been raifed for that 
{ervice alone, were difbanded as foon as it was finifhed; the 
veteran forces under Antonio de Leyva were fcarce fufficient for 
the defence of the Milanefe; and the Emperor’s treafury was 
entirely drained by his vaft efforts againft the Infidels. 


BuT the death of Francis Sforza, occafioned, according to fome 
hiltorians, by the terror of a French invafion, which had twice. 
been fatal to his family, afforded the Emperor full leifure to. 
prepare foraction. By this unexpected event, the nature of the. 
war, and the caufes of difcord, were totally changed. Francis’s 
firft pretext for taking arms, in order to chaftife Sforza for the 


f Hift. de la Ville de Geneve, par Spon. 12°. Utr. 1685. p. 99. H-ft. de 
Ja Reformation de Suiffe, par Rouchat, Gen. 1728, tom. iv. p. 294, &c. tom. v.. 
n. 216, &c. Mem. de Bellay, 1&1. 
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infult offered to the dignity of his crown, was at once cut off; Book VI. 


but, as that Prince died without iffue, all Francis’s rights to the 
dutchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to Sforza and his 
pofterity, returned back to him in full force. As the recovery 
of the Milanefe was the favourite object of that Monarch, he 
inftantly renewed his claim to it; and if he had fupported his 
pretenfions by ordering the powerful army quartered in Savoy to 
advance without lofing a moment towards Milan, he could 
fcarce have failed to fecure the important point of pofleflion. 
But Francis, who became daily lefs enterprizing as he advanced 
in years, and who was overawed at fome times into an excefs of 
caution by the remembrance of his paft misfortunes, endea- 
voured to eftablifh his rights by negociation, not by arms; and 
from a timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neglected to 
improve the favourable opportunity which prefented itfelf. 
Charles, meanwhile, in quality of fovereign, took poffeffion of 
the dutchy, as a vacant fief of the Empire; and while Francis 
endeavoured to explain and affert his title to it, by arguments 
and memorials, ufing every art in order to reconcile the 
Italian powers to the thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy, 
his rivat was filently taking effectual fteps to prevent it. The 
Emperor, however, was very careful not to difcover too early 
any intention of this kind; but feeming to admit the equity of 
Francis’s claim, he appeared follicitous only about giving him 
poffeffion in fuch a manner as might not difturb the peace of 
Europe, or overturn the balance of power in Italy, which the 
politicians. of that country were fo fond of preferving. By this 
artifice he deceived Francis, and gained fo much confidence with 
the reft of Europe, that almoft without incurring any fufpicton, 
he involved the affair in new difficulties, and protracted the 
negociations at pleafure. Sometimes he propofed to grant the 
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‘nveftiture of Milan to the Duke of Orleans, Francis’s fecond 
fon, fometimes to the Duke of Angouleme, his third fon; 
as the views and inclinations of the French court varied, he 
transferred his cheice alternately from the one to the other, with 
fuch profound and well conduéted diffimulation, that neither 
Francis nor his minifters feem to have penetrated his real inten- 
tion; and all military operations were entirely fufpended, as if 
nothing had remained but to enter quietly into pofleflion of 


what they demanded. 


DvurinNG the interval gained in this manner, Charles prc- 
vailed on the ftates both of Sicily and Naples, who thought 
themfelves greatly honoured by the prefence of their fovereign 
on his return from Tunis, and who were no lefs pleafed with 
the apparent difintereftednefs of his expedition into Africas 
than dazzled by the fuccefs which had attended his arms, to vote 
him fuch liberal fubfidics as were feldom granted ın that age. 
This enabled him to recruit his veteran troops, to levy a body of 
Germans, and to take every other proper precaution for execu- 
ting or fupporting the meafures on which he had determined. 
Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having difcovered the 
intention of raifing troops in that country, notwithiftanding all 
the pretexts employed in order to conceal it, firft alarmed his 
mafter with this evident proof of the Empcror’s infincerity *. 
But Francis was fo poffeffed at that time with the rage of nego- 


ciation, in all the artifices and refinements of which his rival far 


furpaffed him, that inftead of beginning his military operations, 
and pufhing them with vigour, or feizing the Milanefe before 
the Impcrial army was aflembled, he fatished himfelf with 
making new offers to the Emperor, in order to procure the 
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inveftiture by his voluntary deed. His offers were, indeed, fo Book VI. 


liberal and advantageous, that if ever Charles had intended to 
grant his demand, he could not have rejected them with decency. 
He dextroufly eluded them by declaring that, until he con- 
fulted the Pope in perfon, he could not take his final refolution 
with regard to a point which fo nearly concerned the peace of 
Italy. By this evafion he gained fome farther time for ripening 
the fchemes he had in view. 


Tue Emperor at laft advanced towards Rome, and made his 
public entry into that city with extraordinary pomp; but it 
being found neceffary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple 
of peace, in order to widen oneof the ftreets, through which the 
cavalcade had to pafs, all the hiftorians take notice of this tri- 
vial circumftance, which they are fond to interpret as.an omen 
of the bloody war that followed. Charles, it is certain, had by 
this time banifhed all thoughts.of peace; and at laft threw off the 
mafk, with which he had fo long covered his defigns from the 
court of France, by a declaration of his fentiments no lefs fingu-. 


lar than explicit. The French ambafladors having in their 


mafter’s name demanded a definitive reply to his propofitions 
concerning the inveftiture of Milan, Charles promifed to give 
it next day in prefence of the Pope and Cardinals aflembled 
in full confifttory. Thefe being accordingly met, and all the 
foreign ambaffadors invited to attend, the Emperor ftood up, 
and addreffing himfelf to the Pope, expatiated for fome tune on. 
the fincerity of his own wifhes for the peace of Chriftendom, and 
his abhorrence of war, the miferics of which he enumerated. 
at great length, with ftudied and elaborate oratory; he 


complained that all his endeavours to preferve the tranquillity 
t of 
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Book VI. of Europe had hitherto been defeated by the reftlefs and unjuft 


1539. 


ambition of the French King; that even during his minority 
he had proofs of the unfriendly and hoftile intentions of that 
Monarch; that afterwards, he had openly attempted to wreft. 
from him the Imperial crown which belonged to him by a title 
no lefs juft than natural; that he had next invaded his kingdom 
of Navarre; that not fatisfied with this, he had attacked his 
territories as well as thofe of his allies both in Italy and the Low- 
Countries; that when the valour of the Imperial troops, ren- 
dered irrefiitible by the prote€tion of the Almighvy, had checked 
his progrefs, ruined his armies, and feized his perfon, he con- 
tinued to purfue by deceit what he had undertaken with injuf- 
tice; that he had violated every article in the treaty of Madrid 
to which he owed his liberty, and as foon as he returned to his 
dominions took meafures for rekindling the war which that 
pacification had happily extinguifhed ; that when new misfor- 
tunes compelled him to fue again for peace at Cambray, he 
concluded and obferved it with great infincerity; that foon 
thereafter he had formed dangerous conneétions with the here- 
tical Princes in Germany, and incited them to difturb the tran- 
quillity of the Empire; that now he had driven the Duke of 
Savoy, his brother-in-law and ally, out of the greater part of 
his territories; that after injuries fo often repeated, and amidft 
fo many fources of difcord, all hope of amity or concord became 
defperate; and though he was ftill willing to grant the invefti- 
ture of Milan to one of the Princes of France, there was little 
probability of that event’s taking place, as Francis, on the one 
hand, would not confent to what he judged neceflary for fecuring 
the tranquillity of Europe, nor, on the other, could he think it rea- 
fonable or fafe to give himthe unconditional poffeffion of all that 
he demanded. Let us not, however, added he, continue wantonly to 
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fhed the blood of our innocent fubjeéts; let us decide the quarrel Boox VI. 
man to man, with what arms he pleafes to chufe, in our fhirts, laa e 
on an ifland, a bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river; let Chalienges 
i 3 him to fing'e 
the dutchy of Burgundy be put in depofit on his part, and that combat. 
of Milan on mine; thefe fhall be the prize of the conqueror; and 
after that, let the united forces of Germany, Spain and France, 
be employed to humble the power of the Turk, and to extirpate 
herefy out of Chriftendom. But if he, by declining this method of 
terminating our differences, renders war inevitable, nothing fhall 
divert me from profecuting it to fuch extremity, as fhall reduce 
one of us to be the pooreft gentleman in ‘his own dominions. 
Nor do I fear that it will be on me this misfortune fhall fail; I 
enter upon action with the faireft profpe& of fuccefs; the juftice 
of my caufe, the union of my fubjeéts, the number and valour 
of my troops, the experience and fidelity of my generals, all 
combine to enfure it. Of all thefe advantages, the King of 
France is defitute; and were my refources no more certain, and 
my hopes of victory no better founded than his, I would inftant! y 
throw myfelf at his feet, and with folded hands, and a rope about 
my neck, implore his mercy’. 


Tuts long harangue the Emperor delivered with an elevated 
voice, a haughty tone, and the greateft vehemence of expreffion 
and gefture. The French ambafladors, who did not fully com- 
prehend his meaning, as he {pake in the Spanifh tongue, were 
totally difconcerted, and at a lofs how they fhould anfwer fuch 
an unexpected invective; when one of them began to vin- 
dicate his mafter’s condu, Charles interpofed abruptly, and 
would not permit him to proceed. ‘The Pope, without enter- 
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Book VI. ing into any particular detail, fatisfied himfelf with a fhort but 
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pathetic recommendation of peace, together with an offer of em- 
ploying his fincere endeavours in order to procure that blefling to. 
Chriftendom; and the aflembly broke up in the greateft aftonifh- 
ment at the extraordinary {cene which had been exhibited. In no 
part of his conduct, indeed, did Charles ever deviate fo widely 
from his general character. Inftead of that prudent recollection, 
that compofed and regular deportment {o ftrictly attentive to. 
decorum, and fo admirably adapted to conceal his own paffions, 
for which he was at all other times con{picuous, he appears on 
this occafion before the moft auguft aflembly in Europe, boaft- 
ing of his own power and exploits with infolence; inveighing- 
againft his enemy with indecency; and challenging him to 
combat with an oftentatious valour, more becoming a champion. 
in romance, than the firft Monarch in Chriftendom. But the 
well known and powerful operation of continued profperity, and 
of exaggerated praife, even upon the firmeft minds, fufficiently 
account for this feeming inconfiftency. After having compelled. 
Solyman to retreat, and having ftripped Barbarofla of a king- 
dom, Charles began to confider his arms as invincible. He 
had been entertained, ever fince his return from Africa, with 
repeated fcenes of triumphs and public rejoicings; the orators. 
and poets of Italy, the moft elegant at that time in Europe, had 
exhaufted their genius in panegyric, to which the aftrologers. 
added magnificent promifes of a more {plendid fortune ftill in. 
ftore. Intoxicated with all thefe, he forgot his ufual referve 
and moderation, and was unable to reftrain this extravagant 
fally of vanity, which became the more remarkable, by being 
both fo uncommon and fo public. 
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He himfelf feems to have been immediately fenfible of the Book VI. 
impropriety of his behaviour, and when the French ambafla- git ta 
dors demanded next day a more clear explanation of what he 
had faid concerning the combat, he told them, that they were 
not to confider his propofal as a formal challenge to their matter, 
but as an expedient for preventing bloodfhed; he endeavoured 
to foften other expreflions in his difcourfe; and {poke in terms 
full of refpe& towards Francis. But though this flight apology 
was far from being fufficient to remove the offence which had 
been given, Francis, by an unaccountable infatuation, continued 
to negociate, as if it had ftill been poffible to bring their diffe- 
rences to a period by anamicable compofition. Charles, find- 
ing him fo eager to run into the fnare, favoured the deception, 
and by feeming to liften to his propofals gained time to prepare 
for the execution of his own defigns `. 

AT laft, the Imperial army affembled on the frontiers of the Charles in- 
Milanefe, to the amount of forty thoufand foot, and ten thou- iiaii 
fand horfe, while that of France encamped near Vercelli in Pied- 
mont, being greatly inferior in number, and weakened by the 
departure of a body of Swifs, whom Charles artfully perfuaded 
the Popifh cantons to recal, that they might not {erve againft 
the Duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. ‘The French general, 
not daring. to rifque a battle, retired as foon as the Imperialifts 
advanced. The Emperor put himfelf at the head of his forces, May 6 
which the marquis del Guafto, the Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand 
de Gonzaga commanded under him, though the fupreme direc- 
tion of the whole was committed to Antonio de Leyva, whofe 
abilities and experience juftly entitled him to that diftindction. 


í Mem. de Bellay, 205, &c. 
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Book VI. Charles foon difcovered his intention not to confine his opera= 


1.530. 


tions to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, but to pufh for- 
ward and invade the fouthern provinces of France. This fcheme 
he had long meditated, and had long been taking meafures for 
executing it with fuch vigour as might enfure fuccefs. He 
had remitted large fums to his fifter, the governefs of the Low— 
Countries, and to his brother, the King of the Romans, inftruét- 
ing them to levy all the forces in their power, in order to form 
two feparate bodies, the one to enter France on the fide of | 
Picardy, the other on the fide of Champagne; while he, with 
the main army, fell upon the oppofite frontier of the kingdom. 
Trufting to thefe vaft preparations, he thought it impoffible that 
Francis could refift fo many unexpected attacks, on fuch different 
quarters; and begun his enterprize with fuch confidence of its 
happy iffue, that he defired Paul Jovius the hiftorian, to make 
a large provifion of paper fufficient to record. the victories 


which he was going to acquire. 


Hs minifters and generals, inftead of entertaining the fame 
fanguine hopes, reprefented to him in the ftrongeft terms the 
danger of leading his troops fo far from his own territories, to. 
fuch a diftance from his. magazines, and into provinces which 
did not yield fufficient fubfiftence for their own inhabitants. 
They intreated him to confider the inexhauftible refources of 


. France in maintaining a defenfive war, and the active zeal with. 


which a gallant nobility would ferve.a Prince whom they loved, 
in repelling the enemies of their country;. they recalled to his 
remembrance the fatal mifcarriage of Bourbon and Pefcara, when 


they ventured upon the fame enterprize under circumiftances. 


which feemed. as certainly to promife fuccefs; the. marquis. 
det 
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del Guafto in particular, fell on his knees, and conjured him to Book VI. 
abandon the undertaking as defperate. But many circumftances <i S 
combined in leading Charles to difregard all their remonftrances. 

He could feldom be brought, on any occafion, to depart ftom a 

refolution which he had once taken; he was too apt to under-rate 

and defpife the talents of his rival the King of France, which dif- 

fered fo widely from his own; he was blinded by the prefump- 

tion which accompanies profperity; and relied, perhaps, in fome 

degree on the prophecies which predicted the increafe of his 

own grandeur. He not only adhered obftinately to his own 

plan, but determined to advance towards France without wait- 

ing for the reduétion of any part of Piedmont, except fuch towns 

as were abfolutely neceflary for preferving his communication 

with the Milanefe. | 


THE marquis de Saluces, to whom Francis had entrufted the ~ Recovers 
command of a {mall body of troops left for the defence of Pied- Duke Fi 
mont, rendered this more eafy than he had any reafon to exped. a. 
That nobleman, educated in the court of France, diftinguifhed 
by continual marks of the King’s favour, and honoured {o lately | 
with a charge of fuch importance, fuddenly, and without any 
provocation or pretext of difguft, revolted from his benefactor. 

His motives to this treacherous action, were as childifh as the 
deed itfelf was bafe. Being ftrongly pofiefled with a fuperfti- 
tious faith in divination and aftrology, he believed with full 
affurance, that the fatal period of the French nation was at hand; 
that on its ruins the Emperor would eftablifh an univerfal 
monarchy; that therefore he ought to follow the dictates 
of prudence, in attaching himfelf to his rifing fortune, and. 
would incur no blame for deferting a Prince whom heaven had 

devoted 
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devoted to deftruction“. His treafon became ftill more odious, 
by his employing that very authority with which Francis 
had invefted him, in order to open the kingdom to his enemies. 
Whatever was propofed or undertaken by the officers under his 
command for the defence of their conquefts, he rejected or 
defeated. Whatever properly belonged to himfelf as comman- 
der in chief, to provide or perform for that purpofe, he totally 
neglected. In this manner, he rendered towns even of the 
greateft confequence untenable, by leaving them deftitute either 
of provifions, or ammunition, or artillery, or a fufhcient garri- 
fon; and the Imperialifts muft have reduced Piedmont in as 
fhort time as was neceflary to march through it, if Montpezat, 
the governor of Foffano, had not, by an extraordinary effort of 
courage and military conduct, detained them, almoft a month, 


before that inconfiderable place. 


By this meritorious and feafonable fervice, he gained his 
mafter fufficient time for affembling his forces, and for concert- 
ing afyftem of defence againft adanger which he now faw to be 
inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only proper and effectual plan 
for defeating the invafion of a powerful enemy ; and his prudence 
in chufing this plan, as well as his perfeverance in executing it, 
deferve the greater praife, as it was equally contrary to his own 
natural temper, and to the genius of the French nation. He 
determined to remain altogether upon the defenfive; never to 
hazard a battle, or even a great fkirmifh, without certainty of | 
fuccefs; to fortify his camps in a regular manner; to throw 
garrifons only into towns of great ftrength; to deprive the 
enemy of fubfiftence, by laying wafte the country before them; 
and to fave the whole kingdom, by facrificing one of its pro- 
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vinces. The execution of this plan he committed entirely to 
the marechal Montmorency, who was the author of it; a man 
wonderfully fitted by nature for fuch atruft. Haughty, {evere, 
confident in his own abilities, and defpifing thofe of other men; 
incapable of being diverted from any refolution by remonftran- 
ces or intreaties; and in profecuting any {cheme, regardlefs alike 
of love and of pity. 


MONTMORENCY, made choice of a ftrong camp under the 
walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the Rhofne and Durance, 
one of which plentifully fupplied his troops with all neceflaries 
from the inland provinces, and the other covered his camp on 
that fide, where it was moft probable the enemy would approach. 
He laboured with unwearied induftry to render the fortifications 
of this camp impregnable, and affembled there a confiderable 
army, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy; while the 
King with another body of troops encamped at Valence, higher 
up the Rhofne. Marfeilles and Arles were the only towns he 
thought it neceflary to defend ; the former, in order to retain 
the command of the fea; the latter, as the barrier of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc; and each of thefe he furnifhed with nume- 
rous garrifons of his beft troops, commanded by officers, on 
whofe fidelity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the 
other towns as well as of the open country, were compelled to: 
abandon their houfes, and were conduéted to the mountains, to the 


camp at Avignon, or to the inland provinces. The fortifications: 
of fuch places as might have afforded fhelter or defence to the 


enemy, were thrown down. Corn, forage and provifions of every 
kind, were carried away or deftroyed; allthe mills and ovens were 
ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered, ufelefs. The deva- 

{tation 
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ftation extended from the Alps to Marfeilles, and from the fea to 
the confines of Dauphine; nor does hiftory afford any inftance 
among civilized nations, in which this cruel expedient for the 
public fafety was employed with the fame rigour. 


MEANWHILE, the Emperor arrived with the van of his 
army on the frontiers of Provence, and was ftill fo pofieffed with 
confidence of fuccefs, that during a few days, when he was 
obliged to halt until the reft of his troops came up, he began to 
divide his future conquefis among his officers; and as a new 


incitement to ferve him with zeal, gave them liberal promifes of 


offices, lands and honours in France’. ‘The face of defolation, 
however, which prefented itfelf to him, when he entered the 
country, could fcarce fail to damp his hopes; and to convince 
him that a Monarch, who, in order to diftrefs an enemy, had 
voluntarily ruined one of his richeft provinces, would defend the 
reft with obftinate defpair. Nor was it long before he became 
fenfible, that Francis’s plan of defence was as prudent as it ap- 
peared to be extraordinary. His fleet, on which Charles chiefly 


_ depended for fubfiftence, was prevented for fome time by contrary 


winds, and other accidents to which naval operations are fubject, 
from approaching the French coaft ; and even after its arrival, it- 
afforded at beft a precaricus and fcanty fupply to fuch a nume- 
rous body of troops"; nothing was to be found in the country 
‘felf for their fupport; nor could they draw any confiderabie 
aid from the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, exhaufted 
already by maintaining two great armies. ‘lhe Emperor 
was no lefs embarafled how to employ, than how to fubfift his 
forces; for, though he was now in poffeffion of almoft an entire 
m'Sandov. ti. 231. 
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province, he could not however be faid to have the command of 
it, while he held only dcfencelefs towns; and while the French, 
befides their camp at Avignon, continued mafters of Marfeilles 
and Arles. At firt he thought of attacking the camp, and of 
terminating the war by one decifive blow; but fkilful officers, 
who were appointed to view it, declared the attempt to be 
utterly impyadcticable. He thcn commanded Marfeilles and 
Arles to be invefted, hoping that the French would quit their 
advantageous poit in order to relieve them; but Montmorency 
adhering firmly to his plan, remained immoveable at Avignon, 
and the Impertalifis met with fuch a warm reception from the 
garrifons of both towns, that they relinquifhed their enterprizes 
with lois and cifgrace. As a lait effort, the Emperor advanced 
once more ‘towards Avignon, tho’ with an army harrafled by the 
perpetual incurfions of {mall parties of the French light troops, 
weakened by difeafes, and difpirited by difafters, which feemed 
more intolerable, becaufe they were unexpeéted. 


a 


DurRinG thefe operations Montmorency found himfelf 
expofed to greater danger from his own troops than from the 
enemy; and their inconfiderate valour went near to have pre- 
cipitated the kingdom into thofe calamities, which he with fuch 
induftry and caution had endeavoured toavoid. Unaccuftomed 
to behold an enemy ravaging their country almoft without 
controul; impatient of fuch long ina@tion ; unacquainted with 
the flow and remote, but certain effets of Montmorency’s 
fyftem of defence; the French withed for a battle with no lefs 
ardour than the Imperialifts. They confidered the condué of 
their general as a difgrace to their country. His caution they 
imputed to timidity; his circumfpeétion to want of {pirit ; and 
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the conftancy with which he purfued his plan to obftinacy or 
pride. Thefe reflections, whifpered, at firft, among the foldiers 
and fubalterns, were adopted, by degrees, by officers of higher 
rank ; and as many of thefe envied Montmorency’s favour with 
the King, and more were diffatisfied with his harfh ditgufting. 
manner, the difcontent foon became great in his camp, which 
was filled with general murmurings and almoft open complaints. 
againft his meafures. Montmorency, on whom the fentiments: 
of his own troops made as little impreflion as the infults of 
the enemy, adhered fteadily to his fyftem; though ın order tore- 
concile the army to his maxims, no lefs contrary to the genius 
of the nation, than to the ideas of war among undifciplined: 
troops, he aflumed an unufual affability in his deportment, and 
often explained with great condefcenfion the motives of his 
conduat, the advantages which had already refulted from it, 
and the certain fuccefs with which it would be attended. At 
laft Francis joined his army at Avignon, which having received 
feveral reinforcements, he now confidered as of ftrength fufficient 
to face the enemy. As he had put upon himfelf no {mall con- 
ftraint, in having confented that his troops fhould remain fo long 
upon the defenfive, it can be {carce doubted but that his fond- 
nefs for what was daring and fplendid, added to the impatience 
both of officers and foldiers, would have over-ruled Montmo- 
rency’s falutary caution". 


Happi ty the retreat of the enemy delivered the kingdom: 
from the danger which any rafh refolution might have occafioned. 
The Emperor, after {pending two inglorious months in Provence, 
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having performed nothing fuitable to his vaft preparations, or Boox VI. 
that could juftify the confidence with which he had boafted of baa 
his own power, found that, befides Antonio de Leyva, and other 
officers of diftin@ion, he had loft one half of his troops by dif- 
eafes, or by famine; and that the reft were in no condition to 
ftruggle any longer with calamities, by which fo many of their 
companions had perifhed. Neceflity, therefore, extorted from him 
orders to retire; and though he was fome time in motion before 
the French fufpected his intention, a body of light troops, aflifted 
by crowds of peafants, eager to be revenged on thofe who had 
brought fuch defolation on their country, hung upon the rear of 
the Imperialifts, and by feizing every favourable opportunity of 
attacking them, threw them often intoconfufion. ‘The road by 
which they fled, for they purfued their march with fuch difor- 
der and precipitation, that it fcarce deferves the name of a 
retreat, was ftrewed with arms or baggage, which in their 
hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, and covered with | 
the fick, the wounded, and the dead; infomuch, that Martin 
Bellay, an eye-witnefs of their calamities, endeavours to give 
his readers fome idea of it, by comparing their miferies to 
thofe which the Jews fuffered from the victorious and deftruc- 
tive arms of the Romans®. If Montmorency at this critical 
moment had advanced with all his forces, nothing could have 
faved the whole Imperial army from utter ruin. But that gene- 
ral, by ftanding fo long and fo obftinately on the defenfive, had 
become cautious to excefs; his mind, tenacious of any bent it 
had once taken, could not aflume a contrary one as fuddenly as 
the change of circumftances required; and he ftill continued to 
repeat his favourite maxims, that it was more prudent to allow 
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Book VI. the lion to efcape, than to drive him to defpair, and that a bridge 


ak of gold fhould be made for a retreating enemy. 


Tue Emperor having conducted the fhattered remains of his 
troops to the frontiers of Milan, and appointed the marquis del 
Guafto to fucceed Leyva in the government of the dutchy, fet 
out for Genoa. As he could not.bear to expofe himfelf to 
the feorn of the Italians, after fuch a fad reverfe of fortune; and 
did not chufe, under his prefent circumftances, to revifit thofe 
citics through which he had fo lately paffed in triumph for one 
conqueft, and in certain expectation of another; he embarked 


Novemb. — directly for Spain ”. 


ie te Nor was the progrefs of his arms on the oppofite frontier of 
France fuch as to alleviate in any degree the loffes which he had 
fuftained in Provence. Bellay by his addrefs and intrigues 
had prevailed on fo many of the German Princes to withdraw 
the contingent of troops which they had furnifhed to the King 
of the Romans, that he was obliged to lay afide all thoughts of 
his intended irruption into Champagne. Though a power- 
ful army levied in the Low-Countries entered Picardy, which 
they found but feebly guarded, while the ftrength of the king- 
dorm was drawn towards the fouth; yet the nobility takmg arms 
with their ufual alacrity, fupplied by their fpirit the defe&ts of 
the King’s preparations, and defended with fuch vigour Peronne, 
and other towns which were attacked, as obliged the enemy to: 
retire without making any conqueft of importance’. 


Tavus Francis, by the prudence of his own meafures, and by 
the union and valour of his fubjects, rendered abortive thofe vaft 
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efforts by which his rival had almoft exhaufted his whole force. Book VI. 
As this humbled the Emperor’s arrogance no lefs than it a 
checked his power, he was mortified more fentibly on this occa- 

fion than on any other, during the courfe of the long contetts 

between him and the French’ Monarch. 


ONE circumftance alone embittered the joy with which the Death of the 
fuccefs of the campaign infpired Francis. "That was the death iii 
of the Dauphin, his eldeft fon, a Prince of great hopes, and 
extremely beloved by the people on account of his refemblance 
to his father. ‘This happening fuddenly, was imputed to poifon, 
not only by the vulgar, fond of afcribing the death of illuftrious 
perfonages to extraordinary caufes, but by the King and his 
minifters. The count de Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cup- Imouted to 
bearer to the Dauphin, being feized on fufpicion and put to the ii 
torture, openly charged the Imperial generals, Gonzaga and 
Leyva, with having inftigated him to the commiffion of that 
crime, and threw out fome indire€&t and obfcure accufations 
againft the Emperor himfelf. At a time when all France was 
animated with implacable hatred againft Charles, this was confi- 
dered as an inconteftible proof of guilt; while the confidence with 
which both he and his officers afferted their own innocence, toge- 
ther with the indignation and horror which they expreffed on 
their being fuppofed capable of fuch a deteftable ation, were little 
attended to, and lefs regarded’. It is evident, however, that the 
Emperor could have no inducement to perpetrate fuch a'crime, 
as Francis was ftill in the vigour of life himfelf, and had two fons, 
befides the Dauphin, grown up to a good age. That fingle confi- 
deration, without mentioning the Emperor’s general character, 
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unblemifhed by the imputation of any deed refembling this in 
atrocity, is more than fufficient to counterbalance the weight of 
a dubious teftimony uttered during the anguifh of torture. 
According to the moft unprejudiccd huftorians, the Dauphin’s 
death was occafioned by his having drunk too freely of cold water 
after overheating himfelf at tennis; and this account, asit is the 
moft fimple, is likewife the moft credible. But if his days were 
cut fhort by poifon, it is not improbable that the E.mperer con- 
je€tured rightly, when he affirmed that it had been adminiftered 
by the direction of Catharine of Medici, in order to fecure the 
crown to the Duke of Orleans, her hufband'. ‘The advantages 
refulting to her by the Dauphin’s death, were obvious as well as 
great; nor did her boundlefs and daring ambition ever {cruple 
at any action neceflary towards attaining the objects which fhe 


had in view. 


NExT year opened with a tranfaction very uncommon, but 
fo incapable of producing any effect, that it would not deferve 
to be mentioned, if it were not a ftriking proof of that perfonal 
animofity which mingled itfelf in all the hoftilities between 
Charles and Francis, and which often betrayed them into fuch 
indecencies towards each other, as leffened the dignity of both. 
Francis, accompanied by the peers and princes of the blood, 
having taken his feat in the parliament of Paris with the ufual 
folemnities, the advocate-general appeared; and after accufing 
Chawes of Auftria, (for fo he affected to call the Emperor) of 
having violated the treaty of Cambray, by which he was 
abfolved from the homage due to the crown of France for the 
counties of Artois and Flanders; infifted that this treaty being 
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now void, he was ftill to be confidered as a vaflal of the crown, 
and, by confequence, had been guilty of rebellion in taking arms 
again{t his fovereign; and therefore he demanded that Charles 
fhould be fummoned to appear in perfon, or by his countfel, 
before the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to anfwer 
for his crime. The requeft was granted; a herald repaired to the 
frontiers of Picardy, and fummoned him, with the accuftomed 
formalities, to appear againft a day prefixed. That term 
being expired, and no perfon appearing in his name, the parlia- 
ment gave judgment, “ That Charles of Auftria had forfeited 
by rebellion and contumacy thefe fiefs; declared Flanders 
and Artois to be re-united to the crown of France; and ordered 
their decree for this purpofe to be publifhed by found of trum- 
pet on the frontiers of thefe provinces *.” - 
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Soon after this vain difplay of his refentment, rather than of Campaign 


his power, Francis marched towards the Low-Countries, as if 
he had intended to execute the fentence which his parliament 
had pronounced, and to feize thofe territories which it had 
awarded to him. As the Queen of Hungary, to whom her 
brother the Emperor had committed the government of that 
part of his dominions, was not prepared for fo early a campaign, 
he at firt made fome progrefs, and took feveral towns of impor- 
tance. But being obliged foon to leave his army, in order to 
fuperintend the other operations of war, the Flemings having 
affembled a numerous army, not only recovered moft of the places 
which they had loft, but began to make conquelts in their turn. 
At laft they invefted Terouenne, and the Duke of Orleans, now 
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Dauphin, by the death of his brother, and Montmorency, whom 
Francis hac honoured with the conftable’s ‘word, as ti reward 
of his great fervices during the former camn-‘gn, d: © mined to 
hazard a battle in order to relieve it. Wh'le they were advan- 
cing for this purpofe, and within a few miles or the enemy, 
they were ftopt fhort by the arrival of an heralu :rom the Queen 
of Hungary, acquainting him that a fufpenfion of arms was now 


agreed upon. 


Ts unexpected event was owing to the zealous cndcavours 
of the two fifters, the Queens of France and of Hungary, who 
had long laboured to reconcile the contending Monarchs. The 
war in the Netherlands had laid wafte the frontier provinces of 
both countries, without any real advantage to either; the French 
and Flemings equally regretted the interruption of their com- 
merce, which was beneficial to both; and Charles and Francis, 
who had each ftrained to the utmoft, in order to fupport the 
vaft operations of the former campaign, found that they could 
not now keep armies on foot in this quarter, without weakening 
their operations in Piedmont, where both wifhed to pufh the 
war with the greateft vigour. All thefe circumftances facilitated 
the negociattons of the two Queens; a truce was concluded, to 
continue in force for ten months, but it extended no farther 


than the Low-Countries *. 


In Piedmont the war was ftill profecuted with great animo- 
fity; and though neither Charles nor Francis could. make. 
the powerful efforts to which their animofity prompted 
them, they continued to exert themfelves like combatants, 
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whofe rancour remains after their ftrength is exhaufted. Towns Book VI. 


were alternately loft and retaken; fkirmifhes were fought every 
day; and much blood was fhed, without any decifive action, 
that gave the fuperiority to either fide. At laft the two Queens 
determining not to leave unfinifhed the good work which they 
had begun, prevailed, by their importunate follicitations, the one 
on her brother, the other on her hufband, to confent alfo to a 
truce in Piedmont for three months, upon condition that each 
fhould keep poffeffion of what wasin his hands, and leaving 
garrifons in the towns, withdraw his army out of the province ; 
and that plenipotentiaries fhould be appointed to adjuft all mat- 
ters in difpute by a final treaty’. 


THE powerful motives which inclined both Princes to this 
accommodation, have been often mentioned. ‘The expences of 
the war had’ far exceeded the fums which their revenues were 
capable of fupplying, nor durft they venture upon any great 
addition to the impofitions then eftablifhed, as fubjects were not 
yet taught to bear with patience the immenfe burdens to which 
they have become accuftomed in modern times. The Emperor, 
in particular, though he had contracted debts which in that age 
appeared prodigious *, had it not in his power to flay the large 
arrears which had been long due to his army. At the fame time 
he had no profpe& of deriving any aid in money or men either 
from the Pope or Venetians, though he had employed promifes 
and threats, alternately, in order to procure it. But he found the 
former fixed in his refolution of adhering fteadily to the 
neutrality which he had always declared to be fuitable to his 
character, and pailionately defirous of bringing about a peace, 
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IIe perceived that the latter were ftill intent on their ancient 
object of holding the balance even between the rivals, and folli- 
citous not to throw too great a weight into either fecale. 


WAT made a deeper impreffion on Charles than all thefe, 
was the dread of the Turkifh arms, which Francis had drawn 
upon him by his league with Solyman. Though Francis, 
without the afliftance of a {ingle ally, had a war to maintain 
againft an enemy greatly fuperior in power to himfelf, yet fo 
great was the horror of Chriftians, in that age, at any union 
with Infidels, which they confidered not only as difhonourable 
but profane, that it was long before he could be brought to 
avail himfelf of the obvious advantages refulting from fuch a 
confederacy. Neceflity at laft furmounted his delicacy and 
{cruples; and towards the clofe of the preceding year, La Foreft, 
a fecret agent at the Ottoman porte, had concluded a treaty with 
the Sultan, whereby Solyman engaged to invade, next campaign, 
the kingdom of Naples, and to attack the King of the Romans 
in Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis undertook to 
enter the Milanefe at the fame time with a proper force. Soly- 
man had punctually performed what was incumbent on him. 
Barbarofla with a great fleet appeared on the coaft of Naples, 
ñlled that kingdom, from which all the troops had been drawn 
towards Piedmont, with confternation, landed without refiftance 
near Taranto, obliged Caftro, a place of fcme ftrength, to fur- 
render, plundered the adjacent country, and was taking mea- 
fures for fecuring and extending his conquefts, when the unex- 
pected arrival of Doria, together with the Pope’s gallies, and a 
{quadron of the Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to 
retire. In Hungary the progrefs of the Turks was more for- 
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midable. Mahmet, their general, after gaining feveral fmall Book VI. 
advantages, defeated the Germans in a great battle at Efek on “7 
the Drave*. Happily for Chriftendom, it was not in Francis’s | 
power to execute with equal exactnefs what he had ftipulated ; 

nor could he affemble at this jun@ture an army {trong enough to 
penetrate into the Milanefe. By this he failed in recovering 
poffeffion of that dutchy; and Italy was not only faved from the 
calamities of a new war, but from feeling as an addition to all that 

it had fuffered the defolating rage of the Turkifh arms*. As the 
Emperor knew that he could not long refift the efforts of two 

fuch powerful confederates, nor could expect that the fame fortu- 

nate accidents would concur a fecond time to deliver Naples and 

to preferve the Milanefe: As he forefaw that the Italian ftates 

would not only tax him loudly with infatiable ambition, but 

might even turn their arms again{ft him, if he fhould be fo 
regardlefs of their danger as obftinately to protract the war, 

he thought it neceflary, both for his fafety and reputation, to 

give his confent to a truce. Nor was Francis willing to fuftain 

all the blame of obftru€ting the re-eftablifhment of peace, or to 
expofe himfelf on that account to the danger of being dcferted 

by the Swifs and other foreigners in his fervice. He even began 

to apprehend that his own fubjects would {ferve him coldly, if 


153 


by contributing to aggrandize the power of the Infidels, which 
it was.his duty, and had been the ambition of his anceftors to 
deprefs, he continued to act in direct oppofition to all the prin- 
ciples which ought to influence a Monarch diftincuifhed by the 
title of Moft Chriftian King. He chofe, for all thefe reafons, 
rather to run the rifque of difubliging his new ally the Sultan, 
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than, by an unfeafonable adherence to the treaty with him, to 
forfeit what was of greater confequence. 


But though both parties confented to a truce, the plenipo- 
tentiaries found infuperable difficulties in fettling the articles of 
a definitive treaty. Each of the Monarchs, with the arrogance 
of a conqueror, aimed at giving law to the other; and neither 
would fo far acknowledge his inferiority, as to facrifice any 
point of honour, or to relinquifh any matter of right; fo that 


the plenipotentiaries fpent the time in long and fruitlefs nego- 
ciations, and feparated after agreeing to prolong the truce for a 


few months. 


THE Pope, however, did not defpair of accomplifhing a 
point in which the plenipotentiaries had failed, and took upon 
himfelf the fole burden of negociating a peace. To forma 
confederacy capable of defending Chriftendom from the formi- 
dable inroads of the Turkifh arms, and to concert effectual 
meafures for the extirpation of the Lutheran herefy, were two 
great objects which Paul had much at heart, and he confidered 
the union of the Emperor with the King of France as an effential 
preliminary to both. To be the inftrument of reconciling thefe 
contending Monarchs, whom.his predeceflors by their interefted 
and indecent intrigues had fo often embroiled, was a circum- 
{tance which could not fail of throwing diftinguifhed luftre on 
his chara&ter and adminiftration. Nor was he without hopes 
that while he purfued this laudable end, he might fecure advan- 
tages to his own family, the aggrandizing of which he did not 
negle&t, though he aimed at it with a lefs audacious ambition 
than was common among the Popes of that century. Influ- 
enced by thefe confiderations, he propofed an interview between 


the 
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the two Monarchs at Nice, and offered to repair thither in perfon, 


that he mighta& as mediator in compofing all their differences. - 
‘When a Pontiff of a venerable character, and of very advanced ` 


age, was willing, from his zeal for peace, to undergo the fatigues 


of fuch a diftant journey, neither Charles nor Francis could . 
with decency decline the interview. But though both came to’ 
the place of rendezvous, fo great was the difficulty of adjufting - 
the ceremonial, or fuch the remains of diftruft and: rancour on - 
each fide, that they refufed. to fee one another, and every thing » 


was tranfacted by the intervention of the Pope, who vifited them 


alternately. Nor. could he with all his zeal and ingenuity find- 
out any method of. removing the obftacles, particularly thofe - 
a1ifing from the poffeffion of the Milanefe, which prevented a : 


final.accommodation; nor was all the weight of his authority 


fufficient to overcome the obftinate perfeverance of either Mo- - 


narch in afferting his own claims. At laft, that he might not 
fcem to have laboured altogether without effe&, he prevailed 
on them to fign.a truce for ten years, upon the fame condi- 
tion with the former, that each fhould retain what was now in 
his poffeffion, and in the mean time fhould fend ambafladors to 
Rome, to difcufs their pretenfions at leifure *. 


Tu'us ended a war of no long continuance, but very exten- 


five in its operations, and in which both parties exerted their - 


utmoft ftrength. Tho’ Francis failed in the object that he had 


principally in view, the recovery of the Milanefe, he acquired, — 
neverthelefs, great reputation by the wifdom of his meafures as - 
well as the fuccefs of his arms in repulfing a formidable invatfion ; ; 


and by fecuring poffeffion of one half of the Duke of Savoy’s 
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Book VI. dominions, he added no inconfiderable acceffion to his kingdom. 


Whereas Charles, repulfed and baffled, after having boafted fo 
arrogantly of viclory, purchafed an inglorious truce, by facri- 
ficing anally who had rafhly confided too much in his friendfhip 
and power. The unfortunate Duke murmured, complained, 
and remonftrated againft a treaty fo much to his difadvantage ; 
but in vain; he had no means of redrefs, and was obliged to 
fubmit. Of all his dominions, Nice, with its dependencies, 
was the only corner of which he himfelf kept poffeffion. He 
faw the reft divided between a powerful invader and the ally to 
whofe protection he had trufted, while he remained a fad 
monument of the imprudence of weak Princes, who by taking 
part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, between whom they 


happen to be fituated, are crufhed and overwhelmed in the 
fhock. 


A Frew days after figning the treaty of truce, the Emperor 
fet fail for Barcelona, but was driven by contrary winds to 
the ifland St. Margaret on the coaft of Prvoence. When 
Francis, who happened to be not far diftant, heard of this, he 
confidered it as an office of civility to invite him to take fhelter 
in his dominions, and propofed a perfonal interview with him at 
Aigues-mortes. The Emperor, who would not be outdone by his 
rival in complaifance, inftantly repaired thither. As foon as he 
caft anchor in the road, Francis, without waiting to fettle any 
point of ceremony, but relying jmplicitely on the Emperor’s 
honour for his fecurity, vifited him on board his galley, and 
was received and entertained with the warmeft demonftrations 
of efteem and affection. Next day the Emperor repaid the con- 
fidence which the King had placed in him. He landed at 

Aigues- 
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Aigues-mortes with as little precaution, and met with a recep- Book VI. 
(a ott 


tion equally cordial. He remained on fhore during the night, 
and in both vifits they vied with each other in expreflions of 
refpect and friendfhip“*. After twenty years of open hoftili- 


ties, or of fecret enmity; after fo many injuries reciprocally 


infliéted or endured; after having formally given the lie and 
challenged one another to fingle combat ; after the Emperor had 


inveighed fo publickly againft Francis as a Prince void of honour 
or integrity; and Francis had accufed him as acceflary to the 


murder of his eldeft fon, fuch an interview appears altogether 


fingular and even unnatural. But the hiftory of thefe Monarchs. 


abounds with fuch furprizing tranfitions. From implacable 
enmity they appeared to país, in a moment, to the moft cordial 


reconcilement; from fufpicion and diftruft to perfe& confidence 5: 


and from praétifing all the dark arts of a deceitful policy, they 


could affume, of a fudden, the liberal and open manners of two- 


gallant gentlemen. 


THE Pope, befides the glory of having reftored peace to 
Europe, gained, according to his expectation, a point of great 


confequence to his family, by prevailing on the Emperor to be-- 
troth Margaret of Auftria his natural daughter, formerly the. 
wife of Alexander de Medici, to his grandfon Octavio Farnefe,. 
and in confideration of this marriage, to beftow feveral honours. 


and territories upon his future fon-in-law. A very tragical 
event, which happened about the beginning of the year one 
thoufand five hundred and thirty feven, had deprived Margaret 
of her firt hufband. ‘That young prince, whom the Emperor’s 
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Boox VI. partiality had raifed to the fupreme power in Florence, upon the 
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ruins of the public liberty, neglected entirely the cares of govern- 
ment, and abandoned himfelf to the moft diffolute debauchery. 
Lorenzo de Medici his neareft kinfman was not only the companion 


-but direétor of his pleafures, and employing all the powers of a 


cultivated and inventive -genius ın this difhonourable miniftry, 
added fuch elegance and variety to vice as gained him an abfolute 
afcendant over the mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo 
feemed to be funk in luxury, and affected fuch an appearance 


-of indolence and effeminacy, that he would not wear a {word, 
and trembled at the fight of blood, he concealed under that 


difguife, a dark, -defigning, audacious fpirit. Prompted 
either by the love of liberty, or allured by the hope of attaining 
the fupreme power, he determined to aflaflinate Alexander 
his benefactor and friend. Though he long revolved this 
defign in his mind, his referved and fufpicious temper pre- 
vented him from communicating it to any perfon what- 
ever; and continuing to live with Alexander in their ufual 
familiarity, he, one night, under pretence of having 
fecured him an affignation with a lady of high rank whom he 
had often follicited, drew that unwary Prince into a fecret 
apartment of his houfe, and there ftabbed him, while he lay 
carelefsly on a couch expecting the arrival of the lady whofe 
company he had been promifed. But no fooner was the deed 
done, than ftanding aftonifhed, and ftruck with horror at its 
atrocity, he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which had 
induced him to commit it, and inftead of rouzing the people 
to recover their liberty by publifhing the death of the tyrant, 
inftead of taking any ftep towards opening his own way to the 
dignity now vacant, he locked the door of the.apartment, and 

like 
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like a man bereaved of reafon and prefence of mind, fled with 
the utmoift precipitation out of the Florentine territories. It was 
late next morning before the fate of the unfortunate Prince was 
known, as his attendants, accuftomed to his irregularitics, never 
entered his apartment early. linmediatcly the chiet perfons 
in the ftate aflembled. Being induced partly by the zeal of car- 
dinal Cibo for the houfe of Medici, to which he was nearly re- 
lated, partly by the authority of Francis Guicciardini, who 
recalled to their memory and reprcfented in ftriking colours the 
caprice as well as turbulence of their ancient popular govern- 
ment, they agreed to place Cofmo di Medici, a youth of eighteen, 
the only male heir of that illuftrious houfe, at the head of the 
government; though at the fame time fuch was their love of 
liberty, that they eftablifhed feveral regulations in order to cir- 
cum{cribe and moderate his power. 


MEANWHILE Lorenzo having reached a place of fafety, made 
known what he had done, to Philip Strozzi and the other 
Florentines who had been driven into exile, or who had volun- 
tarily retired, when the republican form of government was abo- 
lifhed in order to make way for the dominion of the Medici. By 
them, the deed was extolled with extravagant praifes, and the 
virtue of Lorenzo was compared with that of the elder Brutus, 
who difregarded the ties of blood, or with that of the younger, 
who forgot the friendfhip and favours of the tyrant, that they 
might preferve or recover the liberty of their country‘. Nor did 
they reft fatishied with empty panegyricks; they immediately 
quitted their different places of retreat, affembled forces, animated 
their vailals and partizans to take arms, and to feize this oppor- 
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dation. Being openly affifted by the French ambaflador at Rome, 
and fecretly encouraged by the Pope, who bore no good will to: 
the houfe of Medici, they entered the Florentine dominions with 
a confiderable body of men. But the perfons who had ele&ted 
Cofmo poffeffed both the means of fupporting his government, 
and abilities to employ them in the moft proper manner. They 
levied, with the greateft expedition, a good number of froops; 
they endeavoured by every art, to gain the citizens of greateft 
authority, and to render the adminiftration of the young prince 
agreeable to the people. Above all, they courted the Emperor’s 
protection, as the only firm foundation of Cofmo’s dignity and. 
power.. Charles, knowing the propenfity of the Florentines 
to the friendfhip of France, and how much all the partizans of 
a republican government detefted him as the oppreffor of their 
liberties, faw ıt to be greatly for his intereft to prevent the re-. 
eftablifhment of the antient conftitution in Florence. For this 
reafon, he not only acknowledged Cofmo as head of the Floren+ 
tine ftate, and conferred on him all the titles of honour with 
which Alexander had been dignified, but engaged to: defend 
him to the utmoft; and as a pledge of this, ordered the com- 
manders of fuch of his troops as were ftationed on the frontiers 
of Tufcany, to fupport him againft all aggreffors. By their aid, 
Cofmo obtained an eafy victory over the exiles, whofe troops he 
furprized in the night-time, and- took moft of the chiefs pri- 
foners ; an event which broke all their meafures, and fully efta- 
blifhed his own authority. But though he was extremely 
defirous of the additional honour of marrying the Emperor’s 
daughter, the widow of his predeceflor, Charles, fecure already. 

: of. 
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ef his attachment, chofe rather to gratify the Pope by beftow- 
ing her on his nephew '. | 


DuRING the war between the Emperor and Francis, an event 
had happened which abated in fome degree the warmth and cor- 
diality of friendfhip which had long fubfifted between the. 
latter and the King of England. James the fifth of Scotland, 
an enterprizing young Prince, having heard of the Emperor’s 
intention to invade Provence, and being fond of fhewing that 
he did not yield to any of his anceftors in the fincerity of his 
attachment to the French crown, as well as eager to diftinguifh 
himfelf by fome military exploit, levied a body of troops with 
an intention of leading them in perfon to the affiftance of the 
King of France. ‘Though fome unfortunate accidents prevented 
his carrying any troops into France, nothing could divert him 
from going thither in perfon. Immediately upon his landing 
he haftened to Provence, but had been detained fo long in 
his voyage that he could not have any fhare in the military 
operations, and he met the King on his return after the re- 
treat of the Imperialifts. Francis, greatly pleafed with his 
zeal, and no lefs with his manners and converfation, could 
not refufe him his daughter Magdalen, whom he demanded in 
marriage. It mortified Henry extremely to fee a Prince of 
whom he was lately become jealous, after having long treated 
him and his fubjects with contempt, form an alliance, from 
which he derived fuch an accefflion both of reputation and fecu- 
rity ®. He could not, however, with decency oppofe Francis’s 


f Jovii Hift. c. xceviii. p. 218, &c. Belcarii Comment, 1. 22. p. 696. Iftoria 
de fui tempi di Giov. Bat. Adriani. Ven. 1587. p. 10. 
€ Hift, of Scotland, vol. i. p. 77. | 
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beftowing his daughter upon a Monarch defcended from a race 
of Princes, the moft antient and faithful allies of the French 
crown. But when James, upon the fudden death of Magdalen, 
demanded as his fecond wife Mary of Guile, he warmly folli- 
cited Francis to deny his fuit, and in order to difappoint him. 
afked that lady in marriage for himielf. When Francis pre- 
ferred the’ Scottifh King’s fincere courtfhip to his artful and. 
malevolent propofal, he difcovered much diffatisfaction, The 
pacification agreed upon at Nice, and the familiar interview of 
the tworivals at Aigues-mortes, filled Henry’s mind with new 
fufpicions, as if Francis had altogether renounced his friendfhip 
for the fake of new connections with the Emperor. Charles, 
thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the Englifh King, 
and watchful to obferve all the fhifttngs and caprices of his 
paffions, thought this a favourable opportunity of renewing his 
negociations with him, which had long been broken off. By 
the death of Queen Catherine, whofe intereft the Emperor 
could not with decency have abandoned, the chief caufe of their 
difcord was removed ; fo that without touching upon the delicate 
queftion of her divorce, he might now take what meafures he 
thought moft effectual for regaining Henry’s good will.. For 
this purpofe, he began with propofing feveral. marriage-treaties 
tothe King. He offered his nicce, a daughter of the King of 
Denmark, to Henry himfelf; he demanded the princefs Mary 
for one of the Princes of Portugal, and was even. willing to 
receive her as the King’s illegitimate daughter °.. Though 


none of thefe projected alliances ever took place, or perhaps 


were ever ferioufly intended, they occafioned fuch frequent in- 
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tercourfe between the courts, and fo many reciprocal profeflions 
of civility and efteem, as confiderably abated the edge of 
Henry’s rancour againft the Emperor, and paved the way for 
that union between them which afterwards proved fo difadvan- 
tageous to the French King. 


TuE ambitious fchemes in which the Emperor had been en- 
gaged, and the wars he had been carrying on for fome years 
proved, as ufual, extremely favourable to the progrefs of the 
reformation in Germany. While Charles was abfent upon 
his African expedition, or intent on his vaft projects againft 
France, his chief obje&t in Germany was to prevent the diflen- 
fions about religion from difturbing the publick tranquillity, 
by granting fuch indulgence to the Proteftant Princes as might 


induce them to concur with his meafures, or at leaft hinder them: 


from taking part with his rival. For this reafon, he was care- 
ful tofecure to the Proteftants the pofleflion of all the advantages 





berg, in the year one thoufand five hundred and thirty-two’; 
and except fome flight trouble from the proceedings of the 
Imperial chamber, they met with nothing to difturb them in 
the exercife of their religion, or to interrupt the fuccefsful zeal 
with which they propagated their cpinions. Meanwhile the Pope 
continued his negociations for convoking a general council ; and 
though the Proteftants had expreffed great diflatisfaCtion. with 
his intention to fix upon Mantua as the place of mecting, he 
adhered obftinatcly to his choice, iffued a bull onthe fecond 
ef June, one thoufand five hundred and thirty-fix, appointing 


i Du Mont Corps Diplom, tom. iv. part. 2. p. 138. 
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Book VI. it to affemble in that city onthe twenty-third of May the year 


1538. 


February 2¢, 
537° 


following ; he nominated three cardinals to prefide in his name ; 
enjoined all Chriftian Princes to countenance it by their autho- 
rity, and invited the prelates of every nation to attend in per- 
fon. This citation of a council, an aflembly which from its 
nature and intention demanded quiet times, as well as pacific 
difpofitions, at the very juncture, when the Emperor was on his 
march towards France, and ready to involve a great part of 
Europe in the confufions of war, appeared to every perfon ex- 
tremely unfeafonable. It was intimated, however, to all the 
different courts by nuncios difpatched of purpofe*. The Em- 
peror, with an intention to gratify the Germans, had, during 
his refidence at Rome, warmly follicited the Pope to call a 
council ; but being at the fame time willing to try every art in 
order to perfuade Paul to depart from the neutrality which he 
preferved between him and Francis, he fent Heldo his vice chan- 
cellor along with the nuncio whom the Pope employed in Ger- 
many, in{ftruting him to fecond all the nuncio’s reprefenta- 
tions, and to enforce them with the whole weight of the Imperial 
authority. The Proteftants gave them audience at Smalkalde, 
where they had affembled in a body, in order to receive them. 
But after weighing all their arguments, they unanimoulfly refufed 
to acknowledge a council fummoned in the name and by the 
authority of the Pope alone; in which he afumed the fole right 
of prefiding ; which was to be held in a city not only far diftant 
from Germany, but fubje& to a Prince, a ftranger to them, 
and clofely connected with the court of Rome; and to which 
their divines could not repair with fafety, efpecially after 
their doctrines had been ftigmatized in the very bull of convo- 


* Pallavic. Hit Conc. Trid. 113. 
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eation with the name of herefy. Thefe and many other objec- Book VTI- 
tions againft the council, which appeared to them unanfwer- —— 
able, they enumcrated in a large manifefto, which tey pub- 

lifhed in vindication of their condu& '. 


AGAINST this the court of Rome exclaimed as a flagrant 
proof of their obftinacy and prefumption, and the Pope ftill per- 
fifted in his refolution to hold the council at the time and in the 
place appointed. But fome unexpected difficulties being ftarted 
by the Duke of Mantua, both about the right of jurifdi€tion 
over thofe who reforted to the council, and the fecurity of his 
capitak amidft fuch a concourfe of ftrangers, the Pope, after 
fruitlefs endeavours to adjuft thefe, firft .prorogued the council 
for fome months, and afterwards transferring the place of 08. 8, 1538- 
meeting to Vicenza in the Venetian territories, appointed it to 
aflemble on the firt of May in the following’ year. As 
neither the Emperor nor French King, who had not then come 
to any accommodation, would permit their fubjeéts to repair 
thither, not a fingle prelate appeared on the day prefixed, and 
the Pope, that his authority might not become altogether con- 
temptible by fo many ineffectual intimations, put off the meet- 
ing by an indefinite prorogation”.. . 


MEANWHILE, that he might not feem to have turned his A partial re— 
i z : . formation of 
whole attention towards a reformation which he was not able abuts by the 
to accamplifh, while he neglected that which-was in his power, Pope. 
he deputed a certain number of cardinals and bifhops with full 


authority to inquire into the abufes and. corruptions of the 


i- Sleidan, l. xii. 123, &c. Seckend. Com. lib. iii. p. 143, bic. 
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Roman court; and to propofe the moft effectual method of 
removing them. This fcrutiny, undertaken with relu€tance, 
was carried on flowly and with remifinefs. All defe&ts were 
touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of 
difcovering too much. But even by this partial examination, 
many irregularities wete detected, and many enormities expofed 
to light, while the remedies which they fuggefted as moft proper 
were cither inadequate, or were never applied. ‘The report and 
refolutions of thefe deputies, though intended to be kept fecret, 
were tran{mitted by fome accident into Germany, and being 
immediately made publick, afforded ample matter for reflection 
and triumph to the Proteftants". On the one hand they de- 
monftrated the neceflity of a reformation in the head as well as 
the members of the church, and even pointed out many of the 
corruptions againft which Luther and his followers had remon- 
{trated with the greateft vehemence. They fhewed, on the other 
hand, that it was vain to expect this reformation from ecclefia- 


_ Ricks themfelves, who, as Luther ftrongly expreffed it, piddled 


at curing warts, while they overlooked or confirmed ulcers °. 


THE earneltnels with which the Emperor feemed, at firft, 
to prefs their acquiefcing in the Pope’s fcheme of holding a 
council in Italy, having alarmed the Proteftant Princes fo much, 
that they thought it prudent to ftrengthen their confederacy, 
by admitting feveral new members who follicited that privilege, 
particularly the King of Denmark; Heldo, who during his 
refidence in Germany, had obferved all the advantages which 
they derived from that union, endeavoured to counterbalance its 


n Sleidan, 233. © Seck. 1. iii, 164. 
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effeéts by an alliance among the catholick powers of the Em- 


pire. This league diftinguifhed by the name of Holy, was _ 


merely defenfive, and though concluded by Helco in the Em- 
peror’s name, was afterwards difowned by him, and fubfcribed 


by very few Princes”. 


THE Proteftarfts {oon got intelligence of this affociation, not- 
withftanding all the endeavours of the contracting parties to con- 
ceal it; and their zeal, always apt to fufpe& and to dread, even 
to excels, every thing that feemed to threaten religion, inftantly 
took the alarm as if the Emperor had been juft ready to enter 
upon the execution of fome formidable plan for the extirpation 
of their opinions. In order to difappoint this, they held frequent 
confultations, they courted the Kings of France and England 
with great afliduity, and even began to think of raifing the 
re{pective contingents both in men and money which they were 
obliged to furnifh by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it was not 
long before they were convinced that thefe apprehenfions were 
without foundation, and that the Emperor, to whom repofe was 
abfolutely necefiary after being exhaufted by efforts beyond his 
{trength in the war with France, had no thoughts of difturbing 
the tranquillity of Germany. Asa proof of this, his ambafla- 
dors, at an interview with the Proteftant Princes in Francfort, 
agreed that all conceffions in their favour, particularly thofe 
contained in the pacification of Nuremberg, fhould continue in 


Alarms the 
Preotectlants. 


April 19. 


force for fifteen months ; ; that during this period all proceedings 


of the Imperial chamber againft them fhould be fufpended; 
that a conference fhould be held by a few divines of each party, 
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in order to difcufs the points in controverfy, and to propofe artı- 
cles of accommodation which fhould be laid before the next diet. 
Though the Emperor, that he might not irritate the Pope, 
who remonftrated againft the firft part of this agreement as im- 
politick, and againft the latter as an impious encroachment 
upon his prerogative, never formally ratified this convention, it 
was obferved with confiderable exactnefs, and greatly ftrength- 
ened the bafis of that ecclefiaftical liberty, for which the Pro- 
teftants contended °. 


A FEw days after the convention at Francfort, happened the 
death of George Duke of Saxony, an event of great advantage 
to the reformation. That Prince, the head of the Albertine, or 
younger branch of the Saxon family, poflefled, as marquis of 
Mifnia and Thuringia, extenfive territories, comprehending 
Drefden, Leipfick, and other cities now the moft confiderable 
in the eleGtorate. From the firft dawn of the reformation, he 
had been its enemy as avowedly as the eleCtoral Princes were 
its protectors, and had carried on his oppofition not only with 
all the zeal flowing from religious prejudices, but with a viru- 
lence infpired by perfonal antipathy to Luther, and imbittered 


by the domeftick animofity fubfifting between him and the 


other branch of his family. By his death without iffue, his 
fucceffion fell to his brother Henry, whofe attachment to the 
Proteftant religion furpafled, if poflible, that of his predeceffor 
to popery. Henry no fooner took pofleflion of his new domi- 
nions, than, difregarding a claufe in George’s will, dictated 
by his bigotry, whereby he bequeathed all his territories to the 


a F. Paul, 82. Sleid. 247; Seck. 1, iii. 200. 
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Emperor and King of the Romans, if his brother fhould attempt Boox VI. 


to make any innovation in religion, he invited fome Proteftant 
divines, and among them Luther himfelf, to Leipfick. By 
their advice and affiftance, he overturned in a few weeks the 
whole fyftem of antient rites, eftablifhing the full exercife of 
the reformed religion, with the univerfal applaufe of his fub- 
jects, who had long withed for this change, which the authority 
of their Duke alone had hitherto prevented". This revolution 
delivered the Proteftants from the danger to which they were. 
expofed by having an inveterate enemy fituated in the middle of 
their territories; and their dominions now extended in one 
great and almoft unbroken line from the fhore of the Baltick to 
the banks of the Rhine. 


SOON after the conclufion of the Truce at Nice, an event 
happened, which fatisfied all Europe that Charles had profe- 
cuted the war to the utmoft extremity that the ftate of his affairs 
would permit. aft arrears were due to his troops, whom he 
had long amufed with vain hopes and promifes. As they now 
forefaw that little attention would be paid to their demands, when 
by the re-eftablifhment of peace their fervices became of lefs 
importance, they loft all patience, broke out into an open mutiny, 
and declared that they thought themfelves entitled to feize by 
violence what was detained from them contrary to all juftice. 
Nor was this fpirit of {edition confined to one part of the Empe- 


ror’s dominions; the mutiny was almoft as general as the grie- 


vance which gaverife to it. The foldiers in the Milanefe plundered 
the open country without controul, and filled the capital itfelf 
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with confternation. 'Thofe in garrifon at Goletta threatencd to 
give up that important fortrefs to Barbarofla. In Sicily the 
troops proceeded to {till greater excefles ; having chaced away 
their officers, they eleGted others in their ftead, defeated a 
body of men whom the viceroy {ent againft them, took and 
pillaged feveral ciues, conducting themfelves all the while, in 
fuch a manner, that their operations refembled rather the regu- 
lar proceedings of a concerted rebellion, than the rafhnefs and 
violence of a military mutiny. But by the addrefs and pru- 
dence of the generals, who partly by borrowing money in their 
own name, or in that of their mafter, partly by extorting large 
{fums from the cities in their ref{pective provinces, raifed what 
was fufficient to difcharge the arrears of the foldiers, thefe in- 
furreCtions were quelled. ‘The greater part of the troops 
being difbanded, fuch a number only as was neceffary for gar- 


rifoning the principal towns, and proteCting the fea coafts from 


the infults of the Turks, was kept in pay’. 


IT was happy for the Emperor that the abilities of his gene- 
rals extricated him out of thefe difficulties, which it exceeded his 
own power to have removed. He had depended, as his chief 
refource for difcharging the arrears due to his foldiers, upon the 


fubfidies which he expected from his Caftilian fubjects. For 


this purpofe, he afflembled the Cortes of Caftile at Toledo, and 
having reprefented to them the great expence of his military 
operations, together with the vaft debts in which thefe had ne- 
cefiarily involved him, he propofed to levy fuch fupplies as the 
prefent exigency of his affairs demanded, by a general excife on 
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commodities. But the Spaniards who already felt themfelves 
oppreffed with a load of taxes unknown to their anceftors, and 
who had often complained that their country, in order to profecute 
quarrels in which it was not interefted, and to fight battles from 
which it could reap no benefit, was drained not only of its 
wealth but of its inhabitants, determined not to add voluntarily to 
their own burdens, or to furnifh the Emperor with the means of 
engaging in new enterprizes no lefs ruinous to the kingdom than 
moft of thofe which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, in 
particular, inveighed with great vehemence again{ft the im- 
pofition propofed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and 
diftinguifhing privilege of their order, that of being exempted 
from the payment of any tax. They demanded a conference 
with the reprefentatives of the cities concerning the ftate of the 
nation. They contended that if Charles would imitate the 
example of his predeceffors, who had refided conftantly in 
Spain, and would avoid entangling himfelf in a multiplicity of 
tranfactions foreign to the concerns of his Spanifh dominions, 
the ftated revenues of the crown would be fully fufficient to 
defray the necefflary expences of government. They repre- 


fented to him that it would be unjuft to lay new burdens upon: 


the people, while this prudent and effectual method of re-efta- 
blifhing public credit; and fecuring national opulence, was totally 
neglected *. Charles, after employing arguments, entreaties 
and promifes, but without fuccefs, in order to overcome their 
obftinacy, difmifled the affembly with great indignation. From 
that period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called 
to thefe affemblies, on pretence that fuch as pay no part of 
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the publick taxes, fhould claim no vote in laying them on.. 
None have been admitted to the Cortes but the procurators or 
reprefentatives of cighteen cities. Thefe, to the number of 
thirty-fix, being two from each community, form an affembly 
which bears no refemblance either in power or dignity or inde- 
pendence to the ancient Cortes, and are abfolutely at the devo- 
tion of the court in all their determinations “. ‘Thus the im- 
prudent zeal with which the Caftilian nobles had fupported the 
regal prerogative, in oppofition to the claims of the commons 
during the commotions in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and twenty-one, proved at laft fatal to their own body. By 
enabling Charles to deprefs one of the orders in the ftate, they 
deftroyed that balance to which the conftitution owed its fecu- 
rity, and put it in his power and in that of his fucceflors to 
humble the other, and to ftrip it of its moft valuable privileges. 


AT that time, however, the Spanifh grandees ftill poffeffed 
extraordinary power as well as privileges, which they exercifed 
and defended with an haughtinefs peculiartothemfelves. Of this 
the Emperor himfelf had a mortifying proof during the meet- 
ing of the Cortes at Toledo. As he was returning one day 
from a tournament accompanied by moft of the nobility, one 
of the ferjeants of the court, out of officious zeal to clear the 
way for the Emperor, ftruck the Duke of Infantado’s horfe with 
his batton, which that haughty grandee refenting, drew his 
fword, beat and wounded the officer. Charles, provoked at fuch- 
an infolent deed in his prefence, immediately ordered Ronquillo 
the judge of the court to arreft the Duke; Ronquillo advanced 
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to execute his charge, when the conftable of Caftile interpofing, Boox VI. 
ye 


checked him, claimed the right of jurifdiCtion over a grandee as each 


a privilege of his office, and conducted Infantado tu his own 
apartment. All the nobles prefent were fo pleafed with the 
boldnefs of the conftable in afferting the rights of their order, 
that deferting the Emperor, they attended him to his houfe 
with infinite applaufes, and Charles returned to the palace 
without any perfon along with him but the cardinal Tavera. The 
Emperor, how fenfible foever of the affront, faw the danger of 
Irritating a jealous and high-fpirited order of men whom the 
flighteft appearance of offence might drive to the moft unwar- 
rantable extremes. For that reafon, inftead of {training at any 
ill-timed exertion of his prerogative, he prudently connived at 
the arrogance of a body too potent for him to controul, and 
{ent next morning to the Duke of Infantado offering to infli@ 
what punifhment he pleafed on the perfon who had affronted 
him. The Duke confiderine this as a full reparation to his 
honour, inftantly forgave the officer ; beftowing on him, be- 
fides, a confiderable prefent as a compenfation for his wound. 
Thus the affair was entirely forgotten*; nor would it have 
deferved to be mentioned, if it were not a {triking example of 
the haughty and independent fpirit of the Spanifh nobles in 
that age, as well as an inftance of the Emperor’s dexterity in 


accommodating his conduct to the circumftances in which he 
was placed. 


CHARLES was far from difcovering any fuch condefcenfion Ipfcrresion, 
or lenity towards the citizens of Ghent, who not long after * Ghent 
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broke out into open rebellion againft his government. An 
event which happened in the year one thouiand five hundred 
and thirty-fix, gave occafion to this rafh iniurreCtion fo fatal 
to that flourifhing city. At that time the Queen dowager of 
Hungary, governefs of the Netherlands, having received orders 
from her brother to invade France with all the forces which fhe 
could raife, fhe aflembled the States of the united Provinces, 
and obtained from them a fubfidy of twelve hundred thoufand 
florins, to defray the expence of that undertaking. Of this fum, 
the county of Flanders was obliged to pay a third part as its 
proportion. But the citizens of Ghent, the moft confiderable 
city in that country, averfe to a war with France with which 
they carried on an extenfive and gainful commerce, refuted to 
pay their quota, and contended that in confequence of ftipula- 
tions between them and the anceftors of their prefent fovereign 
the Emperor, no tax could be levied upon them, unlefs they had 


given their exprefs confent to the impofition of it. The gover- 


nefs, on the other hand, maintained that as the fubfidy of twelve 
hundred thoufand florins had been granted by the States of 


Flanders, of which their reprefentatives were members, they 


were bound, of courfe, to conform to what was enacted by 
them, as it is the firft principle in fociety, on which the tran- 
guility and order of government depend, that the inclinations 
of the minority muft be over-ruled by the judgment and deci- 


fion of the fuperior number. 


THE citizens of‘Ghent, however, were.not willing to relin- 
quith a privilege of fuch high importance as that which they 
claimed. Having been accuftomed, under the government 
of the houfe of Burgundy, to enjoy extenfive immunities, and 
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to be treated with much indulgence, they difdained to facrifice Book VI. 
to the delegated power of a regent thofe rights and liberties 
which they had often and fuccefsfully afferted againft their 
greateft Princes. The Queen, though fhe endeavoured at firft 
to footh them, and to reconcile them to their duty by various — 
conceffions, was at laft fo much irritated by the obftinacy with 
which they adhered to their claim, that fhe ordered all the citia 
zens of Ghent, on whom fhe could lay hold in any part of the 
Netherlands, to be arrefted. But this rafh a€tion made an im- 
preffion very different from what fhe expected on men, whofe 
minds were agitated with all the violent paffions which indig- 
nation at oppreffion and zeal for liberty infpire. Lefs affected 
with the danger of their friends and companions, than irritated 
at the governefs, they openly defpifed her authority, and fent _ 
deputies to the other towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to 
abandon their country at fuch a junéture, but to concur with 
them in vindicating its rights againft the encroachments of a 
woman, who either did not know or did not regard their im+ 
munities. All but a few inconfiderable towns declined entering 
into any confederacy againft the governefs; howeyer, they 
joined in petitioning her to put off the term for payment of the 
tax fo long, that they might have it in their power to fend fome 
of their number into Spain, in order to lay their title toexemption 
before their fovereign. This fhe granted with fome difficulty. 
But Charles received their commiffioners with an haughtinefs to 
which they were not accuftomed from their antient Princes, 
and enjoining them tọ yield the fame refpedtful obedience to his 
fitter, which they owed to him in perfon, remitted the examina-~ 


1539: 


tion of their claim to the council of Malines. ‘This court, 
which is properly a ftanding committee of the ‘parliament or 
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{tates of the county, and which poffeffes the fupreme jurifdic- 
tion in all matters civil as well as criminal ’, pronounced the 
claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill founded, and appointed 
them forthwith to pay their proportion of the tax. 


ENRAGED at this decifion, which they confidered as noto- 
rioufly unjuft, and rendered defperate on {eeing their rights be- 
trayed by that very court which was bound to protect them, the 
people of Ghent ran to arms ina tumultuary manner, drove 
fuch of the nobility as refided among them out of the city; 
fecured feveral of the Emperor’s officers; put one of them to 
the torture, whom they accufed of having ftolen or deftroyed the 
record, that.contained the privileges of exemption from taxes. 
which they pleaded ; chofe a council to whom they committed 
the direction of their affairs; gave orders for repairing and. 
adding to their fortifications; and openly erected the ftandard 
of rebellion againft their fovereign*. Senfible, however, of 
their inability to fupport what their zeal had prompted them to 
undertake, and defirous of fecuring a protector againft the 
formidable forces by which they might expect foon to be at- 
tacked, they fent fome of their number to Francis, offering not 
only to acknowledge him as their fovereign, and to put him in 
immediate poffeflion of Ghent, but to affift him with all their 
forces in recovering thofe provinces in the Netherlands, whiclz 
had antiently belonged to the crown of France, and had been fo 


y Defcrittione di tutti paefi bafi di Lud. Guicciardini. Ant. 1571. fol. p. 53» 

z Memoires fur la revolte de Gantois en 1539, par Jean d’Hollander, ecrit en 

1247. A la Haye 1747. P. Heuter. Rer. Auftr. lib. xi. p. 262. Sandoy. 
Hiftor. tom. it. p. 282. 
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Jately re-united to it by the decree of the parliament.of Paris. 
This unexpected propofition coming from perfons who had it 
in their power to have performed inftantly one part of what 
they undertook, and who could contribute fo effeCtually to- 
wards the execution of the whole, opened vaftas well as alluring 
proípećts to Francis’s ambition. ‘The counties of Flanders and 
Artois were of greater value than the dutchy of Milan, which 
he had fo long laboured to acquire with paffionate but fruitlefs 
defire ; their fituation with refpect to France rendered it more 
eafy to conquer or to defend them; and they might be 
formed into a feparate principality for the Duke of Orleans, no 
le{s fuitable to his dignity than that which his father aimed at 
obtaining. From this, the Flemings, who were acquainted with 
the French manners and government, would not have been 
averfe; and his own fubjects, weary of their deftructive expedi- 
tions into Italy, would have turned their arms towards this 
quarter with more good will, and with greater vigour. Several 
confiderations, neverthelefs, prevented Francis from laying hold 
of this opportunity, the moft favourable in appearance which had 
ever prefented itfelf, of extending his dominions or diftreffing 
the Emperor. From the time of their interview at Aigues- 
mortes, Charles had continued-to court the King of France 
with wonderful attention; and often flattered him with hopes 
of gratifying at laft his wifhes concerning the Milanefe, by 
granting the inveftiture of it either to him or to one of his 
fons. But though thefe hopes and promifes were thrown out 
with no other intention than to detach him from his confede- 
racy with the grand Seignior, or to raife fufpicions in Soly- 
man’s mind by the appearance of a cordial and familiar in- 
tercourfe fubfifting between the courts of Paris and Madrid, 
KK K 2 Francis 
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Francis was weak enough to catch at the fhadow by which he 
had been fo often deceived, and from eagernefs to feize it, re- 
linquifhed what muft have proved a more fubftantial acquifition. 
Befides this, the Dauphin jealous to excefs of his brother, and 
unwilling that a Prince who feemed to be of a reftlefs and enter- 
prizing natute fhould obtain an eftablifhment, which from its 
fituation might be confidered almoft as a domeftick one, made ufe 
of Montmorency, who by a fingular piece of good fortune, was 
at the fame time the favourite of the father and of the fon, to 
defeat the application of the Flemings, and to divert the King 
from efpoufing their caufe. Montmorency reprefented accord- 
ingly the reputation and power which Francis would acquire by | 
recovering that footing which he had formerly in Italy, and that 
nothing could be fo efficacious to overcome the Emperor’s aver- 
fion to this, as his alhering facredly to the truce, and refufing on 
this occafion to countenance his rebellious fubje€ts. Francis, apt 
of himfelf to over-rate the value of the Milanefe, becaufe he 
eftimated it from the length of time as well as from the great 
efforts which he had employed in order to re-conquer it, and 
fond of every aétion which had the appearance of generofity,, 
affented without difficulty to fentiments fo agreeable to his own, 
rejected the propofitions of the citizens of Ghent, and difmifled 
their deputies with an harfh aníwer *. 


Nor fatisfied with this, by a farther refinement in genero- 


fity, he communicated to the Emperor his whole negociation 
with the malecontents, and all that he knew of their {fchemes 


* Mem. de Bellay, p. 263. P.Heuter. Rer. Auftr, lib. xi. 263. 
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and intentions. This convincing proof of Francis’s difintereft- 
ednefs relieved Charles from the moft difquieting apprehenfions, 
and opened a way to extricate himfelf out of all his difficulties. 
He had already received full information of all the tranfactions 
in the Netherlands, and of the rage with which the people 
of Ghent had taken arms againft his government. He was. 
thoroughly acquainted with the genius and qualities of his fub- 
jects in that country ; with their love of liberty ; their attach- 
ment to their antient privileges and cuftoms; as well as the 
invincible obftinacy with which their minds, flow but firm and 
perfevering, adhered to any meafure on which they had leifure 
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to fix. He eafily faw what encouragement and fupport they . 


would have derived from the affiftance of France; though now 
free from any danger on that quarter, he was ftill fenfible that 
fome immediate and vigorous interpofition was neceflary in order 
to prevent the fpirit of difaffeftion and rebellion from {preading 
in a country where the number of cities, the multitude of peo- 
ple, together with the great wealth diffufed among them by com- 
merce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would fupply it 
with inexhauftible refources. No expedient, after long delibera- 
tion, appeared to him fo effectual as his going in perfon to the 
Netherlands ; and the governefs his fifter being of the fame opi- 
nion, warmly follicited him to undertake the journey. ‘There 
were only two different routs which he could take ; one by land, 

through Italy and Germany, the other, entirely by fea, from 
fome port in Spain to one in the Low-Countries. But the 
former was more tedious than fuited the prefent exigency of his. 
affairs; nor could he in confiftency with his dignity or even 


» Sandov. Hiftor. tom. ii. 284. 
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his fafety pafs through Germany without fuch a train both of 
attendants and of troops, as would have added greatly to the 
time that he muft have confumed in his journey; the latter was 
dangerous at this feafon, and not to be ventured upon, while he 
was on bad terms with the King of England, unlefs under the 
convoy of a powerful fleet. This perplexing fituation, in which 
he was under a neceflity of chufing, and did not know what to 
chufe, infpired him at laft with the fingular and feemingly 
extravagant thought of paffing through France, as the moft ex- 
peditious way of reaching the Netherlands. He propofed in 
his council to demand Francis’s permiffion for that purpofe. All 
his counfellors joined with one voice in condemning the mea- 
fure as no lefs rafh than unprecedented, and which muft infal- 
libly expofe him to difgrace or to danger; to difgrace, if the 
demand were rejected in the manner that he had reafon to ex- 
peat; to danger, if he put his perfon in the power of an enemy 
whom he had often offended, who had antient injuries to re- 
venge, as wellas fubjects of prefent conteft full remaining unde- 
cided. But Charles, who had ftudied the character of his 
rival with greater care, and more profound difcernment than 
any of his minifters, perfifted in his plan, and flattered himfelf 
that it might be accomplifhed not only without danger to his 
own perlon, but even without the expence of any conceffion 


detrimental to his crown. 


Witu this view he communicated the matter to the 
French ambaflador at his court, and fent Granvelle his chief 
minifter to Paris, in order to obtain from Francis permu- 
fion to pafs through his dominions, and to.promife that he 


would foon fettle the affair of the Milanefe to his fatisfaction ; 
but 
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but at the fame time to intreat that he would not exa& any new 
promife, or even infift on former engagements, at this junc- 
ture, left whatever he fhould grant, under his prefent circum- 
{tances, might feem rather to be extorted by neceflity, than to 
flow from friendfhip or the love of juftice. Francis, inftead 
of attending to the {nare which fuch a flight artifice fcarce con- 
cealed, was fo dazzled with the {plendour of overcoming an 
enemy by aéts of generofity, and fo pleafed with the air of fupe- 
riority which the rectitude and difintereftednefs of his proceed- 
ings gave him on this occafion, that he at once aflented to all 
that was demanded. Judging of the Emperor’s heart by 
his own, he imagined that the fentiments of gratitude, arifing 
from the remembrance of good offices and liberal treatment, 
would determine him more forcibly to fulfill what he had fo 
often promifed, than the moft precife ftipulations, that could be 
inferted in any treaty. 


Uron this, Charles, to whom every moment was precious, 
fet out, notwithftanding the fears and fufpicions of his Spanifh 
fubje&ts, with a {mall but {plendid train of about an hundred 
perfons. At Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, he was re- 
ceived by the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans attended by the 


con{table Montmorency. The two Princes offered to go into- 


Spain, and to remain, there as hoftages for the Emperor’s 
fafety ; but this he rejected, declaring that he relied with im- 
plicit confidence on the King’s honour, and had never de- 
manded nor would accept of any other pledge for his fecurity. 
In all the towns through which he pafled the greateft poffible 
magnificence was difplayed ; the magiftrates prefented him the 
keys of the gates; the prifon doors were fet open; and by the 
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royal honours paid to him, he appeared morc like the fovereign 
of the country than a ftranger. The King advanced as far 
as Chatelherault to meet him; their interview was diftin- 
guifhed by the warmeft expreflions of friendfhip and regard. 
They proceeded together towards Paris, and prefented to the 
inhabitants of that city, the extraordinary {peCacle of two rival 
Monarchs whofe enmity had difturbed and laid wafte Europe, 
during twenty years, making their folemn entry together with 
all the fymptoms of confidence and harmony, as 1f they had 
forgotten for ever paft injurics, and would never revive hoftili- 


ties for the future 5. 


CHARLES remained fix days at Paris; but amidft the per- 
petual carefies of the French court, and the various entertain- 
ments contrived to amufe or do him honour, he difcovered an ex- 
treme impatience to continue his journey, arifing as much from 
an apprehenfion of danger which conftantly oppreffed him, as 
from the necefflity of his prefence in the Low-Countries. Cen- 
{cious of the difingenuity of his own intentions, he trembled 
when he reflected that fome fatal accident nmght betray them to 
his rival, or lead him to fufped&t them; and though his arti- 
fices to conceal thefe fhould be fuccefsful, he could not help 
fearing that motives of intereft might at laft triumph over the 
{cruples of honour, and tempt Francis to avail himfelf of the 
advantage now in his hands. Nor were there wanting perions 
among the French minifters, who advifed the King to turn his 
own arts againft the Emperor, and as the retribution due for 
fo many inftances of fraud or falfehood, to feize and detain his 


¢ Thuan. Hift. lib. i. c. 14. Mem. de Bellay, 264. 
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perfon till he granted him full fatisfation with regard to all the Boox VI. 


juft claims of the French crown. But no confideration could 
induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, nor 
could any argument convince him that Charles, after all the pro- 
mifes that he had given, and all the favours which he had re- 
ceived, might ftill be capable of deceiving him. Full of this falfe 
confidence he accompanied him to St. Quintin, and the two 
Princes, who had met him on the borders of Spain, did not take 
leave of him until he entered his dominions in the Low-Countries. 


As foon as the Emperor reached his own territories, the 
French ambafladors demanded the accomplifhment of what he 
had promifed concerning the inveftiture of Milan, but Charles, 
under the plaufible pretext that his whole attention was then 
engrofled by the confultations neceflary towards fupprefling the 
rebellian in Ghent, put off the matter for fome time. But in 
order to prevent Francis from fufpecting his fincerity, he ftill 
continued to talk of his refolutions with refpeé to that matter 
in the fame ftrain as when he entered France, and even wrote 
to the King much to the fame purpofe, though in general terms, 
and with equivocal expreffions which he might afterwards ex- 
plain away or interpret at pleafure 2. 
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MEANWHILE, the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, deftitute of Redu@ion of 


leaders capable either of dire@ting their councils, or conduéting 
their troops ; abandoned by the French King and unfupported 
by their countrymen; were unable to refift their offended fove- 
reign who was ready to advance againft them with one body of 
troops which he had raifed in the Netherlands, with another 


a Memoires de Ribier, i. 504. 
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Boox VI. drawn out of Germany, and a third which had arrived from 
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Spain by fea. The near approach of danger made them, at lait, 
fo fenfible of their own folly, that they fent ambafladors to the 
Emperor imploring his mercy, and offering to fet open their 
gates at his approach. Charles, without vouchfafing them any 
other anfwer, than that he would appear among them as their 
fovereign, with the fceptre and the fword in his hand, began his 
march at the head of his troops. ‘Though he chofe to enter the 
city on the twenty-fourth of February, his birth-day, he was 
touched with nothing of that tendernefs or indulgence which 
was natural towards the place of his nativity. ‘Twenty-fix of 
the principal citizens were put todeath ; a greater number was 
fent into banifhment; the city was declared to have forfeited 
all its privileges and immunities; the revenues belonging to it 
were confifcated ; its ancient form of government was abolifhed ; 
the nomination of its magiftrates was vefted for the future in 
the Emperor and his fucceffors ; a new fyftem of laws and political 
adminiftration was prefcribed °, and in order to bridle the fedi- 
tious fpirit of the citizens a ftrong citadel was appointed to be 
erected, for defraying the expence of which a fine of an hundred 
and fifty thoufand florins was impofed on the inhabitants, to- 
gcther with an annual tax of fix thoufand florins for the fupport 
of a garrifone. By thefe rigorous proceedings, Charles not only 
punifhed the citizens of Ghent, but fet an awful example of 
feverity, before his other fubjets in the Netherlands, whofe 
immunities and privileges, partly the effect, partly the caufe of 
their extenfive commerce, circumfcribed the royal prerogative 


» Les coutumes & loix du Compteé de Flandre, par Alex. le Grande, 3 tom. 
fol. Cambray, 1719, tom. i. p. 169. 
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within very narrow bounds, and often ftood in the way of mea- 
fures which he withed to undertake, or fettered and retarded 
him in his operations. 


CHARLES having thus vindicated and re-eftablifhed his autho- 
rity in the Low-Countries, and being now under no neceflity 
of continuing the fame fcene of falfehood and diffimulation with 
which he had long amufed Francis, began gradually to throw 
afide the veil under which he had concealed his intentions with 
refpeét to the Milanefe. At firft, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambafladors when they again reminded him of his pro- 
mifes; then he propofed, by way of equivalent for the dutchy of 
Milan, to grant the Duke of Orleans the inveftiture of Flanders, 
clogging the offer, however, with impracticable conditions, or 
fuch as he knew would be rejeéted *. At laft, being driven from 
all his evafions and fubterfuges by their infifting for a categorical 
anfwer, he peremptorily refufed to give up a territory of fuch 
value, or voluntarily to make fuch a liberal addition to the 
ftrength of anenemy by diminifhing his own power °, He denied 
at the fame time, that he had ever made any promife which could 
bind him toan aĉtion fo foolifh, and fo contrary to his own intereft’. 


OF all the aétions in the Emperor’s life, this, without doubt, 
reflects the greateft difhonour on his reputation *. ‘Tho’ Charles 
was not extremely fcrupulous at other times about the means 
which he employed for accomplifhing his ends, or always obfer- 
vant of the ftri& precepts of veracity and honour, he had hitherto 
‘maintained fome regard for the maxims of that lefs precife and 


4 Mem. de Ribier, i. 509. 514. e Ribier, i. 519. 
f Bellay, 365-6. g Jovii Hift. lib, xxxix. p. 238. a. 
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rigid morality by which monarchs think themfelves entitled to 
regulate their conduét. But, on this occafion, the fcheme that he 
formed of deceiving a generous and open-hearted Prince; the 
illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; the infen- 
fibility with which he received all the marks of his friendfhip,,. 
and the ingratitude with which he requited them; are all: 


-equally unbecoming the dignity of his character, and incon- 


The Pope 
authcrizesthe 
inftitution of 
the Order of 
Jefui.s, 


fiftent with the grandeur of his views.. 


. Tuts tranfation expofed Francis to as much {corn as it did. 
the Emperor to eenfure. After the experience of a long reign, 
after fo many opportunities of difcovering the duplicity and. 
artifices of his rival, the credulous fimplicity with which he: 
trufted him at this juncture feemed to merit no other return. 
than it actually met with. Francis, however, remonftrated and: 
exclaimed, as if this had been the firft inftance in which the Em- 
peror had deceived him. Feeling, as is ufual, theinfult which was. 
offered to his underftanding ftill more fenfibly than the injury. 
done to his intereft, he difcovered fuch refentment as made it 
obvious that he would lay hold on the firft opportunity of being 
revenged, and that a war, no lefs rancorous than that which had: 
fo lately raged, would foon break out anew in Europe. 


THIs year is rendered memorable by the eftablifhment of the 
Order of Jefuits; a body whofe influence on ecclefiaftical as welt 
as civil affairs hath been fo confiderable, that an account of the 
genius of its laws and government juftly merits a place in hiftory. 
When men take a view of the rapid progrefs of this fociety to- 
wards wealthand power ; when they contemplate the admirable 
prudence with which it has been governed; when they attend 

tœ 
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to the perfevering and fyftematick {pirit with which its fchemes Boox VI. 


have been carried on; they are apt to afcribe fuch a fingular 
inftitution to the fuperior wifdom of its founder, and to fuppofe 
that he had formed and digefted his plan with profound policy. 
But the Jefuits, as well as the other monaftic orders, are in- 
debted for the exiftence of their order not to the wifdom of their 


Ln eg 
1540. 


founder, but to his enthufiafm. Ignatio Loyola, whom I have | 


already mentioned on occafion of the wound which he received 
in defending Pampeluna*, was a fanatick diftinguifhed by 
extravagancies in fentiment and conduct, no lefs incompatible 
with the maxims of {ober reafon, than repugnant to the fpirit 
of true religion. The wild adventures, and vifionary fchemes, 
in which his enthufiafm engaged him, equal any thing recorded 
in the legends of the Romifh faints; but are unworthy of 
notice in hiftory. 


PROMPTED by this fanatical {pirit, or incited by the love of 
power and diftinction, from which fuch pretenders to fuperior 
fanctity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of becoming the 
founder of a religious order. ‘The plan, which he formed of 
its conftitution and laws, was fuggefted, as he gave out, and as 
his followers ftill teach, by the immediate infpiration of hea- 
ven’. But notwithftanding this high pretenfion, his defign 
met at firt with violent oppofition. The Pope, to whom 
Loyola had applied for the fanction of his authority to confirm 
the inftitution, referred his petition to a committee of Cardinals. 
They reprefented the eftablifhment to be unnecefflary as well as 
dangerous, and Paul refufed to grant his approbation of it. At 


b Book ii. p. 132. i Compte rendu des Conttitutions 
des Jefuites, au Parlement de Provence, par M. de Monclar. p. 28 Be 
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laft, Loyola removed all his fcruples by an offer whch it was 
impoffible for any Pope to refift. He propofed the: ~iides the 
three vows of poverty, of chaftity, and of monaiti-: obedience, 
which are common to all the monaftic orders, the members of 
his fociety fhould take a fourth vow of obedience to the Pope, 


_ binding themfelves to go whitherfoever he fhould command for 


the fervice of religion, and without requiring any thing from 
the Holy See for their fupport. At a time when the papal 
authority had received fuch a fhock by the revolt of fo many 
nations from the Romifh church; at a time when every part of 
the popith fyftem was attacked with fo much violence and fuc- 
cefs, the acquifition of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to 
the fee of Rome, and whom it might fet in oppofition to all its 
enemies, was an object of the higheft confequence. Paul, in- 
{tantly perceiving this, confirmed the inftitution of the Jefuits 
by his bull; granted the moft ample privileges to the members 
of the fociety; and appointed Loyola to be the firft General of 
the order. The event hath fully juftified Paul’s difcernment, in 
expeCting fuch beneficial confequences to the fee of Rome from 
this inftitution. In lefs than half a century, the fociety obtained 
eftablifhments in every country that adhered to the Roman 
catholic church; its power and wealth increafed amazingly; the 
number of its members became great; their character and ac- 
complifhments were {till greater; and the Jefuits were celebrated 
by the friends, and dreaded by the enemies of the Romith 
faith, as the moft able and enterprizing order in the church. 


THE conftitution and laws of the fociety were perfected by 
Laynez and Aquaviva, the two generals who fucceeded Loyola, 
men far fuperior to their mafter in abilities, and in the {cience 
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of government. They framed that fyftem of profound and 
artful policy which diftinguifhes the order. The large infufion 
of fanaticifm, mingled with its regulations, fhould be imputed to 
Loyola its founder. Many circumftances concurred in giving a 
peculiarity of character to the order of Jefuits, and in forming 
the members of it not only to take greater part in the affairs of 
the world than any other body of monks, but to acquire fupe- 
rior influence in the conduét of them. 


THE primary obje& of almoft all the monaftic orders is to 
{eparate men from the world, and from any concern in its affairs. 
In the folitude and filence of the cloifter, the monk is called to 
work out his own falvation by extraordinary aéts of mortifica- 
tion and piety. He is dead to the world, and ought not to 
mingle in its tranfa€tions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, 
but by his example and by his prayers. On the contrary, the 
Jefuits are taught to confider themfelves as formed for aétion. 
They are chofen foldiers, bound to exert themfelves continually 
in the fervice of God, and of the Pope, his vicar on earth. 
Whatever tends to inftruét the ignorant; whatever can be of 
ufe to reclaim or to oppofe the enemies of the Holy See, is their 
proper object. ‘That they may have full leifure for this aGive 
fervice, they are totally exempted from thofe fun€tions, the per- 
formance of which is the chief bufinefs of other monks. They 
appear in no proceffions; they practife no rigorous aufterities ; 
they do not confume one half of their time in the repetition of 
tedious offices *. But they are required to attend to all the tranf- 
actions of the world, on account of the influence which thefe 


£ Compte Rendu, par M. de Monclar, p. 13. 200, Sur la defru&t. dcs 
Jefuites, par M. D’Alembert, p. 42. 
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may have on religion; they are dircétcd to ftudy the difpofi- 
tions of perfons in high rank, and to cultivate their friendfhip `; 
and by the very conftitution as well as genius of the order, a 
fpirit of action and intrigue is infufed into all its members. 


As the obje&t of the focicty of Jefuits differed from that of 
the other monaftic orders, the diverfity was no lefs in the form 
of its government. The other orders are to be coniidered as 
voluntary aflociations, in which whatever affects the whole 
body, is regulated by the common {fuffrage of all its members. 
The executive power is vefted in the perfons placed at the head 
of each convent, or of the whole fociety; the legiflative autho- 
rity refides in the community. Affairs of moment, relating to 
particular convents, are determined in conventual chapters ; fuch 
as re{pect the whole order are confidered in general congrega- 
tions. But Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which 
he had derived from his military profeffion, appointed that the 
government of his order fhould be purely monarchical. A Ge- 
neral, chofen for life by the deputies from the feveral provinces, 
poffeffed power that was fupreme and independent, extending to 
every perfon, and to every cafe. He, by his {ole authority nomi- 
nated provincials, rectors, and every other officeremployed in the 
government of the fociety, and could remove them at pleafure. 
In him was vefted the fovereign adminiftration of the revenues 
and funds of the order. Every member belonging to it was 
at his difpofal ; and by his uncontroulable mandate, he could 
impofe on them any tafk, or employ them in what fervice foever 
he pleafed. ‘To his commands they were required to yield not 


1 Compte par M, de Monclar. p. 12. 
only 
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only outward obedience, but to refign up to him the inclinations Book VI. 
of their own wills, and the fentiments of their own underftand- a a 
ings. They were to liften to his injun@ions, as if they had been 
uttered by Chrift himfelf. Under his dire&tion, they were to 

be mere paffive inftruments, like clay in the hands of the 

potter, or like dead carcafes incapable of refiftance™. Such a 

fingular form of policy could not fail to imprefs its character on 

all the members of the order, and to give a peculiar force to 

all its operations. ‘There is not in the annals of mankind any 

example of fuch a perfect defpotifm, exercifed not over monks 

fhut up inthe cells of a convent, but over men difperfed among 

all the nations of the earth. 


As the conftitutions of the order velit, in the General, fuch a 
ccs whnicn ecen- 


abfolute dominion over all its members, they carefully provide ab'e him to 
for his being perfectly informed with refpect to the character ce 
and abilities of his fubje&ts. Every novice who offers himfelf apace 
as a candidate for entering into the order, is obliged to manzfeft 

his confcience to the fuperior, or to a perfon appointed by him; 

and is required to confefs not only his fins and defects, but to 

difcover the inclinations, the paffions, and the bent of his foul. 

This manifeftation muft be renewed every fix months ™ The 

fociety not fatisfied with penetrating in this manner inte the in- 

nermoft recefles of the heart, dire€&ts each member to obferve the 

words and aétions of the novices; they are conftituted {pies 

upon their condu& ; and are bound to difclofe every thing of ım- 

portance concerning them to the fuperior. In order that this 


{crutiny into their character may be as compleat as poflible, a 


m Compte rendu au Parlem. de Bretagne, par M. de Chalotais, p. 41, &c. 
Compte par M. de Monclar. 83. 185. 343. 

a Compte par M. de Monclar. p. 121, &c. 
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long noviciate muft expire, durmg which they pafs through 
the feveral gradations of ranks in the fociety, and they mutt 


have attained the full age of thirty three years, beforé they cam 
be admitted to take the final vows, by which they become 
profefed members °. By thefe various methods, the fuperiors, 
under whofe immediate infpection the novices are placed, ac- 
guire a thorough knowledge of their difpofitions and talents. In 
order that the General, whois the foul that animates and moves 
the whole fociety, may have under his eye every thing neceflary 
to inform or direét him, the provincials and heads of the feveral 
houfes are obliged to tranfmit to him regular and frequent 
reports concerning the members under their infpection. In 
thefe they defcend into minute details with refpect to the cha- 
racter of each perfon, his abilities natural or acquired, his tem- 
per, his experience in affairs, and the particular department 
for which he is bef fitted ®. Thefe reports, when digefted and 


arranged, 





° Compte par M. de Moncl..215. 21. Sur ladeftr. des. Jef. par M. D’Alemb. 
P- 39- 


? M. de Chalotais has made a. calculation of: the number of thefe reports, 
which the general of the Jefuits muft annually receive according to the regula> 
tions of the fociety. Thefe amount in all to 6584. If this fum be divided by 
37, the number of provinces in the order, it appears that 177 reports concerning. 
the ftate of each province are tranfmitted to Rome annually.. Compte, p. 52. 
Befides. this,, there may be extraordinary letters, or fuch.as.are fent by the mo- 
nitors or {pies which the general. and pravincials entertain in each houfe. 
Compte par M. de Moncl. p.431. Hift. des Jefuites, Amf.. 1761.. tom. iv. 
p. 56. ‘The provincials and heads of houfes not only report concerning the- 
members of the fociety,; but are bound- to give the general an account of the- 
eivil affairs of the country wherein they are fettled, in fo far as the knowledge- 
ef thefe may he ef benefit to religion. This. condition may extend to every. 
partucular,, 
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arranged, are entered into regifters, kept of purpofe that the 
General may, at one compreherfive view, furvey the ftate of 
the fociety in every corner of the earth; obferve the qualifica- 
tions and talents of its members ; and thus chufe, with perfe& 
information, the inftruments, which his abfolute power can 
employ in any fervice for which he thinks meet to deftine 
them ^. 


As it was the profeffed intention of the order of Jefuits to 
labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the falvation of men, 
this engaged them, of courfe, in many active functions. From 
their firft inftitution, they confidered the education of youth as 
their peculiar province ; they aimed at being {piritual guides and 
confeffors; they preached frequently in order to inftruct the peo- 
ple; they fet out as miffionaries to convert unbelieving nations. 
The novelty of the inftitution, as well as the fingularity of 
its objects procured the Order many admirers and patrons. 
The governors of the fociety had the addrefs to avail themfelves 
of every circumftance in its favour, and in a fhort time, the 
number as well as influence of its members increafed wonder- 
fully. Before the expiration of the fixteenth century, the 
Jefuits had obtained the chief direction of the education of youth 
in every catholic country in Europe. They had become the 





particular, fo that the general is furnifhed with full information concerning the 
tranfactions of every Prince and ftate in the world. Compte par M. de Moncl. 
443. Hift. des Jefuit. ibid. p. 58. When the affairs with refpect to which the 
provincials or reétors write are of importance, they are directed to ufe cyphers, 
and each of them has a particular cypher from the General. Compte par M. 
Chalotais, p. 54- 
a Compte par M, de Moncl. p. 215. 439.— Compte par M. de Chalotais, 
P. 52. 222. 
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cenfeflors of almofi all its monarchs, a function of no {mali 
importance in any reign, but under a weak Prince, fuperior 
even to that of minifter. They were the {piritual guides of 
almoft every perfon eminent for rank or power. They poffefled 
the higheft degree of confidence and interet with the papal 
court, as the moft zealous and able champions for its authority. 
The advantages which an active and enterprizing body of men 
might derive from all thefe circumftances are obvious. They 
formed the minds of men ın their youth. They retained an 
afcendant over them in their advanced years. They poffeffed, at 
different periods, the direction of the moft confiderable courts 
in Europe. They mingled in all affairs. They took part in 
every intrigue and revolution. The General, by means of the 
extenfive intelligence which he received, could regulate the 
operations of the order with the moft perfect difcernment, and 
by means of his abfolute power could carry them on with the 
utmoft vigour and effect’. 








TOGETHER with the power of the order, its wealth continued 
to increafe. Various expedients were devifed for eluding the 
obligation of the vow of poverty. The order acquired ample 
poffeflions in every catholic country; and by the number as 


" When Loyola in the year 1540 petitioned the Pope to authorize the inftitu- 
tion of the order, he had only ten difciples, But in the year 1608, fixty eight 
years after their firt inftitution, the number of Jefuits had increafed to ten thou- 


fand five hundred and eighty one. In the year 1710, the order poffeffed twenty- 


four profeffed houfes ; fifty-nine houfes of probation; three hundred and forty 
refidencies ; fix hundred and twelve colleges; two hundred miffions ; one hun- 
dred and fifty feminaries and boarding fchools ; and confifted of 19,998 Jefuits. 
Hift. des fefuites, tom. i. p. 29. © | 
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value of ıts property, moveable or real, it vied with the moft 
opulent of the monaftick fraternities. Befides the fources of 
wealth common to all the regular clergy, the Jefuits poffeffed 
one which was peculiar to themfelves. Under pretext of pro- 
moting the fuccefs of their miffions, and of facilitating the 
fupport of their miffionaries, they obtained a fpecial licence 
from the court of Rome, to trade with the nations which they 
laboured to convert. In confequence of this, they engaged in 
an extenfive and lucrative commerce, both in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. They opened ware-houfes in different parts of Europe, 
in which they vended their commodities. Not fatisfied with 
trade alone, they imitated the example of other commercial 
focieties, and aimed at obtaining fettlements. They acquired 
poffeflion accordingly of 2 large and fertile province in the 








fome hundred thoufand fubjeéts. 


UNHAPPILY for mankind, the vaft influence which the order 
of Jefuits acquired by all thefe different means, has been often 
exerted with the moft pernicious effeét. Such was the tendency 
of that drfcipline obferved by the fociety in forming its mem- 
bers, and {uch the fundamental maxims in its conftitution, 
that every Jefuit was taught to regard the intereft of the order 
as the capital object, to which every confideration was to be 
facrificed. This fpirit of attachment to their order, the moft 
ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced any body of men‘, is 
the characteriftic principle of the Jefuits, and ferves as a key to 


s Hift. des Jef. iv. 168—196, &c. 
* Compte par M, de Moncl. p. 285. 
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Boox VI. the genius of their policy, and to the peculiarities in their fen- 


1§40- 


timents and conduct. 


As it was for the honour and advantage of the fociety, that 
its members fhould poffefs an afcendant over perfons in high 
rank or of great power, the defire of acquiring and preferving 
fuch a direétion of their conduét, with greater facility, has led 
the Jefuits to propagate a fyftem of relaxed and pliant 
morality, which accommodates itfelf to the paffions of men, 
which juftifies their vices, which tolerates their imperfections, 
which authorizes almoft every action that the moft audacious 
or crafty politician would wifh to perpetrate. 


As the profperity of the order was intimately connected with 
the prefervation of the papal authority, the Jefuits, influenced 
by the fame principle of attachment to the interefts of their 
fociety, have been the moft zealous patrons of thofe doctrines, 
which tend to exalt ecclefiaftical power on the ruins of civil 
government. They have attributed to the court of Rome a 
jurifdiction as extenfive and abfolute as was claimed by the 
moft prefumptuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They have con- 
tended for the entire independance of ecclefiafticks on the civil 
magiftrate. ‘They have publifhed fuch tenets concerning the 
duty of oppofing Princes who were enemies of the catholic faith, 
as countenanced the moft atrocious crimes, and tended to dif- 
folve all the ties which connect fubjects with their rulers. 


As the order derived both reputation and authority from 
the zeal with which it ftood forth in defence of the Romith 
9 | church 
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church againft the attacks of the reformers, its members, proud 
of this diftinction, have confidered it as their peculiar function 
to combat the opinions, and to check the progrefs of the Pro- 
teftants. They have made ufe of every art, and have em- 
ployed every weapon againft them. They have fet themfelves 
in oppofition to every gentle or tolerating meafure in their fa- 
vour. They have inceffantly ftirred up againft them all the 
rage of ecclefiaftical and civil perfecution. 


Monks. of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to 
teach the fame pernicious doctrines, and have held opinions 
equally incontiftent with the order and happinefs of civil. fo- 
ciety. But they, from reafons which are obvious, have either 
delivered fuch opinions with greater referve, or have propa- 
gated them with lefs fuccefs. Whoever recollects the events 
which have happened in Europe during two centuries, will 
find that the Jefuits may juftly be confidered as refponfible for 
moft of the pernicious effets arifing from that corrupt and 


= dangerous cafuiftry, from thofe extravagant tenets concerning 


ecclefiaftical power, and from that intolerant {pirit, which have 
been the difgrace of the church of Rome throughout that pe- 


riod, and which have brought fo many calamities upon civil 


fociety *. 


But amidft many bad confequences flowing from the in- 
ftitution of this order, mankind, it muft be acknowledged, have 
derived from it fome confiderable advantages. As the Jefuits 
- madè the education of youth one of their capital’ objects, and 
as their firft attempts to eftablifh colleges for the reception of 


a Encyclopedie, Art. Jefuites, tom. viii. 512. 
students. 
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ftudents were violently oppofed by the univerfities in different 
countries, it became neceflary for them, as the moft effectual 
method of acquiring the publick favour, to furpafs their rivals 
in {cience and induftry. ‘This prompted them to cultivate with 
great ardour the ftudy of ancient literature. This put them 
upon various methods for facilitating the inftruction of youth ; 
and by the improvements which they made in it, they have 
contributed not a little towards the progrefs of polite learning, 
and have on this account merited well of fociety. Nor has the 
order of Jefuits been fuccefsful only in teaching the elements 
of literature, it has produced likewife eminent mafters in many 
branches of fcience, and can alone boaft of a greater number 
of ingenious authors, than all the other religrous fraternities 


taken together *. 


x M. d'Alembert has obferved that though the Jefuits have made extraordi- 
nary progrefs in erudition of every fpecies ; though they can reckon up many of 
their brethren who have been eminent mathematicians, antiquarians, and cri- 
ticks; though they have even formed fome orators of reputation ; yet the order 
has never produced one man, whofe mind was fo much enlightened with found 
knowledge, as to merit the name of a philofopher. But it feems to be the vn- 
avoidable effect of monaftick education to contraét and fetter the human mind. 
The partial attachment of a monk to the intereft of his order, which is often 
incompatible with that of other citizens ; the habit of implicit obedience to the 
will of a fuperior, together with the frequent return of the wearifome and frivo- 
lous duties of the cloifter, debafe his faculties, and extinguifh that generofity 
of fentiment and fpirit, which qualifies men for thinking or feeling juftly with 
re{pect to what is proper in life and conduct. Father Paul of Venice is, per- 
haps, the only perfon educated inacloifter, that ever was altogether fuperior to 
its prejudices, or who viewed the tranfaftions of men, and reafoned concerning 
the interefts of fociety, with the enlarged fentiments of a philofopher, with the 
difcernment of a man converfant in affairs, and with the liberality of a gentle- 


man. 
BUT 
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BuT itis in the new world that the Jefuits have exhibited the 
moft wonderful difplay of their abilitics; and have contributed 
moft effectually to the benefit of the human fpecies. The con- 
querors of that unfortunate quarter of the globe had nothing 
in view, but to plunder, to enflave, and to exterminate its 1n- 
habitants. The Jefuits alone have made humanity the object of 
their fettling there. About the beginning of the laft century they 
obtained admiffion into the fertile province of Paraguay, which 
ftretches acrofs the fouthern continent of America, from the 
bottom of the mountains of Potofi, to the confines of the 
Spanifh and Portuguefe fettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a ftate, little dif- 
ferent from that which takes place among men when they firft 
begin to unite together; ftrangers to the arts; fubfifting pre- 
carioufly by hunting or fifhing ; and fcarce acquainted with the 
firft principles of fubordination and government. ‘The Jefuits 
fet themfelves to inftru& and to civilize thefe favages. They 
taught them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animals, and 
to build houfes. They brought them to live together in vil- 
lages. They trained them to arts and manufactures. They 
made them tafte the fweets of fociety ; and accuftomed them to 
the bleffings of fecurity and order. Thefe people became the 
fubjeéts of their benefactors ; who have governed them with a 
tender attention, refembling that, with which a father directs 
his children. Refpeéted and beloved almoft to adoration, a few 
Jefuits prefided over fome hundred thoufand Indians. They 
maintained a perfect equality among all the members of the 
community. Fachof them was obliged to labour not for himiclf 
alone, but for the publick. The produce of their fields, toget::er 
with the fruits of their induftry of every fpecies, Wer" deoonied 
in common ftorehoufes, from which each individual received 


VoL. IL Nona every 
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every thing neceflary for the fupply of his wants. By this in- 
ftitution, almoft all the paffions which difturb the peace of 
fociety, and render the members of it unhappy, were extin- 
guifhed. A few magiftrates, chofen by the Indians themfelves, 
watched over the publick tranquillity, and fecured obedience 
to the laws. The fanguinary punifhments frequent under 
other governments were unknown. An admonition from a 
Jefuit ; a flight mark of infamy; or, on fome fingular occafion, 
a few lafhes with a whip, were fufficient to maintain good order 
among thefe innocent and happy people ’. 


Bur even in this meritorious effort of the Jefuits for 
the good of mankind, the genius and fpirit of their order 
have mingled and are difcernible. ‘They plainly aimed at efta- 
blifhing in Paraguay an independant empire, fubject to the 
fociety alone, and which, by the fuperior excellence of its con- 
ftitution and police, could fcarce have failed to extend its domi- 
nion over all the fouthern continent of America. With this 
view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portuguefe in the 
adjacent fettlements, from acquiring any influence over the 
people whom they governed that might be dangerous, the Jefuits 
endeavoured to infpire the Indians with hatred and contempt of 
thefe nations. They cut off all intercourfe between their fub- 
jects and the Spanifh or Portuguefe fettlements. They pro- 
hibited any private trader of either nation from entering their 
territortes. When they were obliged to admit any perfon in 
a publick chara¢ter from the neighbouring governments, they 
did not permit him to have any converfation with their fubjects, 


yY Bift. du Paraguay par Pere de Charlevoix, tom. ii, 42, &c. Voysge au 
Perou par Don G. Juan & D. Ant. de Ulloa, tom, i. 540, &c. Par. 4to. 1752 
and 
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and no Indian was allowed even to enter the houfe where thefe BooxVI. 
ftrangers refided, unlefs in the prefence of a Jcfuit. In order ae 
to render any communication between them as diiiicult as pof- 

fible, they induftrioufly avoided giving the Indians any know- 

ledge of the Spanith, or of any other European language; but 
encouraged the diferent tribes, which they had civilized, to 

acquire a certain diuicct of the Indian tongue, and laboured to 

make that the univerfal language throughout their dominions. 

As all thefe precautions, without military force, would have been 
infufficient to have rendered their empire fecure and permanent, 

they inftructed their fubjects in the European arts of war. They 

formed them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely 

armed and regularly difciplined. ‘They provided a great train 

of artillery, as well as magazines ftored with all the implements 

of war. Thus they eftablifhed an army fo numerous and well- 
appointed, as to be formidable in a country, where a few fickly 

amd ill-difciplined battalions compofed all the military force 

kept on foot by the Spaniards or Portuguefe *. 


THE Jefuits gained no confiderable degree of power during Reafon for 

a è hd e » i i f I 

the reign of Charles V. who, with his ufual fagacity, difcerned Eties, hen 
the dangerous tendency of the inftitution, and checked its pro- government 


prefs*, But as the order was founded in the period of which I ch 
write the hiftory, and as the age to which I addrefs this work 
hath feen its fall, the view which I have exhibited of the laws 
and genius of this formidable body will not, I hope, be unaccep- 
table to my readers; efpecially as one circumftance has enabled 


me to enter into this detail with particular advantage. Europe 


z Voyage de Juan & de Ulloa, tom. i. §49. Recueil des toutes les Pieces qui 
ent paru fur les Affaires des Jefuites en Portugal, tom. i. p. 7, &c. 

a Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 312. 
) Nnn2 had 
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had obferved for two centuries, the ambition and power of the — 
order. But while it felt many fatal effets: of thefe, it could 
not fully difcern the caufes to which they were to be tmputed. 
It was unacquainted with many of the fingular regulations in the 
political conftitution or government of the Jefuits, which form- 
ed that {pirit of intrigue and enterprize which diftinguifhed its 
members, and elevated the body itfelf to fuch a height of power: 
It was a favourite maxim with the Jefuits, from their firft infti- 
tution, not to publifh the rules of their order. Thefe they kept 
concealed as an impenetrable myftery. They never communi- 
cated them to ftrangers ; nor even to the greater part of their 
own members. They refufed to produce them when required by 
courts of juftice’; and by a ftrange foleci{m in policy, the civit 
power in different countries authorized or connived at the efta- 
blifhment of an order of men, whofe conftitution and laws were 
concealed with a follicitude, which alone was a good reafon for 
having excluded them. During the profecutions lately carried 
on againft them in Portugal and France, the Jefuits have been 
fo inconfiderate as to produce the myfterious volumes of their 
inftitute. By the aid of thefe authentick records, the prin- 
ciples of their government may be delineated, and the fources 
of their power inveftigated with a degree of certainty and pre- 
cifion, which, previous to that event, it was impoffible to attain‘. | 


b Hift, des Jef. tom. iii. 236, &c. Compte par M. de Chalot. p. 38. 

c The greater part of my information concerning the government and laws of 
the order of Jefuits, I have derived from the reports of M. de Chalotais and M. 
de Monclar. L reft not, however, upon the authority even of’ thefe refpe&table 
magiftrates, and elegant writers, but upon inaumerable paflages which they have 
extracied from the conftitutions of the order, depofited in their hands. Hofpinian, 
a Proteftint divine of Zurich, in his Hiforia Fefuitica, printed A. D. 1619, pub-. 
hithej a finall part of the conftitutions of the Jefuits, of which by fome accident. 
he had gota copy; p. I3— 54. 

But 
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Butas I have pointed out the dangerous tendency of the conftitu- Boox VEL 
tion and fpirit of the order with the freedom becoming an hifto- “Po. 
rian, the candour and impartiality no lefs requifite in that cha- 

racter call on me to add oneobfervation, That no clafs of regular 

elergy in the Romifh church has been more eminent for decency, 

and even purity of manners, than the major part of the order of 
Jefuits*. The maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, interefted 

policy, might influence thofe who governed the fociety, and 

might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the condu@ of fòme 
individuals, while the greater number, engaged in literary pur-. 

fuits, or employed in the functions of religion, was left to the- 
guidance of thofe common principles which reftrain men from 

vice, and excite them to what is becoming and laudable. The 

caufes which occafioned the ruin of this mighty body, as well as 

the circumftances and effects with which it has been attended in 

the different countries of Europe, though objects extremely 
worthy the attention of every intelligent obferver of human. 
affairs, do not fall within the period of this hiftory. 


No fooner had Charles re-eftablifked order in the Low- Affairsc€ 
Countries, than he was obliged to turn his attention to the lai 
affairs of Germany. ‘The proteftants prefled him earneftly to 
appoint that conference between a {felet number of the divines 
‘of each party, which had been ftipulated in the convention at 
Frankfort. The Pope, confidering fuch an attempt to examine 
or decide the points iù difpute as derogatory to-his right of 
being the fupreme judge in controverfy, and ‘perfuaded that it 
would ‘either be ineffectual by détermining nothing, or prove - 
dangerous by determining too much, employed every art to 


«Sur la deftruét. des Jes. par-M. D’Alembert, p. 55. 
prevent: 
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——~~—_ for his intcreft to footh the Germans, than to gratify Paul, paid 
510. i 3 
. A confererce little regard to his remonftrances. In a diet held at Haguenaw, 


Popith er ~ matters were ripened for the conference. In another diet affem- 


ee bled at Worms, the conference was begun, Melanéthon on the 
vines, > . nS = S i 
June zç. one fide and Eckius on the other, fuftaining the principal part in 


Pas . the difpute ; but after they had made {fome progrefs, tho’ without 
concluding any thing, it was fufpended by the Emperor’s com- 
mand, that it might be renewed with greater folemnity‘n hisown 

t541.  prefence ina diet f{ummoned to meet at Ratifbon. This afem- 


bly was opened with great pomp, and with a general exp lation 
that its proceedings would be vigorous and decifive. Py the 
confent of both parties, the Emperor was entrufted with the 
power of nominating the perfons who fhould manage the con- 
ference, which it was agreed fhould be conduéted not in the 
form of a publick difputation, but as a friendly fcrutiny or ex- 
amination into the articles which had given rife to the prefent 
controverflies. He appointed Eckius, Gropper and Pflug, on 
the part of the Catholicks, and Melané&thon, Bucer and Piftorius, 
on that of the Proteftants, all men of diftinguifhed reputation 
among their own adherents, and, except Eckius, all eminent for 
their moderation, as well as defirous of peace. As they were about 
to begin their confultations, the Emperor put into their hands a 
book, compofed, as he faid, by a learned divine in the Low-Coun- 
tries, with fuch extraordinary perfpicuity and temper, as might go 
far, in his opinion, to unite and comprehend the two contending 
parties. Gropper, a canon of Cologne, whom he had named 
among the managers of the conference, a man of addrefs as well 
as of erudition, was afterwards fufpected to be the author of this 
fhort treatife. It contained pofitions with regard to twenty-two 
of the chief articles in theology, which included moft of the 
2 queftions 
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queftions then agitated in the controverfy between the Luthe- Boox VI. 


rans and the church of Rome. By ranging his fentiments in a 
natural order, and exprefling them with great fimplicity; by 


employing often the very words of {cripture, or of the primitive © 


fathers ; by foftening the rigour of fome opinions, and explain- 
ing away what was abfurd in others; by conceflions, now on 
one fide, and now on the other; and efpecially by banifhing as 
much as poffible fcholaftic phrafes, thofe words and terms of art 
in controverfy, which ferve as badges of diftin@tion to the diffe- 
rent fects, and for which theologians often contend more 


fiercely than for opinions themfelves; he framed his work in ` 
fuch a manner, as promifed fairer than any thing that had — 


hitherto been attempted, to compofe and to terminate religious 
diffenfions *. : 


1541. ` 


Bur the attention of the age was turned, with fuch acute’ Fruidef. 


obfervation, towards theological controverfies, that it was not 
eafy to impofe on it by any glofs how artful or fpecious foever. 
The length and eagernefs of the difpute had feparated the con- 
tending parties fo compleatly, and had fet their minds at fuch 
variance, that they were not to be reconciled by partial concef- 
fions. All the zealous Catholics, particularly the ecclefiaftics who 
had a feat in the diet, joined in condemning Gropper’s treatife as 
too favourable to the Lutheran opinions, the poifon of which he- 
refy it conveyed, as they pretended, with greater danger, becaufe 
it was in fome degree difguifed. The rigid Proteftants, efpecially 
Luther himfelf, and his patron the EleCtor of Saxony, were for 
rejecting it as an impious compound of error and truth, craftily 
prepared that it might impofe on the weak, the timid and the 








e Goldaft..Conftit, Imper. ii, p. 182. 
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Recels of 
the diet of 
Ratifbon in 
‘favour of a 
general 
council, 


July 28. 


was committed, entered upon that bufinefs with greater delibera- 
tion and temper. As it was more eafy in itfelf, as well as more 
confiftent with the dignity of the church to make conceffions, 
and even alterations with regard to fpeculative opinions, the 
difcuffion whereof is confined chiefly to {chools, and which pre- 
fent nothing to the people that either ftrikes their imagination 
or affeéts their fenfes, they came to an accommodation about 
thefe without much labour, and even defined the great article 
concerning juftification to their mutual fatisfa@tion. But, when 
they proceeded to points of jurifdi€tion, where the intereft and 
authority of the Roman See were concerned, or to the rites and 
forms of external worfhip, where every change that could be 
made muft be public, and draw the obfervation of the people, 
there the Catholics were altogether untraCtable; nor could the 
church either with fafety or with honour abolifh its ancient in- 
ftitutions. All the articles relative to the power of the Pope, the 
authority of councils, the adminiftration of the facraments, the 
worthip of faints, and many other particulars did not, in their 
nature, admit of any temperament; fo that after labouring 
long to bring about an accommodation with refpe& to thefe, the 
Emperor found all his endeavours ineffeCtual. Being impatient, 
however, to clofe the diet, he at laft prevailed on a majority 
of the members to approve of the following recefs; ‘* That 
the articles concerning which the divines had agreed in the con- 
ference, fhould be heid as points decided, and be obferved invio- 
lably by all; that the other articles about which they had differed, 
fhould be referred to the determination of a general council, or 
if that could not be obtained, to a national fynod of Germany ; 
and if it fhould prove impracticable, likewife, to aflemble a fynod, 
that a general diet of the Empire fhould be called within eigh- 

© teen 
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teen months, in order to give fome final judgment upon the 
whole controverfy ; that tte Emperor fhould ufe all his intereft 
and authority with the Pope, to procure the meeting either of a 
. general ‘council or fynod; that, in the mean time, no innov ations 
fhould be attempted, no endeavours fhould be employed to gain 
profelytes; and neither the revenues of the church, nor the rights 


of the monafteries, fhould be invaded 5 





ALL the proceedings of this diet, as well as the recefs in 
which they terminated, gave great offence tothe Pope. The power 
which the Germans had aflumed of appointing their own divines 
to examine and determine matters of controverfy, he confidered 
as a very.dangerous invafion on his rights; the renewing of their 
= ancient propofal concerning a national fynod, which had been fo. 
often rejected by him and his predeceffors, appeared extremely 
undutiful; but the bare mention of allowing a diet, compofed 
chiefly of laymen, to pafs judgment with refpect to articles of 
faith, was deemed no lefs criminal and profane, than the worft of 
thofe herefies which they feemed zealous to fupprefs. On the 
other hand, the Proteftants were no lefs diffatisfied with a recefs, 
which confiderably abridged the liberty which they enjoyed at 
that time. As they murmured loudly againttit, Charles, unwil- 
ling to leave any, feeds of difcontent in the Empire, granted 
them a private declaration, in the moft ample terms, exempting 
them from whatever they thought oppreffive or injurious in the 
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EXTRAORDINARY as thefe conceffions may appear, the fitua- 
tion of his affairs at this juncture made it neceflary for the Em- 
peror to grant them. He forefaw a rupture with France to be 
unavoidable, as well as near at hand, and durft not give any fuch 
caufe of difguft or fear to the Proteftants, as might force them, 
in felf-defence, tocourt the protection of the French King, from 
whom, at prefent, they were much alienated. ‘The rapid pro- 
grefs of the Turks in Hungary, was a more powerful and pre- 
fent caufe of the moderation which Charles difcovered. A great 
revolution had happened in that kingdom; John Zapol Scepus hav- 
ing chofen, as has been related, rather to poflefs a tributary king= 
dom, than to renounce the royal dignity to which he had been 
accuftomed, had, by the affiftance of his mighty protector Soly- 
man, wrefted from Ferdinand a great part of the country, and 
left him only the precarious poffeffion of the reft. But being 
a Prince of pacific qualities, the frequent attempts of Ferdinand, 
orof his partizans among the Hungarians, to recover what they 
had loft, gave him great pain; and the neceffity, on thefe occa- 
fions, of calling in the Turks, whom he coniidered and felt to- 
be his mafters rather than auxiliaries, was fcarce lefs mortifying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid thefe diftrefles, and to fecure quiet 
and leifure to enjoy the arts and amufements in which he de- 
lighted, he fecretly came to an agreement with his competitor, 
on this condition; That Ferdinand fhould acknowledge him as. 
King of Hungary, and leave him, during tife, the unmolefted 
poflefiion of that part of the kingdom now in his power; but 
that, upon his demife, the fole right to the whole fhould devolve 
upon Ferdinand". As John had never been married, and was 
then far advanced in life, the terms of the contra&t feemed very 


^ Iftuanhafi Hift, Hung. lib. xii. p. 135. 
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favourable to Ferdinand. But, foon after, fome of the Hunga- 
rian nobles, follicitous to prevent a foreigner from afcending 
their throne, prevailed on John to put an end to a long celi- 
bacy, by marrying Ifabella, the daughter of Sigifmond, King of 
Poland. John had the fatisfaGtion, before his death, which hap- 
pened within lefs than a year thereafter, to fee a fon born to in- 
herit his kingdom. To him, without regarding his treaty with 
Ferdinand, which he confidered,-no doubt, as void, upon anevent 
not forefcen when it was concluded, he bequeathed his crown; 
appointing the Queen and Gecrge Martinuzzi, bifhop of Wara- 
din, guardians of his fon, and regents of the kingdom. The greater 
part of the Hungarians immediately acknowledged the young 
‘King, to whom, in memory of the founder of their monarchy, 
‘they gave the name of Stephen’. 


FERDINAND, though extremely difconcerted by this un- 
expected event, refolved not to abandon the kingdom which he 
had acquired by his compaét with John. He {fent ambafladors 
to the Queen to claim poffeffion, and to offer the province of 
‘Tranfylvania as a fettlement for her fon, preparing at the fame 
time to affert hig right by force of arms. But John had com- 
mitted the care of his fon to perfons, who had toomucth fpirit to 
give up the crown tamely, and who poffeffed abilities fufficient 
to defend it. ‘The Queen, to all the addrefs peculiar to her own 
fex, added a mafculine courage, ambition, and magnanimity. 
Martinuzzi, who had raifed himfelf from the loweft rank in life 
to his prefent dignity, was one of thofe extraordinary men, who 
by the extent as well as variety of their talents, are fitted toac&t 
a fuperior part in buftling and factious times. - In difcharging the 
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Book VI. functions. of his ecclefiaftical office, he put on the femblance of 
~~ an humble and auftere fanétity. He difcovered, in civil tran- 
factions, induftry, dexterity and boldnefs. During war he laid 

afide the caffock, and appeared on horfeback with his {cymeter 

and buckler, as active, as oftentatious, and as gallant as any of 

his countrymen. Amidft all thefe different and contradictory 

forms which he could afflume, an infatiable defire of dominion 

and authority was confpicuous. From {uch perfons it was ob- 

vious. what anfwer Ferdinand had to expe&t. He foon perceived 

that he muft depend on arms alone- for recovering Hungary.. 

Having levied for this purpofe a confiderable body of Germans, 

whom his partizans among the Hungarians joined with their 

vafials, he ordered them to march into that part of the kingdom 

which adhered to Stephen. Martinuzzi, unable to make head 

again{t fuch a powerful army in the field, fatisfied himfelf with. 

holding out the towns, all of which, efpecially Buda, the place. 

of greateft confequence, he provided with. every thing neceflary 

Calls in the for defence ; and in the mean time he fent ambaffadors to Soly- 
Aoki, man, befeeching him to extend towards the fon, the fame Imperial 
protection which had fo long. maintained the father on his. 

throne. The Sultan, though Ferdinand ufed his utmoft endea- 

vours to thwart this negociation, and even offered to accept of 

the Hungarian crown on the fame ignominious condition of pay-. 

ing tribute to the Ottoman. Porte, by which John. had held it, 

faw fuch profpeéts of advantage from efpoufing the intereft of 

the young King, that he-inftantly promifed him his proteétion; 

‘and commanding one army to advance towards Hungary, he 

himfelf followed with another. Meanwhile the Germans, 

hoping to terminate the war by the reduétion of a city in which 

the King and his mother were fhut up, had formed the fiege of 

Buda.. 
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Buda. Martinuzzi, having drawn thither the ftrength of the Boox VL. 


Hungarian nobility, defended the town with fuch courage and 
fkill, as allowed the Turkifh forces time to come up to its relief. 
They inftantly attacked the Germans, weakened by fatigue,. 
difeafes and defertion, and defeated them with great flaughter *. 


I54le 


SaLYMAN foon after joined his victorious troops, and being Solyman’s 


weary of fo many expenfive expeditions undertaken in defence of 
dominions which were not his own, or being unable to refift this 
alluring opportunity of feizing a kingdom, while pofleffed by 
an infant, under the guardianfhip of a woman and a prieft, he 
allowed interefted confiderations to triumph with too much 
facility over the principles of honour and the fentiments of hu- 
manity. What he planned ungeneroufly, he executed by fraud. 
Having prevailed on the Queen to fend her fon, whom he 
pretended to be defirous of feeing, into his camp, and having 
at the fame time invited the chief of the nobility to an enter-. 
tainment there, while they, fufpectmng no treachery, gave them- 


felves up to the mirth and jollity of the feaft, a {felet band of 





troops by the Sultan’s orders feized one of the gates of Buda. 
Being thus mafter of the capital, of the King’s. perfon and of 
the leading menamong the nobles, he ordered.the Queen together 
with her fon to be conduéted to Tranfilvania,, which province he 
allotted to them, and appointing a Basha to refide in Buda with 
a large body of foldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The tears and complaints of the unhappy Queen had no. 
influence to change his purpofe, nor could. Martinuzzi either refift 





his ward and uncontroulable command, or prevail on him ta 


recal it’. 
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BEFORE the account of this violent ufurpation reached Fer- 
dinand, he was fo unlucky as to have difpatched new ambaifla- 
dors to Solyman with a frefh reprefentation of his right to the 
crown of Hungary; as well asa renewal of his furit? overture to 
hold the kingdom, of the Ottoman Porte, and to pay for it an 
annual tribute. This ill-timed propofal was icjeċted with icorn, 
The Sultan elated with fuccefs, and thinking that he migi; 
prefcribe what terms he pleafed to a Prince who voluntarily 


profered conditions fo unbecoming his own dignity, dcclared 


that he would not fufpend the operations of war, unlefs Ferdi- 
nand inftantly evacuated all the towns which he {till held in Hun- 
gary, andconfented to the impofition ofa tribute upon Auftria, in 
order to reimburfe the fums, which his _prefumptuous invafion 
of Hungary had obligéd the Ottoman Porte to expend in de- 
fence of that kingdom *. 


Sucn was the ftate of affairs in Hungary. As the unfor- 
tunate events there had either happenéd before the diffolu- 
tion of the diet at Ratifbon, or were dreaded at that time, 
Charles faw the danger of irritating and inflaming the minds of the 
Germans, while fuch a formidable enemy was reed to break into 





rous iififtarice either niidi the.recovery ape Hur ants or the 
defence of the Auftrian frontier unlefs he courted and fatisfied 
the Proteftants. By the conceffions which have been mentioned, 
he gained this point, and fuch liberal fupplies both of mën and 
money were voted for carrying on the war againft the Turks, 


= Ifuanhaffii hift, Hung. l. 14. p. 1 58. 
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as left him under little anxiety about the fecurity of Germany Book VI. 


during next campaign”. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the conclufion of the dict, the Empe- 
ror fet out for Italy. As he paffed through Lucca he had a fhort 
interview with the Pope, but nothing could be concluded con- 
cerning the proper method of compoiing the religious difputes 
in Germany, between two Princes whofe views and intereft 
with regard to that matter were at this juncture fo oppolite. 
The Pope’s endeavours to remove the caufes of difcord between 
Charles and Francis, and to extinguifh thofe mutual animofities 
which threatened to break out fuddenly into open hoftility, 
were not more fuccefsful. 


THe Emperor’s thoughts were bent fo entirely, at that time, 
on the great enterprize which he had concerted againft Algiers, 
that he liftened with little attention to the Pope’s fchemes or 
overtures, and haftened to join his army and fleet’. 


ALGIERS ftill continued in that ftate of dependance on the 
Turkith empire to which Barbarofla had fubje@ed it. Ever fince 
he, as captain Bafha, commanded the Ottoman fleet, Algiers 
had been governed by Hafcen-Aga, a renegado eunuch, who by 
paffing through every ftation in the Corfairs fervice, had ac- 
quired great experience in war, and was well fitted for a ftation 
which required a man of tried and daring courage. MHafcen, 
in order to fhew how well he deferved-that dignity, carried on 


n Sleid, 283. e Sandov. hiftor, tom, ii. 298. 
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Boox VI. his piratical depredations againft the Chriftian States with 


4541. 


amazing activity, and out-did, if poffible, Barbarofla himfelf 
in boldnefs and cruelty. The commerce of the Mediterranean 


‘was greatly interrupted by his cruifers,” and fuch frequent 


alarms given to the coafts of Spain, that there was a neceffity 
of erecting watch-towers at proper diftances, and of keeping 
guards conftantly on foot, in order to defcry the approach of his 
fquadrons, and to protec the inhabitants from their defcents ”. 
Of this the Emperor’s fubje&ts had long complained, reprefent- 
ing it as an enterprize correfponding to his power, and becom- 
ing his humanity, to reduce Algiers, which fince the conqueft 
of Tunis, was the common receptacle of all the free booters; 
and to exterminate that lawlefs race, the umplacable enemies of 
the Chriftian name. Moved partly by their intreaties, and 
partly allured by the hope of adding to the glory which he had ac- 
quired by his laft expedition into Africa, Charles before he left 
Madrid in his way to the Low-Countries had iffued orders both 





in Spain and Italy to prepare a fleet and army for this purpofe. 


No change in circumftances, fince that time, could divert 
him from this refolution, or prevail on him to turn his arms 
towards Hlungary; though the fuccefs of the Turks in that 
country feemed more immediately to require his prefence there; 
though many of his moft faithful adherents in Germany urged 
that the defence of the Empire ought to be his firft and peculiar 
care; though fuch as bore him no good will ridiculed his pre~- 
pofterous condué in flying from an enemy almoft at hand, that 
he might go in queft of a remote and more ignoble foe. But to 
attack the Sultan in Hungary, how fplendid foever that mea- 
fure might appear, was an undertaking which exceeded his 


? Jovii hift. 1. 40. p. 266, 
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power, and was not confiftent with his intereft. To draw 
troops out of Spain or Italy, to march them into a country fo 
diftant as Hungary, to provide the vaft apparatus neceflary for 
tran{porting thither the artillery, ammunition and baggage of 
a regular army, and to pufh the war in that quarter, where it 
could {carce be brought to any ifue during feveral compaigns, 
were undertakings fo expenfive and unweildy as did not cor- 
refpond with the low condition of the Emperor’s treafury. 
While his principal force was thus employed, his dominions in 
Italy and the Low-Countries muft have lain open to the French 
King, who would not have allowed fuch a favourable opportu- 
nity of attacking them to go unimproved. Whereas the 
African expedition, the preparations for which were already 
finifhed and almoft the whole expence of it defrayed, would de- 
pend upon a fingle effort, and befides the fecurity and fatif- 
faction which the fuccefs of it muft give his fubjeéts, would 
detain him during fo fhort a fpace, that Francis could fearce 
take advantage of his abfence, to invade his dominions in 
Europe. 


On all thefe accounts, Charles adhered to his firft plan, and 
with fuch determined obftinacy, that he paid no regard to the 
Pope who advifed, or to Andrew Doria who conjured him not 
to expofe his whole armament to almoft unavoidable deftruc- 
tion, by venturing at fuch an advanced feafon of the year, and 
while the autumnal winds were fo violent, to approach the 
dangerous coaft of Algiers. Having embarked on board Doria’s 
gallies at Porto-Venere in the Genoefe territories, he foon 
found that this experienced failor had not judged wrong con- 
cerning the element with which he was fo well acquainted ; for 
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danger he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendezvous. 
But as his courage was undaunted, and his temper often inflexi- 
ble, neither the remonftrances of the Pope and Doria, nor the 
danger to which he had already been expofed by difregarding 
them, had any other effect than to confirm him in his fatal re- 
folution. The force, indeed, which he had collected was fuch 
as might have infpired a Prince lefs adventrous, and lefs con- 
fident in his own fchemes, with the moft fanguine hopes of 
fuccefs. It confifted of twenty thoufand foot, and two thou- 
fand horfe, Spaniards, Italians and Germans, moftly veterans, 
together with three thoufand volunteers, the flower of the 
Spanifh and Italian nobility, fond of paying court to the Em- 
peror by attending him in this favourite expedition, and eager 
to {hare in the glory which they believed ke was going to reap; 
to thefe were added a thoufand foldiers fent from Malta by the 
order of St. John, led by an hundred of its moft gallant 
Knights. 


THE voyage, from Majorca to the African coaft, was not 
lefs tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had juft 
finifhed. When he approached the land, the roll of the 
fea, and vehemence of the winds, would not permit the troops. 
to difembark. But at laft, the Emperor feizing a favourable 
opportunity, landed them without oppofition, not far from 
Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the town, To 
oppoie this mighty army, Hafcen had only eight hundred 
Turks, and five thoufand Moors, partly natives of Africa, and 
partly refugees from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce 
and haughty anfwer when fummoned to furrender. But with 
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fuch a handful of foldiers, neither his defperate courage, nor Boox VI. 


¢onfummate {kill in war could have long refifted forces fupe- 
rior to thofe which had defeated Barbaroffa at the head of fixty 
thoufand men, and had reduced Tunis, in fpite of all his en- 
deavours to fave it. 
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Bur how far foever the Emperor might think himfelf be- The difatters 


yond the reach of any danger from the enemy, he was fuddenly aga 
15 arm 


expofed to a more dreadful calamity, and one againft which 
human prudence, and human efforts availed nothing. On the 


‘fecond day after his landing, and before he had time for any 


thing but to difperfe fome light armed Arabs who moleited his 
troops on their march, the clouds began to gather, and the 
heavens to appear with a figce and threatening afpectt. To- 
wards evening rain began to fall accompanied with violent wind, 
and the rage of the tempeft increafing during the night, the 
foldiers who had brought nothing afhore but their arms, re- 
mained expofed to all its fury without tents, or fhelter, or cover 
of any kind. The ground was foon fo wetthat they could not lie 
down on it ; their camp being in a low fituation was overflowed 
with water, and they funk at every ftep to the ankles in mud; 
while the wind blew with fuch impetuofity, that to prevent 
their falling they were obliged to thruft their {pears into the 
ground, and to fupport themfelves by taking hold of them. 
Hafcen was too vigilant an officer to allow an enemy in fuch 
diftrefs to remain unmolefted. About the dawn of morning, 
he fallied out with foldiers, who having been fcreened from the 
ftorm under their own roofs, were frefh and vigorous. A body 
of Italians who were ftationed neareft the city, difpirited and 
benumbed with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The 

r pps | troops 
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Boox VI. troops at the poft behind them, difcovered greater courage, 


1541. 


And fleet, 


but as the rain had extinguifhed their matches and wet their 
powder, their mufkets were ufelefs, and having fcarce ftrength 
to handle their other arms, they were foon thrown into con- 
fufion. Almoft the whole army, with the Emperor him- 
felf in perfon, was obliged to advance before the enemy could 
be repulfed, who, after fpreading fuch general confternation, 
and killing a confiderable number of men, retired at laft in good 


order. 


BuT all feeling or remembrance of this Iofs and danger were 
quickly obliterated by a more dreadful as well as affecting fpec- 
tacle. It was now broad day; the hurricane had abated no+ 
thing of its violence, and the fea appeared agitated with all the 
rage of which that deftructive element is capable; all the fhips, on 
which alone the whole army knew fhat their fafety and fub- 
fiftence depended, were feen driven from their anchors, fome 
dafhing againft each other, fome beat to pieces on the rocks, 
many forced afhore, and not a few finking in the waves. In 
lefs than an hour, fifteen fhips of war, and an hundred and 
forty tranfports with eight thoufand men perifhed ; and fuch of 
the unhappy crews, as.efeaped the fury of the fea, were mur- 
dered, without mercy, by the Arabs, as foon as they reached 
land. The Emperor ftood in filent anguifh and aftonifhment 
beholding this fatal event, which at once blafted all his hopes. 
of fuccefs, and buried in the depths the vaft {tores which he had 
provided as well for annoying the enemy, as for fubfifting his 
own troops. He had it notin his power to afford them any other 
affiftance or relief than by fending fome troops todrive away the 


Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were {o fortunate as to get 
T afhore 
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afhore from the cruel fatewhich their companions had met with. Book VI.. 
At laft the wind began to fall, and to give fome hopes that as 
many fhips might efcape, as to fave the army from perifhing by 
famine, and tranfport them back to Europe. But thefe were 
only hopes; the approach of evening covered the fea with dark- 
nefs; and it being impoffible for the officers aboard the fhips 
that had out-lived the ftorm to fend any intelligence to their 
companions who were afhore, they remained during the night 
in all the anguifh of fufpenfe and uncertainty. Next day, a 
boat difpatched by Doria made fhift to reach land, with infor- 
mation, that having weathered out the ftorm, to which, during 
fifty years knowledge of the fea, he had never feen any equal in 
fiercenefs and horror, he had found it neceflary to bear away 
with his fhattered fhips to Cape Metafuz. He advifed the Em- 
peror, as the face of the {ky was {till lowering and tempeftuous, 
to march with all {peed to that place, where the troops could re- 
imbark with greater eafe. 





Sale 


WHATEVER comfort this intelligence afforded Charles, from Obliged to 
being affured that part of his fleet had efcaped, was ballanced by _—— 
the new cares and perplexity in which it involved him with re- 

gard to his army. Metafuz was at leaft three days march from 

his prefent camp; all the provifions which he had brought afhore 

at his firft landing were now confumed; his foldiers, worn out 

with fatigue, were fcarce able for fuch a journey, even in afriendly 
country ; and being difpirited by a fucceflion of hardfhips, which 
victory itfelf would fcarce have rendered tolerable, they were 

in no condition to undergo new toils. But the fituation of the 

army was fuch, as allowed not one moment for deliberation, nor 

left it in the leat doubtful what to chufe. They were ordered 
inftantly to march, the wounded, the fick and the feeble being 
placed 
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Book VI. placed in the centre; fuch as feemed moft vigorous were fta- 


1541. 


His fortitude 
of mind. 


tioned in the front and rear. Then the fad effects of what they 
had fuffered began to appear more manifeftly than ever, and new 
calamities were added to all thefe which they had already endured. 
Some could fcarce bear the weight of their arms ; others, {pent 
with the toil of forcing their. way through deep and almoft im- 
paffable roads, funk down and died; many perifhed by famine, 
as the whole army fubfifted chiefly on roots and berries, or the 
flefh of horfes, killed by the Emperor’s order, and diftributed 
among the feveral battalions ; many were drowned in brooks which 
were fwoln fo much by the exceflive rains, that in pafling them 
they waded up to the chin; not a few were killed by the enemy, 
who during the greateft part of their retreat, alarmed, harraffed 


‘and annoyed them night and day. At laft they arrived at Meta- 


fuz; and the weather being now fo calm as toreftore their com- 
munication with the fleet, they were fupplied with plenty of 
provifions, and cheered with the profpec of fafety. 


DurInc this dreadful feries of calamities, the Emperor dif- 
covered great qualities, many of which an almoft uninterrupted | 
flow of profperity had hitherto afforded him no opportunity of 
difplaying. He was confpicuous for firmnefs and conftancy of 
fpirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity and compaffion. 
He endured as great hardfhips as the meaneft foldier ; he expofed 
his own perfon wherever danger appeared; he encouraged the 
defponding ; vifited the fick and wounded; and animated all by 
his words and example. When the army embarked, he was 
among the laft who left the fhore, although a body of Arabs 
hovered at no great diftance, ready to fall on the rear. By thefe 
virtues, Charles attoned, in fome degree, for his obftinacy and 


prefumption in undertaking an expedition fo fatal to his fubje¢ts. 


THE 
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THE calamities which attended this unfortunate enterprize did 
not end here; for no fooner were the forces got on board, than 
anew ftorm arifing, though lefs furious than the former, feat- 
tered the fleet, and obliged them, feparately, to make towards 
{uch ports in Spain or Italy as they could firft reach; thus fpread- 
ing the account of their difafters, with all the circumftances of 
aggravation and horror, which their fear or fancy fuggefted. 
The Emperor himfelf, after efcaping great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, where he was obliged 
by contrary winds to remain feveral weeks, arrived at laft in 
Spain, in a condition very different from that in which he had 
returned from his former expedition againft the Infidels *. 


z Carol. v. Expeditio ad Argyriam per Nicolaum Villagnonem Equitem Rho- 
dium ap Scardium, v. ii. 365. Jovii Hift. 1. xl. p. 269—b. Vera y Zuniga 
vida de Carlos v. p. 83. Sandoy. Hiftor. ii, 299, &c. | 
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